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ART. I—ACQUISITION OF MEXICO—FILIBUSTERING. 


For nearly forty years Mexico has been in a state of contin- 
ually recurring revolution, of misrule, and almost of anarchy. 
She has shown that, left to herself, she is wholly incapable of 
organizing and sustaining any permanent form of government. 
Her highways are infested with robbers, whose known crimes, 


so far from being punished by public authority, do not affect 
their social grade, nor exclude them from what is called good 
society, in the capital. The Indians on her northern frontier 
are making continual predatory incursions into her territory, 
and she is powerless to repel them. Her mixed population has 
all the vices of civilization, with none of its virtues; all the 
ignorance of barbarism, with none of its hardihood, enterprise, 
and self-reliance. It is enervate, effeminate, treacherous, false, 
and fickle. Like the savage and the beasts of the forests, its 
love of liberty is but impatience of control, and hatred of law 
and government. If not in some way acquired by us, or by 
some nation of Europe, it will fall a prey to the Indians that 
infest and surround it. Its state of civilization, its morality, 
and its courage, are far inferior to that of the Roman Empire, 
when the northern host 


‘** Came like a deluge on the South, and spread 
Beneath Gibraltar, to the Lybian sands.” 


A semi-civilization, if stationary or decaying, is unable to 
cope with downright barbarism. Hence China, with hgr im- 
mense population, built a wall to keep off the incursions of 
the Tartars, and hence Europeans have ever found it far easier 
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to conquer Asiatics than to subdue downright savages. The 
barbarians from the south, the north, and the east, made an 
easy prey of the Roman Empire, when the population of that 
empire was in all respects greatly superior to that of modern 
Mexico. Left to herself, and the Indians would conquer her, 
burn her cities, and murder and scalp her men, women, and 
children. If these Indians were the Aztecs of the day of Cor- 
tez and Montezuma, this even would be a change for the bet- 
ter; but not so much better as to justify the means of bring- 
ing it about. Should America, regardless of her interest, her 
safety, and her glory, fail to intervene, France or England will 
step in to avert the sad catastrophe that would celebrate its 
carnival of blood in the streets of the Montezumas. England 
of to-day is wise and practical, and has repudiated the morbid, 
sickly sentimentalism and false philanthropy of Howard, 
Clarkson, Wilberforce, Hannah More, and Brougham, that 
proposed to cherish criminals, convicts, barbarians, and negroes, 
at the cost of honest people. Yes, should America under the 
lead, or at the dictation of Northern abolitionism, socialism, 
and. black republicanism, fail to do her duty, England will see 
to it that no war-whoop disturbs the slumbers of the imperial 
city, no tomahawk and no scalping-knife reeks in the blood of 
her women and children, and that no human sacrifices, as in 
days of yore, shall be offered up in her temples. What> Eng- 
land would avert, the fanatics of the North and of Europe 
would rejoice to see consummated—nay, they would glory 
in it as a sort of Providential retributive justice. Shall Ameri- 
ca, paralyzed by abolition, forgetful and regardless of her vaunt- 
ed Monroe doctrine, deaf to the voice of humanity, and re- 
gardless and neglectful alike of her interest and her duty, de- 
volve on France or England the task which more appropriately 
belongs to her? Mexico cannot stand alone. She must be- 
come a dependent tributary province of some distant Euro- 
pean nation, who would not govern her well, because it could 
not govern her understandingly, or be annexed to our Union, 
and become a group of free and independent States, with all 
the rights, liberties, and privileges of the now existing States. 
Ample recent experience demonstrates that the latter alterna- 
tive is infinitely preferable to the former. France and Eng- 
land, from ignorance of the wants, interests, and capacities of 
their tropical colonies—once the garden spots of the earth— 
have, by wicked and silly legislation, converted these garden 
spots into desolate wastes, infested by savages and wild beasts. 

Experience has established the truth of the fact, that distant 
colonies or dependencies are always badly governed ; not from 
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design, but from ignorance. Revolutions in tributary states, 
though carried on in the name of that much-abused word, 
Liberty, are, in truth, mere eflorts to establish independence, 

While subjection to France or England would be far better 
for Mexico than continuous revolution and anarchy, or than 
subjection to Indians, yet it would be attended with many evils; 
while annexation to our Union would bring about for her, and 
for mankind, none but good results. We say, annexation to 
our Union, because, the theory and practice under our institu- 
tions forbid her continual subjection. Even if conquered by 
us, she will come in, not as a subject tributary province, but 
as free and independent States, equals with ourselves. We are 
not left to mere speculative theories as to the advantages to be 
derived from her annexation to America. A large portion of 
her territory, Texas, New-Mexico, and California, were but the 
other day acquired by us. Under Mexican and Spanish mis- 
rule they had retrograded, rather than improved, for three cen- 
turies ; for the Indians in those States were far more numerous 
and less savage, when first discovered and occupied by the 
Spaniards, than now ; and the very few indolent whites, scat- 
tered here and there, did nothing to develop the resources of 
the country. 

With natural advantages in the greater portion of it unsur- 
passed by any region in the world, it was, under the ‘ Dog in 
the Manger” policy of Spain and Mexico, a howling wilder- 
ness or dreary.waste. While European populations were starv- 
ing by millions annually, for want of room and employment, 
this country, with ample means and space to furnish homes 
and easy subsistence to all the paupers of Christendom, was 
locked and sealed against immigration, by positive legislation, 
or by frequent revolution, anarchy, tyranny, and consequent 
insecurity of life and property. It was useless to mankind at 
large, and equally useless to Mexico. 

How sudden and total the change since we have acquired 
it! It has become the rendezvous and asylum of civilized and 
half-civilized mankind. Asia rivals Europe in the number of 
her emigrants, who leave want, famine, and misery behind, 
to enjoy an immediate competency in their new homes, and 
often to amass fortunes, with an easy celerity, that almost 
realizes the wonders of Aladdin’s lamp. The impulse which 
it will give to the trade of the world, and the more direct route 
which it opens up to Asia and the Polynesian Isles, will event- 
ually be as great blessings in promoting the intercourse, the 
wealth, the fraternity and civilization of mankind, as the land 
of the territory itself. Looking to the mighty benefits result- 
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ing to the human race from these annexations of ours, made 
at comparatively little expense of blood or treasure, can we 
doubt that there is a “ manifest destiny,” the finger of Provi- 
dence in this (so called) filibustering movement of America ? 
After effecting so much good, shall we cease from our labors 
while so much remains to be done? Shall we be deterred by 
the epithet of filibustering, or the cant, fanaticism, and mis- 
taken or pretended philanthropy of a part of the North, from 
a work of humanity to Mexico and mankind, and probably of 
necessity to ourselves? Unless we can command all conveni- 
ent transits across the Isthmus to California and Oregon, they 
will quit us, become independent, or annex themselves to the 
nation that does command those routes or transits. The per- 
fectionists, optimists, and teetotalists of the present day abjure 
all the lessons of history and of human experience, and pro- 
pose, and promise themselves, that there shall be no more wars, 
nor crimes, nor moral evil, nor human suffering ; for that man, 
in these “ latter days,” has so improved, that he will always 
be guided in his conduct by pure reason, and by purified pas- 
sions and affections. Free Love is the latest and most vaunted 
of their schemes of benevolence, and they invite us to enter 
its sensual, enervating saloons, as a sort of panacea for all the 
ills that human flesh is heir to. 

When men set up to do good as a profession, to reverse the 
order of nature, to banish all moral and physical pains and 
evils from the world, to relieve sin and weakness of the penal- 
ties which nature and providence attach to them ; they become 
mischief-makers and pests of society. The course of human 
events, on every page of history, shows that the weak, sinful, 
ignorant, and improvident, must ever become subject to the 
provident, the virtuous, the strong in mind and body. And 
this is a wise and benevolent regulation of Providence ; for the 
government, guidance, and protection of the strong secure 
the weak, and society at large, from the consequences of the 
errors, vices, insolence, and crime, in which, without such 
rule, they would be sure to indulge. Filibustering, whether 
by nations or individuals, is not like avarice—selfish, sordid, 
and narrow—but has always public good for its object. It 
proceeds from ambition ; and ambition, rightly directed, is the 
noblest of human passions. It sacrifices, very often, all the 
endearments of home and country, encounters privation and 
suffering, and perils health and life, to benefit country or man- 
kind, and asks only reputation and fame as its pay and recom- 
pense. It warms the missionary’s zeal, impels him to deeds 
of greater daring than soldier ever undertook, carries him into 
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the midst of cannibal savages, where the foot of the white man 
had never before trodden, and finally ‘‘ conquers agony” while 
the flames of martyrdom are consuming his body. It swells 
the bosom and kindles the eye of the priest as he mounts the 
pulpit, big with the hope of spreading the gospel and reclaim- 
ing the wicked from their evil ways, and thus benefiting so- 
ciety, and securing the approval of God and man. It sustain- 
ed Galileo in his dungeon, Lafayette in his dark and gloomy 
prison, De Witt midst the tortures of the rack, and Columbus 
in his labors, his trials and persecutions. ’Tis the incentive to 
all great, self-sacrificing, noble action. Without it, there would 
be no filibustering carried on in the world. The selfish love 
indolence, ease, and quietude too much, ever to become filibus- 
ters. Their negative qualities too often receive the meed and 
reward which are due only to active, fearless virtue. But his- 
tory is sure to correct the false judgment of cotemporaries, and 
to keep ever living in the memory and admiration of men the 
lives and the deeds of filibusters, to the almost total exclusion 
of other matter. One of the first of filibusters was the demi-god 
Hercules — worshiped, antiquarians tell us, under various 
names throughout much of Europe, Asia, and Africa—wor- 
shiped because he rid the earth of pestilent wild beasts, or 
more pestilent men. Like St. George and the dragon, St. 
Patrick and the frogs and snakes of Ireland, he was a myth; 
but as such, he better displays, in his attributed prowess, the 
gratitude and admiration which lawless power, when exerted 
for the good of mankind, is sure to excite. 

Moses and Joshua were no myths, for their minutest actions, 
frailties, and faults, are recorded with a simplicity and candor 
that forbid the suspicion of forgery or after-invention. They 
acted at the command and under the direction of God, and 
established institutions so wise and durable as to afford proof 
of their divine origin. Without provocation they invaded Pal- 
estine ; put to the sword most of the inhabitants, men, women, 
and children, reserving a few asslaves. We will not say they 
were filibusters, because they had an express revelation to au- 
thorize and justify their conduct. Skeptics and infidels who 
condemn them, will find from history that from their day to 
ours the strong have been conquering the weak—subjecting 
them to a better rule, and improving their condition, when 
they were susceptible of improvement and civilization, and 
exterminating them when they were not. Already have the 
whites exterminated a hundred Indians in America for every 
Canaanite slain by the Hebrews. The hand of Providence is 
seen in either case, although the manner of its agency be dif- 
ferent. 
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The learned, aceumplished, and pious bishop of the Virginia 
diocese, maintains that the negro slave-trade, and slavery in 
America, were means and agencies intended and provided by 
Deity to civilize and Christianize the blacks. This surely was 
filibustering; but the most needful of all filibustering ; for 
modern experience has demonstrated it to be the only means 
sufficiently coercive to civilize and Christianize the negro. ° 

So far as barbarians were concerned, all the polished na- 
tions of antiquity were avowed filibusters, and conquered and 
annexed such peoples, whenever strength and opportunity 
availed them. Modern nations do the same thing, and only 
differ from the ancients in their’ want of candor. Russia 
presses down on Circassia and Turkey; France seizes upon 
Algiers, and renews the African slave-trade to make Algiers 
available ; America conquers and annexes half of Mexico, and 
looks with longing and greedy eyes at the other half; while 
England filibusters successfully in every quarter of the globe, 
robs China and Southern Asia of hundreds of thousands of 
coolies, and, besides, robs the African slave-ships of their car- 
goes. She is far the greatest filibuster of ancient or modern 
times, and henee she stands at the head of civilization and 
progress. 

It is time to define what we mean by the term ‘“ filibuster- 
ing.” ‘* Wars of conquest waged by the strong against the 
weak, with little or with no provocation,” fulfills our idea of 
filibustering. 

Alexander the Great was a filibuster, for, without provoca- 
tion or even pretext of injury or offence, he conquered a large 
portion of Asia, and part of Africa and Europe. Yet he was 
a benefactor of mankind, for he diffused Greek civilization—the 
highest type of civilization—throughout many countries, whose 
civilization, always of a very low grade, was then rapidly 
decaying. 

Julius Cesar was also a filibuster, for he conquered Gaul 
pretty much on his own hook, alleging the flimsiest pretexts 
for his conduct. But he civilized and Latinized Gaul, and 
the civilization which he planted and engrafted remains to 
this day. France, in her language, her thought, her senti- 
ment, her law, and her literature, is eminently Latin, and is 
the most polished, scientific, and warlike of modern nations. 
All the missionaries and teachers in the world, throughout all 
time, have not conferred on barbarians such great and lasting 
benefits, as the filibuster Ceesar, in a few campaigns, bestowed 
on Gaul. 


Mohammed was a filibuster, who spread his religion by the 
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sword. He, too, was a public benefactor ; for the superstition 
which he introduced was far superior to the grosser supersti- 
tions which it supplanted. ‘The Koran contains many wise 
maxims and much sound morality, chiefly, it is true, borrowed 
from the Bible. 

Christianity makes few converts, and no permanent impres- 
sion on the negroes of Africa, or on any race of savages. 
Mohammedanism has pervaded the most of Southern Africa, 
and its converts are very superior to the other negroes. The 
transition is too great and sudden from the grossest paganism 
to Christianity, and possibly Mohammedanism may be an instru- 
ment, in the hands of Providence, to prepare the way for Chris- 
tianity. 

Alexander, Cesar, and Mohammed, were deified for successful 
filibustering, and still continue to excite the admiration of all 
mankind. This shows that, moralize as we will, preach what 
homilies we please, filibustering has ever been, and will ever 
be, considered the chiefest of human virtues. 

In medern times Bonaparte stands in reputation far above 
all other men. He tried filibustering in Egypt and in Asia, 
and had he succeeded in ingrafting European civilization on 
the East, he would have deserved the reputation which he en- 
joys; but like all Frenchmen, he loved war for war’s sake, 
and not for the good it confers on the conquerors or the con- 
quered. Fighting is the favorite profession and amusement 
of Frenchmen. Englishmen fight to acquire territory, and 
incidentally to spread civilization and Christianity; although 
equally brave with the French, they are more rapacious, and 
less chivalrous and disinterested. 

We Americans possess the same distinctive features of charac- 
ter, but in a more intense degree, than even the English ; for 
we are, individually, far more adventurous, self-reliant, and 
energetic, than they. Bonaparte’s European wars were silly 
undertakings, which could have no profitable results, because 
there were no vacant lands to acquire. 

The effort to spread Christianity by war and conquest, com- 
menced with the Crusaders. However much one may ridicule 
their folly, we cannot but admire their lofty sentiment, 
their zealous piety, and self-sacrificing ¢hivalry. ‘Their 
error consisted in making a profession of well-doing.— 
Man, having to earn his bread by the sweat of his brow, must 
make, in the general, productive labor, or successful filibuster- 
iug, his chief pursuit ; and if he wrongs others as little as he 
can avoid, and never omits to benefit them when means and 
opportunity occur, he is as good as the mere moralist can be. 
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The Spanish discoverers of America were not surpassed in 
religious zeal by the Crusaders. But they acted more wisely, 
for they sought, as primary objects, to acquire territory and gold, 
and subdued and subjected the Indian to attain their purposes, 
which, when attained, would place them in a position to civilize 
and Christianize him. All civilization is the result of eoercion 
or necessity, and Christianity will not spread where gross 
ignorance and superstition prevail. We should be doing great 
injustice to the pious priesthood of Spain, and other Catholic 
countries, if we did not mention their conduct in dealing 
with the Indians as an exception to the general rule. They 
spread themselves throughout the forests of America, far in 
advance of the filibuster, bearing the cross, and teaching the 
gospel from the Atlantic to the Pacific, from Cape Horn to 
Labrador. Doing good, with them, was a profession, and they 
shared the fate of all missionary well-doers—they effected 
nothing. 

The various Christian nations that conquered and settled 
America, have, through the civil power, made great and con- 
tinuous efforts to educate, enlighten, and Christianize the abo- 
rigines, but all without avail. They are irreclaimably wild 
men, and leave the college-hall to return to the forest and the 
chase. There is, even now, ample room in America for five 
times its present white population, with an Indian population 
five times as great as that existing here in the days of Colum- 
bus, provided the latter would adopt the ways of civilized life. 

The filibustering that commenced with Vasco de Gama and 
Columbus, and in a short peried gave to Christendom America, 
New Holland, the East Indies, and Polynesian Isles, is the most 
glorious epoch in the history of man, and yet derives all its 
glory from the feats and achievements of filibusters. They 
who condemn modern filibustering, to be consistent, must also 
condemn the discoverers and settlers of America, of the East 
Indies, of New-Holland, and of the Isles of the Indian and Paci- 
fic oceans. 

All savage races that cannot be domesticated and enslaved, 
will be gradually exterminated. Many will fall by the sword, 
but more by their inability to compete in the field of industry 
with the more laborious, provident, and skillful whites. While 
we lament the fate that awaits them, we would not avert it 
by inflicting far greater evils on the whites. 

There are, at this moment, more human beings in Europe 
at starvation point, occasioned by density of population, and 
the slavery of labor to exacting and unfeeling capital, than 
there were Indians in America at the time of its discovery. 
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Virginia, with capacity to subsist comfortably, after all her 
natural resources are developed, ten millions of civilized beings, 
contained a popalation of not more than twenty thousand, 
when first diseovered. Kentucky had no population whatever. 
The density of that in Virginia was greater, probably, than the 
average density in North and South America. Who doubis, 
that, under such circumstances, the whites did right in settling 
the country, even had they foreseen that such settlement in- 
volved the ultimate extermination of the aborigines. But they 
foresaw no such thing ; on the contrary, they entertained the 
sanguine hope and belief, that their settlement would enure to 
the equal advantage of themselves and the aborigines. That it 
has not, is entirely the fault of the red man, not of the 
whites. 

The filibustering that conquered and settled America has 
already effected much good ; but its benefits and its triumphs 
have only fairly begun—cheap and rapid locomotion is increas- 
ing immigration. But asmall portion of America is settled, 
and starving Europe can only be relieved by emigration. 

Having taken a hasty glance at some of the prominent 
points in the history and achievements of filibusterism, we 
will now look a little at the reverse of the picture, to see what 
professional philanthropy has been effecting. 

The abortive results of the Crusades put a stop, for many 
centuries, to this meddlesome and mischievous propensity. It 
broke out, however, with great violence, in France, during the 
revolution of 1793, when the Jacobins especially undertook to 
set the world to rights, by banishing religion, morality, and 
social order, and giving loose reins to human passions and ap- 
petites. Working for the good of the world, they welcomed 
into their ranks, as coadjutors, converts from every land. An- 
archarsis Cloots, the orator of the world, and our Tom Paine, 
were distinguished members of their body; while Jeffer- 
son and Franklin, as amateurs, looked on admiringly and ap- 
provingly. They soon drenched the streets of Paris in blood, 
emancipated the negroes in St. Domingo, after they had mur- 
dered their masters, and involved all Europe ina twenty years’ 
war. Meanwhile, the infection passed over to England. The 
philanthropic and too tenderhearted Howard resolved to ren- 
der the condition of criminals and other prisoners comfort. . 
able, pleasant, and agreeable, and went on a mission to the 
jails of Europe. So well did he and his successor, Mrs. Fry, 
perform their part, that in England, for the last twenty years, 
they seem to be trying to reward crime, instead of punishing 
it. The prostitute, with a family of children, if poor, has a 
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larger allowance than the virtuous woman with a family, the 
prisoner a larger allowance than the pauper, the criminal 
than the debtor, the convict murderer than the petty larceny 
offender. (See Carlyle’s Model Prisons, and a work on the 
same subject, written many years ago, by Bulwer.) A new 
type of this philanthropic mania appeared in England, in the 
persons of Clarkson and Wilberforce. Seeing the whites in 
Europe, under the lead of Napoleon, blowing each other’s 
brains out by the hundred thousand, they gave them up as a 
hopeless mauvais sujet, and betook themselves to a lively in- 
terest, and tender affection for the negroes. Aided by Han- 
nah More, Brougham, and the Edinburgh Review, they went 
to work to abolish the slave-trade. Succeeding in this, they 
began agitating to emancipate the negroes in the English 
West Indies. In this they also succeeded. Besides, their 
tenets and their teachings reached South America and Mexico, 
and in these countries, excepting Brazil, the negro was like- 
wise set free. They endeavored to prevail on their country- 
men to use and consume no slave-grown products. In this, 
too, they were nearly successful, for they had left few 
slaves to produce anything for export. They have made slave 
products very dear, and placed them, in a great measure, with- 
out the reach of the poor of Europe—have greatly curtailed 
the market, and the price of the manufactured products of 
Europe, and have starved the white laborers at home, while 
they made savages and pagans of the liberated Africans. They 
have increased the cruelties of the slave-trade, without dimin- 
ishing its amount, and added to it the far more cruel coolie 
trade. This latter traffic became necessary to supply the place 
of the liberated negroes, who will not work, despite the prom- 
ises of their Exeter Hall sponsors. . Worse than all, they have 
endangered the whole fabric of society, by bringing law, relig- 
ion, morality, private property, and guvernment itself, into dis- 
repute. This they and their pupils effected, by constant 
abuse of the existing order of things, and by promising a sort 
of terrestrial millennium, in which all should be free, equal, 
comfortable, and happy, if politicians would but take their 
advice, upset society, and reconstruct it on socialistic princi- 
ples. Hundreds of thousands became open converts to their 
anarchical doctrines, and as many more are imbued and tinc. 
tured with them, although unconscious of the infection, or 
the source whence it came. Such are the achievements 
of charlatanic, meddlesome, professional philanthropy. We 
will say nothing of their pupils and proselytes in America, 
except that they add hypocrisy to folly, and are far more vul- 
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gar, ignorant, seditious, skeptical, agrarian, and immoral, than 
their European teachers. 

This short exposé of the influence on human happiness of 
what has been contemptuously dubbed, of late, ‘ filibuster- 
ism,” and of the mawkish, morbid, pseudo-philanthropy, or, as 
Mr, Carlyle appropriately terms it, ‘‘ rosewater philanthropy,” 
lately so prevalent, will, we hope, serve to convince some, that 
over-squeamish scrupulosity is productive of more evil than 
energetic action ; that it is ever ready to sacrifice the feelings, 
and, if need be, the lives, of the few idle, wicked, ignorant, 
and improvident, to promote the interest of the starving mill- 
ions of the civilized, religious, moral, and industrious. 

We think, too, that throughout Christendom a reaction has 
begun, which will rid the world for awhile of all the mischiev- 
ous isms of the day, and restore the rule of common sense, 
guided and directed by the results of human experience, such 
as we have exposed it. 

We would not be instrumental in loosening or undermining 
the moral sentiments and principles of mankind. Filibuster- 
ing is only justifiable in extreme cases: only when a few 
monopolize and abuse the gifts of Providence, which were in- 
tended for the many. The largest landholder in Europe, who 
rents his lands on reasonable terms to a moral and industrious 
tenantry, is a good and useful citizen ; he has, in the proper ad- 
ministration of his estate, to labor as hard as his tenantry, and 
holds a title as sacred, in the eye of law, religion, and morality, 
as the owner of fifty acres. But when a people, incapable of 
self-government in any form, hold vast territories, the larger 
portion of which remains uncultivated, and the balance indif- 
ferently tilled, in such case, for their own good, as well as 
that uf mankind at large, it is right that a more enlightened 
nation should conquer them, give them better laws and 
government, and open their territory to immigration, thus ren- 
dering available the gifts of Providence which they were abu- 
sing. But before such a measure is resorted to, it must be 
plainly manifest that the good results of the procedure will 
very far exceed any evil results likely to ensue from it. 

We now proceed, in few words, to apply what we have writ- 
ten to the subject of the acquisition of Mexico by the United 
States. 

The inhabitants of Mexico consist of Indians, negroes, mix- 
ed breeds, and people of pure Spanish descent. The last men- 
tioned are equal in native abilities, in moral character, and 
susceptibility of improvement, to any of the white race. Cor- 
tez and his followers, from whom a large portion of them are 
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descended, were, in all the highest attributes of character, ex- 
celled by no equal body of men of whom we read in history. 
They blended the finest traits of Roman character with the 
generous chivalry of the East, and with the more cautious and 
caleulating, but equally brave chivalry of the West. All 
these characteristics were softened, adorned, and elevated, by 
romantic religious faith and zeal. But these men of pure 
Spanish blood constitute less than a sixth of the Mexican popu- 
lation. Scattered thinly here and there, over a large empire, 
concert of action would, under any circumstances, be extreme- 
ly difficult ; but divided as they are by ancient feuds, and 
wide and irreconcilable differences of opinion in politics, it is 
idle to hope or expect that, unaided, they can ever establish an 
efficient and permanent government that shall heal their own 
dissensions, and control, govern, and civilize the other semi- 
barbarvus five sixths of their heterogeneous population. For 
nearly forty years the course of Mexico has biden downward, 
and never were her prospects so gloomy as now. The aborigi- 
nal Aztecs were superior to the present population, as a whole. 
They were more industrious, more orderly, had made consid- 
erable advances in the useful and ornamental arts, were dense- 
ly settled, and had established admirable social, legal, and po- 
litical institutions. Yet the world has ever approved of the 
conquest of Cortez, while regretting and condemning a few 
unnecessary cruelties with which it was attended. The hope 
and belief were indulged that this conquest would introduce 
Christianity, and along with it a higher civilization, and would 
open up a lucrative trade, and a useful and enlightening inter- 
course between Mexico and Europe—thus benefiting alike the 
Aztecs and their conquerors. But from various causes which 
we have not space to inquire into and expose, comparatively 
little European emigration settled in this country ; just enough 
to disturb, upset, and destroy the old order of things, but not 
enough to establish on its ruins a new order. Under the gov- 
ernment protection and guardianship of Spain, her defects 
were not so obvious—she was then rich, orderly, and more 
enlightened thannow. She was then useful to mankind, for 
her African slaves reared many valuable tropical products for 
export to other countries. Separated from Spain, she totters 
along like the child prematurely cast from the nurse’s arms. 
To make “ confusion worse confounded,” she throws off the only 
prop that remained to sustain her—the conservative element 
in her rickety institutions: she liberates her slaves, her only 
Jaborers, who at once become idlers and vagabonds, and add 
to the nuisances of a society which, since then, has been little 
better than a congeries of nuisances. 
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The Spanish race who conquered Mexico have not fulfilled 
the duties of their mission, but have placed the country in a 
worse condition than when under Indian rule. It is still use- 
less to mankind, and a nuisance to Christendom. Amy nation 
that can restore tranquillity and order among its inhabitants, 
give adequate security to life, liberty, and property, open it up 
to immigration, and stimulate industry into active, productive, 
and skillful exertion, will be justified in conquering and sub- 
jecting her, if the United States neglects her duty. We have 
the prior right of conquest, because she is nearest to us; be- 
cause she is a greater nuisance to us than to other nations ; 
because she intervenes between us and our own Pacific terri- 
tory ; because it is not right, natural, or reasonable, that the 
far-off nations of Europe should attempt to govern subject 
tributary empires in America ; and because, however acquired 
by us, she will be divided into States, co-equals with our other 
States, in rights, privileges, and immunities. Experience has 
abundantly proved that our institutions are the best ever de- 
vised for a new country, and those institutions will be hers. 

But the question at once suggests itself—what shall we do 
with Mexico after annexing her? Shall we, by so doing, com- 
plete the cordon of abolition States that already almost en- 
girdles the South? Without negro slave-labor, will not Mexico 
be gs worthless in our hands as she is now? Is it possible, or 
desirable, or safe, to introduee African slaves into such a mixed, 
disorderly, and seditious population? If African slaves are in- 
troduced in large numbers, will not the vast increase it will 
occasion in the production of cotton, sugar, tobacco, and other 
articles now produced by our Southern States, affect those 
States injuriously, by lowering the price of those products, and 
consequently, of our lands and slaves? We might answer, 
that “sufficient for the day is the evil thereof.” We must 
have Mexico, or she will fall into worse hands. But we think 
we can give more satisfactory answers. A very large portion, 
probably a considerable majority of the North, is anxious to 
acquire Mexico. They know that without negro slavery she 
would be worthless to us. They do not object to the extension 
of slavery southward, and know that it cannot be so extended 
without the renewal of the slave-trade. They hope to derive 
large profits by a direct trade with Mexico, unincumbered with 
duties. This trade can only be rendered profitable, and the 
country of any value, by the renewal of the African slave- 
trade. No doubt they contemplate, without disapproval, its 
renewal. Besides, the conduct of England and France shows 
that a slave-trade, under new names, is already introduced by 
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several civilized nations, holding southern possessions. We 
borrow opinion from Europe, and follow her lead and example. 
We shall soon renew the trade, despite of law; for law that 
contravenes public opinion and public interest, cannot be long 
operative. The introduction of coolies and Africans into French 
and English colonies, will affect the prices of our products, and 
of our lands and negroes, quite as injuriously as if introduced 
by ourselves. Indeed, a very large introduction into all -the 
States, south of Mason & Dixon’s line, of African slaves, would 
increase the aggregate value of our land fivefold the aggregate 
depreciation it would cecasion of our present slaves. Land 
has no value whatever without labor, and the cheaper and 
more abundant labor is, the more valuable land becomes. 

A great immigration into Mexico, from the United States and 
from Europe, would take place as soon as she was annexed. 
This new population, added to the present inhabitants, of pure 
Spanish blood, would suffice to keep in check the cowardly 
negroes, Indians, and mixed breeds. Stringent poor laws and 
vagrant laws, such as those adopted by England, after libera- 
ting her serfs, with an efficient pelice, would suffice to keep 
this now worthless population at home and at work. 

England desires that we should acquire Mexico, because it 
would increase the market for her manufactures, cheapen 
southern products, and secure for all nations a good, safe, and 
uninterrupted transit across the Isthmus. But she sees the 
urgent necessity of its passing into wiser and more vigorous 
hands ; and, as it owes an enormous debt to her subjects, she 
will use that as a pretext for subduing and subjecting her, if 
there be much longer delay of action on our part. 

We have but to will it, and Mexico is ours. She knows, 
from the past, how utterly incapable she is to resist us. 





ART. IL—STATE LIBERTIES, OR THE RIGHT TO AFRICAN CONTRACT 
LABOR, 


Tue chief need of the cotton States of the Federal Union, is 
a regulated supply of African labor. ‘This supply will spread 
over those States incalculable wealth, and afford to every poor 
and industrious citizen the best chances for making a fortune. 
The African labor supply will take from the wash-tub, bake- 
oven, and serub-broom, thousands of our tired and toiling 
wives, sisters, and daughters, and advance into their work- 
places stout and willing negro wenches, to whom a civilized 
kitchen would be a Christian school, and the pone they bake a 
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foretaste of a better bread. The African labor supply, indeed, 
will make the poor people of the cotton districts richer than if 
the sunset State of California, that mammoth and magnificent 
cavern-floor, on which, from the blue roof above, the gilded 
clouds, the rainbows, and the summer gloamings, drop all 
their molten gold, should be pulled up from its foundation, 
hung out and dried, then crumbled into a sieve and sifted over 
our laughing lands. It, therefore, befits thinking citizens to 
consider what are the States’ rights over the African race. It 
befits us to consider what powers have been surrendered to 
the Federal Government, and what have been reserved. It 
befits us to consider whether the cotton States are not, by 
cautious usurpations of unwatched Federal officers opposed to 
our policy, in danger of passively losing inestimable sovereign 
and undelegated rights. It befits us to consider that freedom 
is the sum of our liberties, and that the loss of one is, with 
souls not servile, insufferable as the loss of all ; and that, there- 
fore, the slightest usurpation ought to be the signal for unre- 
lenting, unconquerable, and fanatic resistance. If, however, 
there must be usurpation, let the States be the usurpers. Let 
the Federal Government yield right powers rather than wield 
wrong ones, and let the States reclaim what they have surren- 
dered rather than surrender what they claim. And, if there 
still must be a robbery of sovereign powers, let us remember 
that, between sovereignties, it is not so bad to be the robber 
as the robbed. 

InaveurRATiION oF THE LaBor-suppLy Movement.—On Wed- 
nesday, the nineteenth day of November, in the year eighteen 
hundred and fifty-seven, there was introduced into the Legis- 
lature of Mississippi a bill for the supply of African Contract 
Labor. The next day the Legislature adjourned, but before 
adjournment the bill was postponed. The object of its intro- 
duction, on the eve of adjournment, was to inaugurate the 
movement for the supply of African Contract Labor, and to 
submit for popular discussion the proposed measure. In Jan- 
uary of the next year, notice was given in the Louisiana Sen- 
ate, that a bill, authorizing the Governor to import five thou- 
sand free Africans, would be introduced. ‘This, however, was 
not done; but afterward a bill, incorporating a company to 
contract with a certain number of African laborers, and intro- 
duce them into the State, was presented to the House of Rep- 
resentatives, and passed by an overwhelming majority. In 
the Senate the bill was defeated by a majority of two only. 
One of them, however, was in favor of the passage of the bill, 
but he, as it was understood, did not vote for it, because of a 
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strong sense of duty to his constituency, whose instructions 
he did not sufficiently have. The favorable vote of this talent- 
ed Senator would have made the vote on the bill a tie; and it 
was both known and certain, that the casting vote of the dis- 
tinguished President of the Senate would be favorable. It thus 
appears that a majority of the Louisiana Legislature, a body 
of eminent wisdom, learning, and integrity, approved of the 
legality and practicability of the movement for the supply of 
African Contract Labor. Since then, the Seeretary of the Trea- 
sury of the United States has assumed certain official positions 
in antagonism to what the sovereign State of Louisiana has 
virtually declared to be her rights. The Federal Government 
and one of the cotton States are, therefore, at issue. The vir- 
tual position of the State implies usurpation in the Federal 
Administration. This usurpation, if the President shall con- 
firm it, will be so alarming, and the cotton States’ loss of 
sovereign power be so tremendous, hopeless, irrecoverable, and 
disastrous, that the issue ought to be immediately settled, and 
our rights and wrongs be thoroughly considered and vindi- 
cated. 

Tue Question Starep.—The legal question before the cot- 
ton States is simply whether a law passed by a State, and 
authorizing a company of citizens ‘‘ to procure the immigra- 
tion of free African laborers by their own voluntary act, obli- 
gated to labor for a term of years,” will be in violation of the 
United States Slave Trade Acts, which prohibit the importa- 
tion of ‘ any negro, mulatto, or person of color, with intent to 
hold, sell, or dispose of such negro, mulatto, or person of color, 
as a slave, or to be held to service or labor.” The distin- 
guished Secretary of the Treasury construes this holding to 
labor to include both free and servile labor. The issue is on 
this: If the United States Slave Trade Acts contemplate both 
free and servile African labor, then the State law for a supply 
of free African labor would be void. But the State law would 
not be void if Congress has jurisdiction over the African 
race as property only, that is, not as free but as in servile 
relations. The question then is, whether Congress has juris- 
diction over the African race as property only, or as both 
servile and free; that is, does the Constitution recognize 
negroes as property only, or as both property and as 
free? Such is the simple issue on which hang imperial 
prosperity, boundless riches, invincible power, and imperish- 
able honors. It is for the whole world’s poor—the issue of 
enough cotton or not enough, and of enough rice, sugar, 
and tobacco, or not enough. It is the issue of the preserva- 
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tion of the Union by the only possible means, the balance 
of the sections. It is the issue of systematic labor or of licen- 
tious labor, and of a whole society organized or disorganized, 
and a whole people degenerated by helpless amalgamation 
with the filthy blood of blacks freed by the unbalanced increase 
of anti-slavery States; or, it is the victorious regeneration of 
our own pure and excelsior biood, preserved by unabolished 
caste, and made even more fine and heroic by thorough breed- 
ing. Thus, when we consider that the African Jabor-supply is 
the only possible means by which the cotton States can bal- 
ance the sections, and obtain power enough for the prevention 
of social disorganization, and enough for a destined, delibe- 
rate, dazzling, magnificent, and unparalleled career—a more 
than Athenian career ; a career in which our ballads may be 
Iliad songs, and the seas of our adventure be four oceans; a 
career in whose glacial periods the iceberg centuries, pregnant 
with the splendid forms and masses, the unthawed and un- 
spread materials of civilization in higher layers, shall one by 
one break from their hyperborean moorings on the cold coasts 
of the future, and floating down the sea of time, melt and re- 
solve into the warm, substantial present, and strew, like shells 
and glittering rocks upon our fields, resplendent monuments, 
tempies, and triumphal arches, and groups, series, and systems 
of towns, and of sublime emporiams; when we consider that 
the people of the cotton States have even a wild chance for so 
worthy a career, all will see that this people cannot submit in 
silly silence to the untenable dogmas of a simple Secretary of 
the United States Treasury. 

Posrrion or Bucnanan’s Avministration.—If the Federal 
Administration has been misrepresented, let it be promptly 
known ; but if it has not, its position is simply this: the dis- 
tinguished Secretary of the Treasury applies the Slave Trade 
Acts to negroes, whether free or slave, and to holding to ser- 
vice, whether contract service or compulsory. This is the in- 
terpretation placed on his letter to Colcock, collector of the 
port of Charleston, and refusing a clearance to the American 
ship, ‘Richard Cobden.” The Washington Union is under- 
stood to be the organ of the Administration, and to approve 
the positions of the distinguished Secretary of the Treasury. 
The talented Mr. Reed, our Minister to China, is fully under- 
stood to have issued an official circular, instructing Consuls 
that the Slave Trade Acts apply to the introduetion of Chi- 
nese coolies, because these coolies are such “ persons of color” 
and held to such service as the Acts contemplate. The Wash- 
ington Union is understood to argue, that in the contempla- 
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tion of the Acts, ‘‘ persons of color” are all persons not of the 
white race. The Mongolian, Malay, and African races, are, 
therefore, “ persons of color.” It thus appears that the Fede- 
ral Administration, if correctly represented, assumes over the 
States the power to prevent their admitting any of six hundred 
millions of the world’s inhabitants, whether they come held to 
free service or slave service, and assumes that the States can- 
not procure the immigration of any kind of contract laborers, 
unless white, and therefore unfit for southern sun-work. Such 
an assumption of power, so startling, so tremendous, so alarm- 
ing, is almost incredible. But, unless the Administration has, 
as we sincerely hope, been misrepresented, or from good mo- 
tives hastily taken a position, whose enormities, at first view, 
were not apparent, we will be with pain constrained to say 
that President Buchanan, pledged to a strict construction of 
the Constitution, is wrenching from their true intent the 
statutes of the United States, and by substituting the letter for 
the spirit, and by ignoring the common rules of construction, is 
perverting to our hurt the charter of our liberties, and weld- 
ing a clog for the ankles, and a fetter for the free hands, of the 
cotton States. 

THe ADMINISTRATION CONTRADICTS THE Drep Scorr Decision. 
. —The Secretary of the Treasury, in his letter to the Collector 
of Charleston, has set the Administration in antagonism to the 
Dred Scott decision, that Magna Charta of the South. He has 
nullified one of the essential principles of that decision, and 
usurped for the Federal Government State-rights, contradict- 
ory to the decision. 

Stave Trave Acrs.—If a State law, authorizing a company 
of citizens to procure the immigration of Africans, voluntarily 
obligated to labor for a term of years, shall violate any United 
States statutes, it must be those made in pursuance of the 
Migration and Importation clause of the Constitution. This 
is the clause : 

“ The migration or importation of such persons as any of the States now 
existing shall think proper to admit, shall not be prohibited prior to the 
year one thousand eight hundred and eight; but a tax may be imposed on 


such importation not exceeding ten dollars for each person.” —( Art. I., Sec. 
9, Clause 1, U. 8. Con.) nes 


Under this power Congress has passed several statutes well 
known as the Slave Trade Acts. 

The first is the Act of 1807. This is entitled “ An Act to 
prohibit the importation of slaves into any port or place within 
the jurisdiction of the United States, from and after the first 
day of January, in the year of our Lord one thousand eight 
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hundred and eight.” The first section is the prohibitory 
clause, and enacts that— 


“ From and after the first day of January, one thousand eight hundred 
and eight, it shall not.be lawful to import or bring into the United States, 
or territories thereof, from any foreign kingdom, place, or country, any 
negro, mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, seil, or dispose of 
such negro, mulatto, or person of color, as a slave, or to be held to service 
or labor.” 


The second is the Act of 1818. This is in addition to the 
first act. 

The third is the Act of 1819. It is entitled, “An Act in 
addition to the Acts prohibiting the Slave Trade.” Its first 
section authorizes the President to employ the armed vessels 
of the United States to enforce the Acts of Congress pro- 
hibiting the slave trade. 

The fourth is the Act of 1820. It makes the slave trade 
piracy. According to this act, the intent must be that the 
negro or mulatto shall be a slave. Persons of color are not 
specified, and there is no mention of holding to service or 
labor. 

Such are the four Slave Trade Acts. And as the essence of 
every crime is the intent, will the intent to procure the immi- 
gration of African contract laborers, be an intent contemplated 
by the Acts? Ifthe Africans introduced are to be held, sold, 
or disposed of as slaves, it is admitted that this violates the 
law. But if they arrive with the intent to be held to service 
or labor, and this is not compulsory, but contract labor, it is 
denied that this is a breach of the Acts, or that the United 
States has any power to prohibit such voluntary arrival of ne- 
groes not property. What, then, is the constitutional intent 
or true meaning of the holding to labor contemplated by the 
Slave Trade Acts? Is it servile labor or free labor; voluntary 
service or involuntary servitude? If the Acts can be con- 
strued to contemplate the Africans as other than property, that 
is, as free, then a State law, authorizing a company to procure 
the immigration of contract laborers, will be void. But if the 
holding to service means compulsory service only, and not 
contract labor, then the State law will in no wise be void. 
What, then, is the Constitution’s true intent? In the Migra- 
tion and Importation clause, who are ‘such persons as the 
States now existing shall think proper to admit?” Are such 
persons property only, or are they both property and free per- 
sons? Did the Constitution contemplate the African race as 
in a state of freedom, or in a state of involuntary servitude ? 

Tae Four Lasor Retations.—The Constitution contem- 
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plates four different labor relations, Of these four relations, 
two are free and two servile. 

The free laborers were (1) those bound to labor for a term 
of years ; and (2) those not bound. 

The servile laborers were (1) those held to service for life, 
and under the laws of any State; and (2) those held to 
service under the laws of any State, but not for life. Such 
are the four kinds of labor known to the Constitution ; (1) 
bound free laborers ; (2) unbound free laborers; (3) absolute 
slaves, and (4) statulibers. The Constitution, it will be ob- 
served, in the clause apportioning representatives and direct 
taxes, ranks with free persons, those bound to service for a 
term of years.—(Con.,, Art. I., Sec. 2, Clause 3.) 

SraTuLisers.—Statulibers were laborers in involuntary 
servitude for a term of years. The status of such laborers 
was next in degree to that of slaves. As emancipation was 
never sudden, all slaves became, ‘in their gradual progress 
toward freedom,” statulibers. Thus, in Pennsylvania, by the 
Act of March, 1780, slavery was gradually abolished. In 
New-Jersey it was provisionally abolished in the year 1784, 
and all children born of a slave after the year 1804, were 
made free in the year 1820. In Rhode Island, after the year 
1784, no person could be born a slave. In the years 1784 
and 1797, Connecticut provided for a gradual extinction of 
slavery. In New-York, it was provisionally abolished in the 
year 1799, twenty- -eight years’ ownership being allowed in 
the servants born after that date. The Emancipation Acts 
thus established two specific grades of involuntary servitude ; 
one was absolute slavery, and the other involuntary service 
for a term of years. This term was in New-York, for 
instance, twenty-eight years. In respect to freedom, these 
statulibers, of course, ranked superior to slaves, or involuntary 
laborers for life, but inferior to unbound free persons, or to 
free persons bound to service for a term of years. 

Free Lasorers ror a Term or Years.—The difference 
between free persons bound to service for a term of years, and 
statulibers, is plain. One class of laborers were in free 
service and the other in involuntary service; one class were 
contract laborers, and the other compulsory laborers ; one 
class were held to service under their own agreement; and 
the other, held to service under the law of a State. Nor 
must it be supposed that the law regarded these hirelings for 
a term of years as any the less free persons, however long 
might be theirterm. No point is more clearly settled than this. 
Such laborers might even have no right to vote, nor any other 
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political power, and yet be none the less free persons, ‘It is 
not necessary that a man should have any political power to 
be a freeman; an alien may be a freeman as well as a citi- 
zen. Although he may be liable to serve another for a period 
of time, still he is a freeman, if such service has arisen in con- 
sequenge of his agreement ; as in the case of an apprentice, 
who has bound himself to serve another for a definite period. 
Nor would a servant, bound to serve another for a certain pe- 
riod, be less a freeman by his liability so to serve— 
(1 Bouvier’s Instit., 67.) 

As a rule, the white race were of course the hirelings or 
free laborers, and the black race the involuntary laborers. 
Such, then, were the cunning hands and dripping brows 
which more than eighty years ago laid off for us and ours 
that great and stately garden, whose beds are States spreading 
from the cold border of Canadian barley far down to bridal 
blossoms and the winter rose; whose roaring drains are 
rolling streams dwindling common rivers into rills ; and whose 
walls are the mountain billows of the Atlantic and the stone 
billows of the Alleghanies. 

Lirerat Construction Imposstste.—It must be noted that 
the Migration and Importation clause of the Constitution can- 
not be literally construed, because, under a literal construe- 
tion, Congress would have an exorbitant power, which none 
claim. ‘This would be the power to prohibit the migration of 
all races, whether white or black, and whether bound or free. 
The construction, therefore, must be, not literal, but rational. 
What, then, is the rational construction of the Migration and 
Importation clause? Whatis itsreasonable meaning? What 
races and what labor relations did it contemplate? Nobody 
denies that the African race was contemplated ; but whether 
other races not Caucasian were or were not, need not now be 
developed. 

Presumption raom THE Nature or tue Case.—The pre- 
sumption from the nature of the case is, that the States dele- 
gated to Congress the least possible power over the negroes. 
A large surrender of ordinary powers not of a peculiar charac- 
ter, is never presumed, but the State powers over the African 
race were guarded with sleepless vigilance and extraordinary 
jealousy. The interference of outside powers was with sus- 
picious promptitude vehemently repelled. In fact, no rela- 
tions were more delicately guarded and more grudgingly sur- 
rendered than those of the States over the subject race. The 
least possible Congressional jurisdiction over negroes is there- 
fore to be presumed from the nature of the case. The natural 
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presumptions are all in favor of the smallest, and opposed to the 
larger surrender. If, then, the question is, whether Congress 
has a peculiar and dangerous jurisdiction over both negro 
property and free negroes, the natural presumption is, that 
the jurisdiction was limited to negro property, and that the 
States reserved their powers over free negroes. Strict con- 
struction is also a democratic doctrine. If there is just doubt 
of the meaning of the Constitution, it is democratic to restrict 
the grant of powers and not to enlarge them; for powers are 
liberties, and the loss of one is a wound by which, however 
slight, all will sooner or later bleed to death, and know no 
resurrection. The natural presumption and ‘the strict con- 
struction, therefore, are, that Congress has jurisdiction over 
negro property only, and not over free negroes. The powers 
of the States are the jewels of their crowns, and the sovereign 
hand of the States plucked out the jewels, and gave them 
away, not loosely and lavishly like pebbles, but slowly and 
stingily, like pearls and emeralds of the finest water and the 
heaviest weight. 

Ruves or Construction—Tae Miscuter to se Remepiep.— 
Construction must be according to the mischief to be reme- 
died. What then was the mischief which the States, delega- 
ting to Congress certain powers concerning the African race, 
designed to remedy. About that, there can be little doubt, 
for the facts are historic. The mischief contemplated by the 
Migration and Importation clause, was, beyond a doubt, the 
African Slave Trade. This trade was deemed a moral and 
political evil; inhumanity and injustice were deemed its im- 
morality ; and a dangerous excess of servile and mal-content 
population its impolicy. Insecurity and immorality were 
therefore the mischief to be remedied. Thus, George Mason, 
one of the Virginia dtlegates to the Constitutional Convention, 
objects that by the Constitution, “the general legislature is 
restrained from prohibiting the further importation of slaves 
for twenty odd years, though such importation render the Uni- 
ted States weaker, more vulnerable, and less capable of de- 
fence.”—(1 Eiliott’s Deb., 496.) The trade is called “an 
odious and abhorrent practice.” Itmade ‘ merchandise of the 
bodies of men.” This was its esteem in Massachusetts.—(2 
Ell. Deb., 107.) In New-Hampshire, the slave trade was 
deemed “ an abominable traffic,” “‘ manstealing,” “‘ cruel and 
inhuman merchandise.”—(Jb., 204.) In New-York, Hamil- 
ton, the people’s magnificent mouthpiece, held that it was 
“the unfortunate situation of the Southern States to have a 
great part of their population, as well as property, in blacks.” 
So, too, Tredwell, in the New-York Convention, opposes with 
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vehemence the constitutional clause which “restricts the Gen- 
eral Government from putting a stop for a number of years to 
a commerce which is a stain to the commerce of any civilized 
nation, and has already blackened half the plains of America 
with a race of wretches made so by our cruel policy and ava- 
rice, and which appears to me to be already repugnant to every 
principle of humanity, morality, religion, and good policy.”— 
(1b., 402.) So, in Virginia, Patrick Henry thunders that “ sla- 
very is detested,” and George Mason re-asserts that the “ first 
clause allows the importation of slaves for twenty years. Un- 
der the royal government, this evil was looked on as a great 
oppression, and many attempts were made to prevent it; but 
the interests of the African merchants prevented its prohibi- 
tion. No sooner did the revolution take place than it was 


-thought of. It was one of the great causes of our separation 


from Great Britain. Its exclusion has been a principal object 
of this State, and most of the States of the Union. The aug- 
mentation of slaves weakens the State, and such a trade is 
diabolical in itself, and disgraceful to mankind: yet, by this 
Constitution, it is continued for twenty years.”—(2 [6., 452.) 
In the North Carolina Convention, the learned and upright 
Iredell states, that “it is probable that all the members” (of 
the Constitutional Convention) ‘ reprobated this inhuman traf- 
fic ; but those of South Carolina and Georgia would not con- 
seat to an immediate prohibition of it—one reason of which 
was, that during the last war they lost a vast number of 
negroes, which loss they wish to supply.”—(4 Id., 178.) In 
the South Carolina Convention, ‘ Judge Pendleton observed 
that only three States, Georgia, South Carolina, and North 
Carolina, allowed the importation of negroes; Virginia had 
a clause in her Constitution for this purpose, and Mary- 
land even before the war prohibited them.” So, too, the 
Federalist asserts that “it ought to be considered a great 
point gained in favor of humanity, that a period of twenty 
years may terminate forever within these States a traffic 
which has so long and so loudly upbraided the barbarism of 
modern policy.” —(52 Fed., 228.) “The Continental Congress, 
which assembled at Philadelphia in 1774, gave the first gene- 
ral and authoritative condemnation of the slave trade by the 
resolution not to import, or purchase any slave imported, after 
the first day of December, in that year, and wholly to discon- 
tinue the trade.”—(1 Journals of Con., p. 32; and Kent’s 
Com., 173.) ‘* The Convention of the delegates of the people 
of Virginia, and the Provincial Congress of North Carolina, had 
anticipated this measure; for, in August preceding, they re- 
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solved to discontinue the importation of slaves.”—(1 Pitkin’s 
Hist. App., Note 16; 1 Keni’s Com., 173.) “It is well known 
that it constituted a grievance of which some of the colonies 
complained before the Revolution, that the introduction of 
slaves was encouraged by the Crown, and that prohibitory 
laws were negatived.”—(3 Story; Com. Con., § 1,328.) So 
also, in the original draft of the Declaration of Independence, 
the slave trade is denounced ‘ as a piratical warfare, , the op- 
probrium of infidel powers, and the warfare of the Christian 
King of Great Britain, determined to keep open a market where 
men should be bought and sold ;” and it is added, that ‘‘ he has 
prostituted his negative for suppressing every legislative at- 
tempt to prohibit or restrain this execrable commerce.”—(JO., 
Jefferson’s Corresp., 146.) These denunciations were struck 
out of the Declaration of Independence, *‘ in compliance to 
South Carolina and Georgia, who had never attempted to re- 
strain the importation of slaves, and who, on the contrary, still 
wished to continue it.”—( Wi ritings of Thomas Jefferson.) It, 
therefore, is indisputable, that the mischief which the Constitu- 
tion intended to remedy, was the African slave-trade. 

Free Necross, Nor DEEMED AN Evia, sur a Goop— 
On the other hand, it is indisputable that the admission of 
free negroes was not deemed a mischief to be legislated against. 
Their admission could not be deemed a mischief, because, as 
the illustrious Chief Justice of the United States ‘expressly de- 
clares, ‘fno one of that race had ever migrated to the United 
States voluntarily ; all of them had been brought here as arti- 
cles of merchandise.” The movement to procure their volun- 
tary arrival here so as to increase our labor, had never been 
developed, and even now its practicability is doubted by those 
who have not investigated the facts. The policy and the prac- 
tice of a majority of the thirteen original States were to increase 
the number of free negroes. Massachusetts, New-Hampshire, 
Vermont, Rhode Island, Connecticut, New-York, and Pennsyl- 
vania, by the emancipation of their slaves, did this. In Vir- 
ginia and Maryland the penalty denounced against the i impor- 
tation of slaves was that they should become free negroes. So 
far were free negroes from being esteemed a mischief to be 
guarded against by a surrender of State powers to Congress, 
that, in at least two of the States, one of which was Massachu- 
setts and the other North Carolina, free negroes seem, by a kind 
of tacit permission or waiver of objection, to have actually ex- 
ercised the rights of white citizens. How inconsiderable was 
that class of the population appears from the census‘of the year 
1790, The census shows that the free negroes were only one- 
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and-a-half per cent, of the population of the Union. And as 
most of these naturally collected in the towns and cities where 
their disproportion to the whites was greatest, any mischief 
from the free negroes was inconsiderable. The fact is, that the 
spirit of freedom was sorampant, and the increase of free ne- 
groes was deemed so desirable, that the sister States forgot true 
comity, and insisted that either slaves or statulibers escaping 
into their borders should be free. In remedy of this inconve- 
nience, it was, against the known policy of such States, soiemn- 
ly conceded that fugitives from servile labor should, whether 
held to service for a term of years or for life, ‘ be delivered 
up on claim of the party to whom such service or labor may 
be due.” Nor is this all; for so general and vehement wasthe . 
spirit of freedom—this desire té decrease the number of slaves 
and increase the number of free negroes—that it was, in order 
to fortify and preserve the State rights reserved by the Migra- 
tion and Importation clause, conceded, for the purpose of se- 
curing the adoption of the Constitution, that no amendment, 
prior to the year 1808, should in any manner affect the clause 
reserving for a few years the right to import slaves. In Vir- 
ginia, the policy of encouraging the increase of free negroes 
was announced from the bench of its Supreme Court. U Inder 
the act of 1782, permitting emancipation, Judge Roane ex- 
pressly declares : 

“As it is the policy of the country toencourage and permit emancipation, 
I rejoice to be an humble organ of the law in decreeing liberty to the numer- 
ous appellees now before the Court.” —~(Pleasants vs. Pleasants, 2 Call. 
343.) 

It is therefore true that, at the formation of the Constitution, 
the migration of the free negroes was not deemed nor antici- 
pated to be a mischief, but that the importation of slaves was 
deemed and anticipated to be a mischief. But as it is a fun- 
damental principle that construction must be restricted by the 
mischief to be remedied, the Constitution must be construed 
to give Congress power to prohibit the migration and importa- 
tion of negro property only, and not the migration of free persons. 

‘Tae Worp Siave.”—But if the Migration and Importa- 
tiqn clause of the Constitution means involuntary laborers for 
life, or a term of years, it may well be asked why the Consti- 
tution did not sey so. Nothing can be more to the point than 
that question ; for if there is no reason why the Constitution 
should express itself by a circumlocution or a roundabout and 
delicate phrase, then the construction ought to be literal; be- 
cause, in all cases the text should prove the true intent unless 
there are good reasons to the contrary. But there were good 
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reasons for omitting in the Constitution the words of involun- 
tary servitude, and for expressing, by a delicate circumlocution, 
what was intended. One reason was strictly moral. ‘ The 
Northern delegates, owing to their peculiar scruples on the sub- 
ject of slavery, did not choose the word slave to be mentioned.” 
(4 Ell. Deb., 175.) Nor was this the only reason. That 
splendid Pennsylvanian, Wilson, the most Southern of North- 
erners, a wise patriot, whose brain filled all his head, and 
whose heart filled all his bosom, was a member of the Consti- 
tutional Convention. No authority can be higher than he is, 
and what he says of the Migration and Importation clause is 
full proof that it was intended to apply to negro property only, 
_ and not to free persons. Wilson says: ‘* Much fault has been 
found with the mode of expression used in the first clause of 
the 9th section of the first article. I believe I can assign the 
reason why that mode of expression was used, and why the 
term slave was not admitted in this Constitution.” He then 
shows that in the Continental Congress the quota of the Fed- 
eral debt and general expenses was to be in proportion to the 
value of land and other enumerated property. This mode of 
taxation could not be carried into execution. The Congress 
recommended that the quota should be according to the num- 
ber of free people, including those bound to servitude, and ex- 
cluding Indians not taxed. These were expressions used in 
the year 1783, and it was natural for the Constitutional Con- 
vention ‘to use the expressions which they found had been 
received as unexceptionable before.”—(2 Ell. Deb., 452, and 2 
Story, Com. Con.,§ 641.) Story says, that “it was agreed 
that slaves should be represented under the milder appellation 
of ‘ other persons,’ not as free persons, but only in the propor- 
tion of three fifths. The clause was in substance borrowed 
from that passed by the Continental Congress on the 18th of 
April, 1783.”—(2 Story, Com. Con., § 641.) In Massachu- 
setts, also, the enlightened Chief Justice Parker also declares, 
that ‘‘ we are to consider then what was the intention of the 
Constitution. The words of it were used out of delicacy so 
as not to offend some in the Convention whose feelings were 
abhorrent to slavery.”—(Commonwealth vs. Griffith, 2 Pick. 
Mass. Rep., 11.) Such, then, are the authoritative reasons 
why the Constitution terms Africans who were property, ‘‘ such 
persons as the States now existing shall think proper to admit,” 
‘‘ other persons,” and “ persons held to service or labor under 
the laws of a State.” Nobody denies that these ‘ other per- 
sons” and “ persons held to service or labor under the laws of 
a State,” were involuntary laborers or negro property, and 
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either slaves or statulibers. This is conceded. But the Con- 
stitution must of course be construed by itself, and if so con- 
strued, ‘such persons as the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit,” are as much negro property as those “ other 
persons” mentioned in the clause apportioning representatives 
and direct taxes, or as those “ persons held to service,” men- 
tioned in the fugitive slave clause. Thus, under the true con- 
struction, the Constitution, in but three clauses, refers to the 
African race, and in each clause they are referred to in the 
same way, or as property only. Thus, too, we see that the 
Constitution of the United States imports on its very face, a 
slur upon the labor system of one half of the Union. Can 
we wonder then that this system has been opposed? Let us 
rather wonder that its essential excellences have hitherto de- 
feated opposition, and that we are not now in the midst of 
States provincialized, society disorganized, and people amalga- 
mated, degenerated, and ignominious, the damnable tendency 
of sectional aggression and federal usurpation. 

Reevutation or Commerce—Trarric.1n Persons.—But the 
Migration and Importation clause is relative. It clearly refers 
to an antecedent power already granted. The clause declares 
that the peculiar migration and importation shall not be pro- 
hibited ‘ prior to the year 1808.” This, of course, implies 
that Congress has the power for such prohibition after that 
year. ‘The clause thus is evidently a restraint on the exercise 
of a Conyressional power already and expressly delegated. 
This is, of course, the power to regulate commerce. The authori- 
ties on this point all harmonize. Chief Justice Marshall, speaking 
of the importation of slaves, declares, and Story endorses the 
declaration, that ‘‘the power of the States over this subject 
previous to the year 1808, constitutes an exception to the 
power of Congress to regulate commerce.”—-(Gibbons vs. 
Ogden, 9 Wheat. Rep.) So, too, Campbell, in his charge to 
the grand jury at New-Orleans (May 31, 1858), instructs them 
in regard to the Slave“I'rade Acts, that the language of the 
Constitution applicable to the subject is the clause for the regu- 
lation of commerce and the Migration and Importation clause. 
The learned Judge also says : 


“ The power to limit foreign commerce is general, and in respect to the 
traffic in persons, that general power as to the States then existing could 
not be fully exerted until 1808.” 


No point, therefore, seems more fully established than that 
the Migration and Importation clause was nothing more than 
an exception out of the previously-granted power to regulate 
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commerce. But if this be true, then the migration and im- 
portation of such persons as the States shall think proper to 
admit, is not any kind of migration and importation, but only 
that kind which is commercial. Such persons as the States 
shal] think proper to admit are, therefore, such only as are 
the objects of commerce, or, in other words, articles of mer- 
chandise, chattels, or property. The migration and importa- 
tion must thus be that of negro property only; for, otherwise, 
it is not commerce, and Congress has no jurisdiction over it. 
But it is said that intercourse is a branch of commerce. This 
may be true. But every one knows that under the power to 
regulate commerce, Congress has no jurisdiction to prohibit 
the migration of free persons ; for if it has such jurisdiction, 
then Congress may, like China, exclude from the country all 
men of all nations, and more than this, the power of Congress 
to regulate commerce between the States, would permit Con- 
gress to prohibit intercourse or migration between the States. 
No such wild and inordinate power, however, is yet claimed 
for the Federal Government, because it has heretofore been 
understood and admitted that Congress has power to prohibit 
the importation and migration of only negro property, and not 
of free persons in any free relation. If, however, the States 
and citizens submissively tolerate the lawless attempts of the 
Federal Government to acquire jurisdiction over free negroes 
and their migrations, the next stretches of power will be to 
acquire jurisdiction over free whites and their migrations. Yet 
even if we concede the dangerous absurdity that Congress has, 
by the Slave Trade Acts, prohibited the importation of Afri- 
cans, still their migration is not prohibited, and the intent of 
the State law for procuring a supply of free African labor is 
not importation, but immigration. 

Micrarion ano Imporration.—But what is the legal mean- 
ing of migration and importation? Of course, arrival is of 
the essence of both words. What kind of-an arrival, then, is 
migration, and what kind, importation? Generally, migra- 
tion would seem to imply any kind of arrival of any kind of 
persons, but placed in opposition to importation, signifies that 
kind of arrival which is not importation. But the meaning of 
the words in the Constitution has already been well settled, 
and by the highest authority. 

Chief Justice Marshall expressly says, that ‘‘ migration 
applies as appropriately to voluntary as importation does to 
involuntary arrivals.”—(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. Rep.) 
Importation, of course, is a word of property. Free persons, 
therefore, are not imported, and the use of the word implies 
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that those imported are chattels. The legal definition of im- 
portation is, ‘ the act of bringing goods and merchandise into 
the United States from a foreign country.”—(Bouv. Law Dict.) 
Sale is also natural to importation. Story, indeed, says that 
“‘ sale is the object of importation.” —( Story, Com. Con., § 1068.) 
Importation is, therefore, the act of bringing-in ‘ with the in- 
tent to sell, or dispose of,” as goods or merchandise. There- 
fore, the Slave Trade Acts which prohibit. the importation of 
any negro, mulatto, or person of color, with intent to hold, 
sell, or dispose of such negro, mulatto, or person of color, as a 
slave, or to be held to service, mean to prohibit the bringing 
in of such negro, mulatto, or person of color, with intent to 
hold, sell, or dispose of such as property. 

Thus, although the Slave Trade Acts be ransacked,-the idea 
of the prohibition of free negroes’ introduction can nowhere 
be found. But while importation is predicable of property 
only, the more general word migration, is predicable of either 
negro property or free negroes. Its use, however, can in no 
case determine whether free negroes or negro property is in- 
tended, provided the arrival of either is voluntary. Slaves 
are ‘‘capable of volition,” and of course may migraté. Of 
these migrations or voluntary arrivals, there are several classes. 
They are chiefly cases of (1) Voluntary Return, (2) Volun- 
tary Accompaniment, (3) Distress, and (4) Eseape. ‘The Con- 
stitution evidently contemplated the case of slaves escaping 
from adjacent countries, such as Florida, Louisiana, or the 
West Indies, and it perhaps was well to delegate the power to 
prohibit the migration of such slaves, and incidentally by treaty 
to return fugitives. 

Diptomacy—Micration or Fuerrive Staves.—There can 
be no doubt that it was the intention of the framers of the 
Constitution to give Congress power to prohibit the migration 
of fugitive slaves as well as the importation of slaves in the 
power of their masters. The fact actually was, that the 
escape uf runaway negroes into the Spanish possessions on our 
border, had grown to be a serious evil, and a little before the 
Constitution went into operation, the old Congress took decided 
action for the regulation of such migration, and for the return 
of the slaves escaping from Spanish possessions. 

Upon a report from Mr. Jay, submitting the facts of the 
complaint, on the 26th of August, 1788, Congress thus— 


“ Resolved, That the Secretary for the Department of Foreign Affairs 
be directed to transmit copies of the papers referred to in his report, to the 
Chargé d’Affaires of the United States at Madrid, and to instruct him to 
represent to his Catholic Majesty, the. inconveniences which the States 
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bordering on his dominions experience from the asylum afforded to fugitive 
negroes belonging to the citizens of the said States; and Congress have 
full confidence that orders will ke given to his Governors to permit and 
facilitate their being apprehended and delivered to persons authorized to 
receive them, assuring his Majesty that the said States will observe the 
like conduct respecting all such negroes belonging to his subjects as may 
be found therein.” 


It thus appears that there was an escape, or migration of 
fugitive slaves from Spanish Colonies into our States, and 
from our States into the Colonies, and that the United States, 
just previous to the adoption of the Constitution, had taken 
measures to prohibit this migration, which, it may be remarked, 
was both an emigration and immigration. The mischief had 
become a subject of both diplomacy and legislation. It was 
clearly the intention to confer on the new Constitutional Con- 
gress express power to prohibit such migration of slaves. 
But, as runaways are not imported, but voluntarily arrive, 
power over importation only would be insufficient to remedy 
the mischief, and therefore an express power to prohibit migra- 
tion was added. It might even seem that some of the South- 
ern States desired to recover their fugitives and also retain 
those of the Spanish ; or, in other words, to permit immigra- 
tion and prohibit emigration. 

In this connection, Trescot, the learned and philosophic his- 
torian of our diplomacy, remarks : 


“Tt is but justice, however, to Spain, to state that the Governor of East 
Florida had permitted the fugitives to be apprehended and put in keeping 
of persons named by their masters, but declined to deliver them up on the 
ground that Georgia, while under the British Government, had refused to 
observe a reciprocal conduct as to their capture and delivery. This sub- 
ject, along with others, passed into the hands of the new government.” — 
(Trescot, Am. Diplom. Hist., 50.) 


Imposts anD Imports.—A tax on imports is an impost, or 
“duty on imported goods and merchandise.” The Migration 
and Importation clause allowed Congress to impose such a tax 
on the merchandise contemplated by the clause. ‘‘ A tax may 
be imposed on such importation not exceeding ten dollars for 
each person.” This was a tax paid not ‘ by each person” 
but “ for each person.” Each person was thus an import, an 
article of merchandise, a subject of commerce, a chattel; he 
had no will; he was subject to another; he was a mere tax- 
able on which an owner paid an impost; his arrival was in- 
voluntary ; he was an involuntary laborer ; he was property. 
Hence, to construe that free persons could be such imports as 
Congress has power to prohibit, would be to construe a detest- 
able and pernicious absurdity. 
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Proper anp Improper Apmirrances.—The wording of the 
Migration and Importation clause is peculiar. It refers not to 
persons generally, but to such ‘ as the States shall think prop- 
er to admit.” The clause thus contemplates two classes of 
persons admitted : one class were proper persons, and the other 
improper. But who were the class about whose admission 
there was a question of propriety? They were not whites; 
that is conceded. Neither was there any thought about the 
propriety of admitting free negroes ; for, in the first place, 
there were none to be admitted; but if there had been, the 
highest judicial authority carefully and critically declares that 
they were neither spoken of nor thought of. It is the solemn 
and official opinion of the United States Supreme Court 
that— 


“The men who framed this declaration [of independence] were great 
men, high in literary attainments, high in their sense of honor, and incapa- 
ble of asserting principles inconsistent with those on which they were act- 
ing. They perfectly understood the meaning of the language they used, 
and how it would be understood by others; and they knew that it would 
not, in any part of the civilized world, be supposed to embrace the negro 
race, which, by common consent, had been excluded from the family of na- 
tions, and doomed to slavery. They spoke according to the then estab- 
lished doctrines and principles, and no one misunderstood them. The un- 
happy black race were separated from the white, by indelible marks and 
laws, long before established, and were never thought of, or spoken of, except 
as property, and when the claims of the owner and the profit of the trader 
were supposed to need protection. This state of public opinion had under- 
gone no change, when the Constitution was adopted, as is equally evident 
from its provisions and language.”—(19 Howard’s Rep., 410.) “ All of 
them had been brought here as articles of merchandise. ‘The number that 
had been emaneipated at that time, were few, in comparison with those 
held in slavery, and they were identified in the public mind with the race 
to which they belonged, and regarded as a part of the slave population, 
rather than the free. It is obvious that they were not even in the minds 
of the framers of the Constitution, when they were conferring special 
rights and privileges upon the citizens of a State, in every other part of 
the Union.” —(/d., 411.) 


It is, indeed, so notorious that the framers of the Constitu- 
tion did not intend to prohibit the immigration of free Africans, 
that Chief Justice Taney well says, “ No one of that race had 
ever migrated to the United States voluntarily.” But the 
Constitution is a practical instrument, and its framers never 
designed to prohibit what in their esteem was an impractica- 
bility, never expected, and therefore never prohibited. 

Votuntary Immicration—Tae Stamp or Ienominy.—The 
very limitation of the migration and importation power proves 
that it concerned negro property, and not free negroes. Con- 
gress, by the clause, is restrained from exercising the power 
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‘‘ prior to the year 1808.” “Let it be remembered,” says 
Story, ‘that at this period this horrible traffic-was carried on 
with the encouragement and support of every civilized nation of 
Europe ; and by none with more eagerness and enterprise than 
by the parent country. America stood forth alone, uncheered and 
unaided, in stamping ignominy on this traffic on the very face 
of her Constitution of government, although there were strong 
temptations of interest to draw her aside from the performance 
of this great moral duty. Yet attempts were made to pervert 
this clause into an objection against the Constitution, repre- 
senting it on one side, as a criminal toleration of an illicit 
practice, and on the other, as calculated to prevent voluntary 
and beneficial immigration to America. Nothing, perhaps, 
can better exemplify the spirit and manner in which the oppo- 
sition to the Constitution was conducted, than this fact. It 
was notorivus that the postponement of immediate abolition 
was indispensable to secure the adoption of the Constitution. 
It was a necessary sacrifice to the prejudices and interests of 
a portion of the Southern States.”—(3 Story, Com. Con, 
§§ 1328, 1329.) The very postponement of the power to pro- 
hibit the migration and importation proves that it was not the 
migration of free negroes, because there was no possible mo- 
tive to postpone the power to prohibit their admission. If 
migration was a word of freedom, and importation a word of 
slavery, then the power to prohibit the migration of free ne- 
groes, if deemed a mischief, would not have been postponed 
to the year 1808, because there was no sufficient reason for 
the postponement. If, however, the clause contemplated the 
migration of negro property only, the reading ought to be pre- 
cisely what it is, but not otherwise. The power to prohibit 
the migration and importation was limited until after the year 
1808. ‘It is well known, as an historical fact, that South 
Carolina and Georgia insisted upon this limitation as a con- 
dition of the Union.”—(3 Story, Com. Con., § 1337, Note.) 
The limitation, of course, then referred to negroes as property, 
and not to free persons. The postponement was.a sacrifice to 
the interests of certain Southern States, and the power granted 
referred to negroes as interests or property. Those States were 
opposed to Congress’ exercising the power granted by the 
clause. But it is not supposable that South Carolina and 
Georgia were opposed to Congress’ prohibiting the admission 
of free negroes. If their arrival was a mischief to any, it 
would be peculiarly such to those States, and they more than 
any poaik oppose, instead of favor, their admission, 

Tae Compromise.—Judge Campbell judicially charges that 
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the Migration and Importation clause was a compromise. He 
says : 


“The power to limit foreign commerce is general, and in respect to the 
traffic in persons, that general power as to the States then existing, could 
not be exerted until 1808. This arrangement of the Constitution was the 
result of a compromise in the Convention that framed it.” 


The object of this compromise was, of course, “ the traffic 
in persons,” or what was called the African slave trade. 
Negroes, as property, were the subject-matter; free negroes 
could not be, because no interests coupled with them were to 
be compromised. One part of the Union desired the slave 
trade tu be closed, and another part desired that it should be 
open. They compromised and agreed that the trade should be 
open until the year 1808. If, then, as Judge Campbell charges, 
the Migration and Importation clause was a compromise on a 
commercial subject-matter, then free negroes, held to free ser- 
vice, were not and could not be contemplated. Nor ought it 
to be unheeded that the Migration and Importation clause 
ought to be strictly construed, from the very fact that the 
clause is a compromise. The plain reason why every compro- 
mise ought to be strictly construed is, that in compromises 
there is an antagonism of interests, and the least possible sur- 
render is the rational presumption. If the clause is a com- 
promise, let it be so honored, and be neither shrunk. nor 
stretched. Let the compromises of the Constitution be kept 
sacred, but no others, for an unconstitutional compromise is a 
legislated curse. 

Natura Rieurs or Free Necrozs.—Migration from one 
country to another is a natural right. The hospitality of na- 
tions is as much taken for granted as the hospitality of indi- 
viduals. Even the swart Arab welcomes the stranger of any 
race, and with pious joy cuts the throat of his only colt, and 
pours out the last drop of water, and sleeps on the sand out- 
side the tent, that his guest may have meat, and drink, and 
rest. But if migration is a natural right, its abrogation must 
be express; there must be no doubt about it; it should be 
strictly proven and not easily taken for granted, because, in 
case of doubt, construction must lean in favor of natural lib- 
erty. If, therefore, the prohibitory power delegated to Con- 
gress can be rationally and faultlessly construed to intend ne- 
gro property only, it is irrational and illegal to stretch the 
intendment so as to divest of their natural rights free persons. 
The so-called wrongs of the African notoriously were indi- 
rectly one of the motives to the adoption of the Migration and 
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Importation clause. The aim of the clause was “ the perform- 
ance of a great moral duty.” But it is not supposable, that 
the Constitution, in aiming to right slave negroes would, in 
the same clause, aim to wrong free negroes. But to divest 
them of the natural right of migration would be a great 
wrong. So to construe the Constitution, would be to construe 
a barbarous, inhospitable, unchristian, and Chinese inhuman- 
ity. But, on the contrary, the Constitution is humanity’s 
charter. The Constitution wrongs no man, and, to the unpre- 
judiced, is almost mathematical in its clearness, and almost 
Scriptural in its good intent. 

Tue Rariona, anp THE Avsupcep Consrrucrion.—But if 
the Migration and Importation clause cannot be literally con- 
strued, because a litera] construction will give Congress power 
to prohibit all migration, which nobody claims; then, con- 
struction must be rational, and the rational construction is, 
that “such persons as the States now existing shall think 
proper to admit,” intended negro property only in property 
relations, and not free negroes in free relations. But this 
is not the rational construction only ; it is the adjudged con- 
struction. 

CampBeL.’s Caarce.—Campbell, in his charge to the grand 
jury at New-Orleans, construes the Slave Trade Acts to con- 
template not contract, but compulsory labor, unless it is a 
contract to be a slave, that is, a contract which gives a 
‘“‘ right or interest in the person.” The learned judge forcibly 
says: 

“ The terms of the Constitution in the section above quoted” (Fugitive 
Slave Clause) ‘‘and the corresponding terms of the Slave Trade Acts, 
apply to all those over whose PERSON there is a power of custody or con- 


trol, no matter how limited the term may be for the object of the eom- 
pulsory service or labor.” 


The learned judge also declares that ‘the object” of the 
enactments cited by him, was “the effectual suppression of 
the slave trade by American citizens.” Indeed, the text or 
the titles of all the Slave Trade Acts designate the slave trade 
as the object of the Acts, and contemplate no other object. 

Drep Scorr Decision—U. 8. Supreme Covurt.—But the 
highest judicial authority on earth has settled the construction 
of the Migration and Importation clause. The authority of 
the Supreme Court of the United States has deliberately, 
directly, and irrevocably adjudicated the construction of the 
elause. The settled and firm assurance of the court is, that 
the clause intends negro oe wo — The great case of 
Dred Scott against Sandford, thus decides : 
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“There are two clauses in the Constitution which point directly and 
specifically to the negro race as a separate class of persons, and show 
clearly that they were not regarded as a portion of the people, or citizens 
of the government then formed. 

“One of these clauses reserves to each of the thirteen States the right 
to import slaves until the year 1808, if it thinks proper. And the importa- 
tion which it thus sanctions was unquestionably of persons of the race of 
which we are speaking, as the traffic in slaves in the United States had 
always been confined to them. And by the other provision the States 
pledge themselves to each other, to maintain the right of property of the 
master, by delivering up to him any slave who may have escaped from his 
service, and be found within their respective territories. By the first above 
mentioned clause, therefore, the right to purchase and hold this property 
is directly sanctioned and authorized for twenty years by the people who 
framed the Constitution; and by the second, they pledge themselves to 
maintain and uphold the right of the master in the manner specified, as 
long as the government they then formed should endure. And these two 
provisions show conclusively that neither the description of persons therein 
referred to, nor their descendants, were embraced in any of the other pro- 
visions of the Constitution; for certainly these two clauses were not 
intended to confer on them or their posterity the blessings of liberty, or 
any of the personal rights so carefully provided for the citizens.”—(Dred 
Scott vs. Sandford, 411.) 

The only two provisions which point to them and include them, treat 
them as property, and make it the duty of the government to protect it ; 
no other power in relation to this race ts to be found in the Constitution ; 
and, as it is a government of special delegated powers, no authority beyond 
these two provisions can be constitutionally exercised. The government 
of the United States had no right to interfere for any other purpose but that 
of protecting the rights of the owner, leaving it altogether with the several 
States to deal with this race, whether emancipated or not, as each State 
may think justice, humanity, and the interests and safety of society re- 
quire. The States evidently intended to reserve this power exclusively to 
themselves.” —(Ib., 425.) 


Thus the Supreme Court of the United States has solemnly 
decided that the Migration and Importation clause intends 
negro property only, and not free negroes ; that no other power 
in relation to this race is to be found in the Constitution ; and 
that the States reserved to themselves the power to deal with 
this race, whether free or slave, as each State may think 
justice, humanity, and interest, require. 

Srory’s Opmion.—Long, however, before the Dred Scott 
case, Story, the jurist of the North, the illustrious and well- 
meaning commentator, who in his efforts teproduce a “ strong 
government,” has, by comment and decision, eclipsed Hamil- 
ton—the stretching Story, Hamilton’s hope, declared the true 
intent of the Migration and Importation clause. The com- 
mentator declares that ‘‘the migration and importation of 
slaves was the sole object of the clause.’—(3 Story, Com. Con., 
§ 1327.) 

Tue Liserticipe anp THE Lost Liserty.—In its construc- 
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tion of the Slave Trade Acts, the administration has, there- 
fore, set itself in antagonism to the Dred Scott decision, and 
nullified a point on the correctness of which, the correctness of 
the decision is based. The administration has sapped the 
fundamental principle of the Magna Charta of the South. It 
has attempted, by a loose, detestable, and pernicious con- 
struction, to stretch the powers of the federal government so 
as to secure a dangerous and alarming jurisdiction over the 
peculiar population of the South. 

It has by a subtle construction usurped power to treat the 
negroes as free, when the Supreme Court has decided that 
Congress has power to treat them as property alone. The ad- 
ministration has robbed from the Southern States a right. 
The Southern States now have one liberty less than the Con- 
stitution guarantees them, and the Supreme Court decrees 
them. Thus, Buchanan is a liberticide, and Cobb is his 
butcher. 

Tae Acr or 1803.—In support of his dangerous and de- 
testable construction, the talented and ingenious Secretary of 
the Treasury has cited the Act of 1803. The first section of 
that Act is as follows: 


“ That from and after the first day of April next, no master or captain of 
any ship or vessel, or any other person, shall import, or bring, or cause to 
be imported or brought, any negro, mulatto, or other person of color, not 
being a native citizen, or registered seaman of the United States, or sea- 
men natives of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope, into any port or 
place of the United States, which port or place shall be situated in any 
State, which by law has prohibited, or shall prohibit, the admission or im- 
portation of such negro, mulatto, or other person of color ; and if any cap- 
tain or master aforesaid, or any other person, shall import, or bring, or 
cause to be imported or brought, into any of the ports or places aforesaid, 
any of the persons whose admission or importation is prohibited as afore- 
said, he shall forfeit and pay the sum of one thousand dollars for each and 
every negro, mulatto, or other person of color, aforesaid, to be sued for 
and recovered by action of debt, in any court- of the United States—one 
half thereof to the use of the United States, the other half to the person or 
persons prosecuting for the penalty ; and in any action instituted for the 
recovery of the penalty aforesaid, the person or persons sued may be held 
to special bail : Provided always, That nothing in this Act shall be con- 
strued to prohibit the admission of Indians.” 

“It will be seen that Congress, by this Act, undertook to co-operate 
with those States which, by State legislation, had interposed to prevent the 
importation of negroes into this country. At that time the constitutional 
prohibition to which I have before referred, restrained Congress from the 
exercise of the absolute power of prohibiting such importation. The 
States, however, being under no such restraint, had in several instances 
adopted measures.of their own; and the Act of 1803 shows the prompt- 
ness of the general government in exercising whatever power it possessed 
in furtheranee of the object. The language of this Act is important in 
another view. It will be observed that its object is to prevent the im- 
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portation into the United States of ‘ ariy negro, mulatto, or other person of 
color, not being a native, a citizen, or registered seaman of the United 
States, or seamen natives of countries beyond the Cape of Good Hope.’ 
It is not confined to slaves or negroes bound to labor, but contemplates the 
exclusion, in the broadest terms, of all such persons, without regard to the 
character in which they may be brought. It excludes free persons as well 
as slaves, and persons bound to labor or service. The only limitation in 
the Act is, that it is confined to such persons as are prevented by the laws 
of any of the States from being imported into such States.”—Leitter to 
Colcock. 


The Act of 1803 must, of course, be construed according to 
the Constitution. Ifthe Constitution gives Congress power to 
prohibit the immigration of both negro property and free ne- 
groes, then, in the law, ‘‘ any negro, mulatto, or other person 
of color,” might mean both free negroes and negro property. 
But the Constitution gives Congress power over negro proper- 
ty only, and therefore the law must not be construed to in- 
clude free negroes, because that would be unconstitutional, 
and an odious usurpation. Chief Justice Marshall evidently 
construes the Act to contemplate negro property only. He re- 
fers to it, not as the Act prohibiting the importation of negroes, 
but as ‘the Act prohibiting the importation of slaves into any 
State which shall itself prohibit their importation,” and de- 
clares this power of the States to import slaves prior to the 
year 1808, to be “an exception to the power of Congress to 
regulate commerce.”—(Gibbons vs. Ogden, 9 Wheat. Rep.) 

ConvertisLe Terms.— The natural presumption is, that 
the Act would be construed according to the understanding of 
the States on which it was to operate. These were the slave 
States, and in them negroes and persons of color were presumed 
to be slaves, unless the contrary was expressed. ‘The com- 
mon-sense presumption is, therefore, that Congress referred to 
slaves. Indeed, about the time of the passage of the Act, ne- 
groes, mulattoes, and persons of color, were never “ thought of 
or spoken of except as property.” Slaves, and either negroes, 
mulattoes, or persons of color, were convertible terms. Thus 
the Act of Maryland of the year 1796 (2 Mazcy’s Laws, 351) 
denounced against any one who shall bring into the State 
‘‘any negro, mulatto, or other slave,” that such slave should 
be free. Negroes and slaves were thus implied to be the same. 
Expressions with the same implication are abundant in the 
laws of the slave States. If, therefore, the Act of 1803 desig- 
nates the negroes to be neither free nor slaves, the rational in- 
ference is, that the word was used in its usual way, and that 
slaves were intended. At least there are more presumptions 
that slaves only were meant than that free negroes were 
meant. 
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Sratutes or Co-Orrrative Comrry.—But what is the Act 
of 1803? It is a statute of co-operative comity. Such Uni- 
ted States statutes are numerous. Thus, the Congressional 
Acts of 1796 and 1799 (2 U. 8. L., 345; 3 U. 8. L., 125) 
empower and direct the officers of the General Government to 
conform to and assist in the execution of the health and quar- 
antine laws of a State. But those Acts cannot be cited to 
prove that Congress has a power to legislate on health, or to 
declare a general quarantine. This is conceded ; nobody pre- 
tends to the contrary. The reason is, that those Congressional 
Acts were statutes of co-operative comity, and statutes of 
co-operative comity cannot prove powers. They, of course, 
must be construed to be compliments to the States, accepted 
by the States, and such as the States will not permit their 
citizens to gainsay. Since, then, the Act of 1803 is a statute 
of co-operative comity, it is not citable to assist construction ; 
it proves no powers ; it is not to be considered. And all such 
federal statutes, whether of health, inspection, or State im- 
provements, are to be guarded with the eyes of Argus and the 
Hydra’s claws. All such statutes are subtle bribes to State 
submission, and are a most seductive danger. They, therefore, 
ought to be watched, for the enemy bearing gifts is more dan- 
gerous than the enemy bearing arms, and gifts win the laurel 
where arins march under the yoke. 

Taree Actions anp Two Inrents.—It especially ought to be 
noted that in the Slave-Trade Acts, the intent is to hold, sell, 
or dispose of as slaves, or to be held to service or labor. The 
Acts, therefore, contemplate three actions and two intents. 
The actions are to hold, to sell, and to dispose of. The two 
intents are to be “‘ a slave, or to be held to service.” It now 
may well be asked why Congress mentioned the intent to hold 
to service, if, as agreed, negro property only was intended. If 
Congress meant negroes as slaves, why did it not say slaves 
only ; why particularly add, holding to service? But the rea- 
son is plain; Congress meant to exercise the whole of its juris- 
diction ; that was a jurisdiction over negro property or negroes 
in the servile relation, negroes in involuntary servitude. This 
was a jurisdiction, not over slaves only, but over the other and 
lesser kind of involuntary servitude; and this other kind of 
servitude was that of the negroes in those States where negro 
servitude was after a term of years to cease ; where the negroes 
were not in the state of absolute slavery ; where they were in 
a higher state intermediate between absolute slavery and ab- 
solute freedom ; where they in contemplation of law were of a 
superior rank to slaves; where they were statulibers. The 
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Slave Trade Acts were criminal statutes, and were therefore 
to be strictly construed. If Congress had forbidden the im- 
portation of negroes with intent te make them slaves only, then 
traders might have imported negroes with intent to hold, sell, 
or dispose of them, not as slaves, but as statulibers. There were 
thus two offences corresponding to two different intents. The 
importation of negroes into Pennsylvania, where actual slavery 
was abolished, but where negroes in their progress from slave- 
ry to freedom were for a term of years still held to service un- 
der the laws of the State, and still until a certain time, in in- 
voluntary servitude, was one offence; but the importation of 
negroes into South Carolina, where the status of the involun- 
tary laborers was essentially different from what it was in 
Pennsylvania, was another offence. Both offences contempla- 
ted negroes as property only. Congress, therefore, had com- 
plete jurisdiction, and prohibited both offences, because if it 
had prohibited the importation of slaves only, then statulibers 
might have been imported. A criminal statute punishing im- 
portation with intent to hold, sell, or dispose of as a slave, 
would no more be construed to extend to the importation of 
statulibers or persons intended to be in involuntary servitude 
for a term of years, and therefore of a superior rank to slaves, 
than ‘‘a statute treating of deans, prebendaries, parsons, vi- 
cars, and others having spiritual promotion, is held to extend 
to bishops, though they have spiritual promotion, deans being 
the highest persons named, and bishops being of a still higher 
order.” —(1 Blackstone’s Com., p. 88.) Such was evidently 
the intendment of the Piracy Act of 1820. There the offence 
concerns ‘‘ slaves” only. Holding to service is not mentioned, 
but considerately omitted. The undoubted construction of 
that Act, therefore, is, that the importation of negroes to be 
not in slavery but in involuntary servitude for a term uf years 
only, is not piracy. If such had been the intendment, then 
the intent would have concerned slavery or involuntary servi- 
tude of any kind. The ordinance of 1787 conclusively proves 
this. It declares that “there shall be neither slavery nor in- 
voluntary servitude in the said territory, otherwise than in the 
punishment of crimes.”—{3 Story, U. 8. L., 3073.) The or- 
dinance thus prevents, not only the importation of negroes for 
the state of slavery, but the importation of. negroes for any 
other involuntary servitude, except for crime. ‘This is indis- 
putable proof that there were in contemplation of the United 
States, at least two kinds of involuntary servitude, of which 
one kind was slavery. 

Se.r-Interrretation.—The Acts, indeed, interpret them- 
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selves. The very letter of the laws shows that the ‘holding to 
service,” is not holding to service generally, but to that particu- 
lar kind of service, whereof, selling and disposing of can be 
predicated of the servant. The servant imported must be one 
of whom not only holding, but also selling and disposing of, 
may be predicated. In this predicament are, of course, slaves 
and statulibers, or all negro property, but not free negroes 
hired to work fora term. The Acts contemplate persons of 
whom selling and disposing of can be predicated, and free per- 
sons are not such. Selling is, uf course, a word applicable to 
property only, and to “dispose of,” has the same constitutional 
application. Thus Congress has power to “ dispose of” the 
territory or ‘‘ other property belonging to the United States.” — 
(U. 8S. Con., Art. V., 4 3.) 

Tae Bosron Pirate anp rae Boston Porrer.—The letter of 
the distinguished Secretary, and the leader of the Washington 
Union, are understood to admit the right of free negroes to ar- 
rive in the United States where State laws do not prohibit 
their arrival, but are understood to deny that those negroes can 
be introduced with intent to hold them to service, although 
this be free service, such as they would be held to, by their 
own free and voluntary contract. Butif the negroes can ar- 
rive and then contract, or be held to free service, it is plain 
that they can contract and then arrive, or in other words, be 
introduced with intent to be held to free service. If they can 
be legally introduced and then contract, and being free, they 
certainly can ; then they can first contract and then be intro- 
duced with the intent to execute their contract. The effect 
in both cases is the same, and the law looks to effects, and is 
practical, not fine-spun and absurd ; and if one case is not pro- 
hibited, the other is not, because what it is right to do indi- 
rectly, it is right to do directly. If free negroes cannot be in- 
troduced into the United States under a contract to labor, then 
a Boston merchant, visiting Quebec, cannot contract with a 
free-negro porter to accompany him into Massachusetts, and 
lug bundles, sweep his store, and black his boots, for a half 
year, a whole year, or six years, or sixteen. Nor could a dro- 
ver in Texas bargain with a Mexican mulatto to accompany 
him across the border and drive cattle or break horses, during 
one, five, or twelve years. If such bargains are not illegal, 
then it is not illegal to contract with Africans to come from 
Pongo, Congo, Loango, or Liberia, and work for a term in 
Mississippi cotton-fields, or Louisiana sugar-swamps, or serve 
on board of American ships, as hundreds of the Kroo negroes 
have served and are still serving —({ See Wilson’s Africa.) 
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Louisiana Susrerrvuce.—Distinguished representatives of 
the Administration have intimated that any scheme for pro- 
curing the immigration of Africans by their own voluntary act 
obligated to labor for a term of years, is a resort to subterfuge 
and in bad faith. Such distinguished representatives doubt- 
less overlooked the fact, that our oldest and most faithful ally, 
France, has publicly pledged its honor to the good faith and 
practicability of the method for the supply of African contract 
labor. It might possibly be expedient, but in the Administra- 
tion it was hardly the most refined comity, to officially infer on 
France a national lie. But hers is a foreign Government, and 
useless indignities to the first European power on her adoption 
of a system of labor which the South can sympathize with and 
adopt, are, of course, justifiable. But when Federal officials 
recall that the great State of Louisiana, through her Legisla- 
ture, has inferentially declared that the recent movement for 
the supply of African labor is legal, expedient, and practicable, 
such officials’ eminent sagacity and sense of decorum will, at 
once, see the impropriety and indelicacy of rude, insulting, and 
indecent insinuations of bad faith, impracticability, and subter- 
fuge, and abandon to the judiciary the decision of questions 
between the Federal Government and States or their citizens. 
It, however, may in advance be properly said, that those who, 
under charter of a State, shall procure the immigration of A fri- 
can laborers, will not flinch from a fair and open trial of the 
question of free contracts, voluntary arrivals, and good faith. 





ART. If1.—ORIGIN OF CIVILIZATION—WHAT IS PROPERTY ?—WHICH I8 
THE BEST SLAVE RACE? 


Tue theories which we are about to propound, we believe, 
are original with ourselves. We have heretofore published 
them in the Daily Press, and occasionally assumed them as 
truths in the pages of this Review. We have not seen in the 
Press, or heard in conversation, any denial of their truth, or 
any attempt to reply to and refute them; yet, they have not 
passed unnoticed, for distinguished scholars and statesmen, as 
well from the North as the South, have spoken to us in appro- 
bation of them, and some of the leading papers of the Union 
have republished one of them, and intimated approval of the 
others. The three subjects are intimately connected, and 
should therefore be treated of together. 

They are all-important to the well or ill being of society, and 
should be presented in such form as to excite general investi- 
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gation ; so that, if false, they may be refuted and exploded as 
noxious heresies; or, if true, be adopted as new and useful 
doctrines. These, we hope, will be considered sufficient rea- 
sons for our present undertaking. 

Whatever fate they may ultimately meet with, can little 
disturb our equanimity, because we shall be sustained by the 
consciousness that we were maintaining doctrines conservative 
alike of the institutions of the North and the South ; and fully, 
yet zealously, endeavoring ‘‘ to justify the ways of God to 
man.” 

Our first proposition is, that land monopoly, (or to express 
our idea more comprehensively and accurately,) that the power 
exercised by capital over labor, begets and sustains civilization. 

Our second: That property in human labor (which is prop- 
erty in man) is the only property. 

Our third: That the white race is the true and best slave 
race. 

An intelligent gentleman from our Indian Territory (de- 
scended from Indian ancestry himself) assigned to us as rea- 
sons for the advance of civilization in that Territory, that the 
lands on which it was safe to settle were private property, and 
that the waste unappropriated lands contained little or no 
game, or other means, to sustain a nomadic, savage mode of 
life. That private appropriation of land had made regular in- 
dustry, and sume degree of civilization, necessary to subsist- 
ence. 

In all the islands of the West Indies, except Barbadoes, the 
liberated negroes have become idlers, vagabonds, and half-sav- 
ages, retreating to the unappropriated lands in the mountains, 
or living on the voluntary fruits of the deserted farms. _Bar- 
badoes is a plain, level country, where every inch of land was, 
at the time of emancipation, appropriated and cultivated. 
Hence, to use a vulgar but expressive saying, the liberated ne- 
groes saw that it was, ‘“‘ root hog or die.” Necessity forced 
them to labor, and competition to get employment made them 
labor harder as free men than as slaves. While the agricul- 
tural products of the other islands have fallen to comparative- 
ly nothing, those of Barbadoes have increased. Slavery to capi- 
tal is cheaper and more productive than domestic slavery, 
where land monopoly is perfect, and the population dense. 

There are no facts in the early history of England so well 
and so minutely attested, as the mendicant, roving, criminal 
and half-savage condition of the liberated serfs, for centuries 
after their emancipation. 

England then contained but a sparse population, and was 
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dotted over with forests, commons, and church lands, which 
afforded a retreat for the idle, the criminal, and the mendicant. 
But for the severity of the poor laws, the cutting down the 
forests, the cultivation of the commons, the confiscation of the 
church lands, and the vast increase of population, the masses 
would have become barbarians, if not savages. Now, however, 
land monopoly has become so close, oppressive, and exacting, 
as to induce evils greater than those it cured or prevented. 
The savage state is preferable to that of the laborers of Eng- 
land. Civilization is only desirable as a means of promoting 
human well-being, and human happiness. English civiliza- 
tion sacrifices the happiness and lives of the many, to furnish 
noxious, enervating huxuries to the few. English laborers 
were well fed, well clothed, had homes and houses, and were 
in all respects best situated as serfs or slaves, and better off as 
half-savages, when first liberated, than now, as the abject 
slaves of capital. 

On many of our rivers in Eastern Virginia, where game, 
wild fruits, fish, and oysters are abundant, the necessity for 
continuous labor being removed, we find little settlements of 
small landholders, who are remarkable for crime, ignorance, 
and idleness ; who leave their lands uncultivated, and depend 
on the woods and rivers to afford them a precarious subsist- 
ence. Had they no lands or houses, and no game, with fruits, 
fish, or oysters, near them, they would become industrious, 
moral, and civilized, from necessity. 

But the best illustration of the civilizing influence of land 
monopoly, is to be found in a passage of Proudhon, which we 
have had occasion to refer to, when writing on another sub- 
ject. He says, a portion of the population of Corsica find, 
in the wild chestnut-trees, sufficient shelter and clothing for 
half the year. ‘lhey beeome idlers, robbers, and pests to se- 
ciety. It was proposed to get rid of the nuisance by cutting 
down those trees. Proudhon sagely remarks, ‘ It will suffice 
to appropriate them.” Yes, when the chestnut-trees are ap- 
propriated, made private property, the idlers and robbers must 
work for landholders and other capitalists, or starve. Slavery 
to capital will civilize them, just as it preserves the civiliza- 
tion of the Barbadoes (so called) free negroes, and of all other 
common laborers. 

Slavery to capital, restricted within proper limits (as it is 
in America), although always productive of some evils, and 
occasionally, as during the panic of last fall, of wide-spread 
human suffering, is, on the whole, the greatest of human bless- 
ings, because it alone begets and preserves civilization. When 
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however, land and other capital become a close monopoly, owned 
and administered by a few, as in Great Britain, it (slavery to 
capital) becomes the greatest of curses. Its influence is thus 
depicted by all the Reviews of Great Britain, and by all of her 
writers of distinction who have treated of society, except Mr. 
Macaulay, and such is the concurrent testimony of frequent and 
centinuous reports of committees of Parliament for the last fifty 
years. We endeavored, in ‘* Cannibals All,” to adduce ample 
testimony of this fact. No abolitionist has denied, and no so- 
cialist can deny it, for socialism is the assertion that the evils 
of free competition in society are intolerable, and that such 
society should be reorganized and reconstructed. If, however, 
it be true, as Mr. Wilson Holt, a writer in the September 
number of the Literary Messenger, and Mr. Macaulay con- 
tend, that in Europe the laboring class have shared, equally 
with the capitalists, the advantages growing out of modern 
inventions, discoveries, and improvements ; if it be a * vulgar 
notion” that ‘the few are made rich at the expense of the 
many ;” if the capitalist of Western Europe, “instead of being 
the poor man’s enemy,” is his ** best and indispensable friend ;” 
if in free society human well-being has so rapidly advanced, 
that ‘a country wake in the nineteenth century may display 
as much finery as a drawing-room of the eighteenth century ;” 
if the peasant’s cottage may be equal to the ‘house of the 
substantial tradesman sixty years since ;” if such society be- 
tokens a proximate terrestrial elysium, so clearly as to induce 
the remark by Mr. Holt, that ‘the flattering dream of man’s 
ultimate perfectibility may yet be realized ;” if all this be 
true, let us at once abolish slavery, and get ready for the prom- 
ised miliennium; for, although our slave society be jogging 
along pretty well, there is nothing in its past history, or pres- 
ent state, to excite such brilliant descriptions or sanguine ex- 
pectations as those indulged in by Messrs. Holt and Macaulay. 
They stand alone. The rest of the world, including even the 
abolitionists, think free society in Europe a murderous failure. 

Differing widely as we do from Mr. Holt, in some respects 
we cannot but admire his ability and research, and feel sure 
that sociological science will be promoted by the continuance 
of his investigations. He will help to eviscerate and evolve 
proximate truth, and that is as much as the wisest philosopher 
ever did or ever can do. Mistaken in something he will be, 
for “it is human to err;” yet he is not a whit more liable 
to err than his critics. -For our part, we think the only 
achievement of modern progress that benefits the poor, is the 
facilities it affords to the laborer to escape from the too close 
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embraces of ‘‘its best and indispensable friend,” capital. The 
instincts of the poor correspond with our philosophy, for they 
are emigrating annually by the million to new countries, where 
their ‘‘ best and indispensable friend” is not present to extend 
to them his Juggernaut caresses. 

We have indulged in this digression, and anticipated what 
we intended to defer to another part of our essay, in conse- 
quence of meeting with Mr. Holt’s article while writing. We 
return to our subject. 

No one would produce or fabricate luxuries for his own con- 
sumption or use. It requires ten times as much labor to pro- 
duce a yard of fine broadcloth as a yard of kersey, and not half 
so much to produce a sheepskin as a yard of kersey. If we 
had to make clothes for ourselves, we should wear furs in the 
winter and go almost naked in summer. ‘Thus do all savages 
in regions where land is common, and where there is no aceu- 
mulated capital. Had we all to build our own houses, a wig- 
wam ora log-cabin would amply satisfy our wants. Men 
produce luxuries for others to produce necessaries for them- 
selves. The monopoly of land and other capital compels them 
to do this. The rich landholders, or other capitalists who 
command the labor of the poor, and who prefer luxuries to 
coarse and common productions, in effect say to the laborer, 
**This world, where we live, is ours; you working men must 
build us fine houses, procure for us all the luxuries of land and 
sea, fabricate for us costly furniture and equipages, and be our 
servants at all times to obey our beck and call, else you shall 
starve or freeze.” The poor must obey, and in doing so be- 
come civilized, for the skill and capacity to produce the luxu- 
ries of life, and to gratify all the wants of the wealthy and 
intellectual, is the essence, the whole of civilization. The rich 
require laws to be made and executed, skillful medical attend- 
ance, splendid churches, eloquent and learned divines, fine 
paintings and statuary, magnificent gardens, costly palaces of 
exquisite and elaborate architectural construction, books on 
every subject, accomplished play-actors and danseuses and 
musicians ; in fine, they require everything pertaining to civil- 
ized life, and compel the landless pour to produce them, as the 
condition of living. 

In doing this they produce competition among the poor, who, 
seeing that skillful labor, which requires genius and education, 
is much better paid than coarse, common labor, such as agri- 
culture, wood-cutting, mining, W&c., &c., endeavor to excel 
each other, as lawyers, physicians, divines, editors, authors, 
architects, painters, &c., &c. ‘Thus does capital beget, pre- 
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serve, and advance civilization. Land monopoly, which is the 
most common, and most intelligible form of capital, is essen- 
tially necessary to civilized life. Domestic slavery, of itself, 
does not beget it; for wandering tribes who hold lands in com- 
mon, although they usually hold slaves also, are never civil- 
ized. Competition alone begets human progress. Among the 
slaves to capital, competition always prevails, but there is none 
among domestic slaves. This competition in free society, when 
moderate, and when all common laborers can obtain good wages, 
eheap rents, food, and clothing, is an unmixed good. In very 
new and sparsely settled countries, where land is cheap and 
labor in great demand, as in our West, it is probably the best 
form of society; it is even tolerable in our Eastern cities and 
on our Northeastern farms; but it is attended with many 
evils, the only check and correvtive of which is emigration to 
the far West. The facility of such emigration checks, in some 
measure, the greedy appetite of capital, but not sufficiently to 
prevent starving mobs, and socialistic and agrarian doctrines 
and schemes. 

In Western Europe the slavery to capital is intolerable. 

That form of this slavery, combined with domestic slavery, 
which existed in ancient times universally, which now prevails 
in our Southern States, and in nine tenths of the rest of the 
world, is no doubt the best, the natural and normal, and, in 
general, necessary condition of civilized social existence. Do- 
mestic slavery leaves enough of slavery to capital, to beget 
competition, encourage science, learning, and professional, me- 
chanical and artistic skill, whilst it relieves the ignorant mass 
of slaves from the grinding oppression of skill and capital, and 
governs, provides for, and protects them. Nine tenths of the 
free in slave society are possessed of little or no capital. The 
few educated among them shun the common labor of slaves, 
and become professional men, artists, mechanics, merchants, 
or officers in the navy or army. ‘They, too, are the slaves of 
capital ; but as their wages depend on their skill and industry, 
they are stimulated by competition to intellectual, scientific, 
and artistic improvement. Slave society, while it insures 
continued comfort t> the weak, ignorant, and helpless, stimu- 
lates the skillful to energy, enterprise, and industry, and thus 
furnishes security to all society, while it promotes progress 
and improvement. The history of all civilized antiquity at- 
tests the trath of our theory, while the histcry of Western Eu- 
rope for the last 300 years is but one continued wailing of 
starving free laborers. This substratum in free society (the 
common laborers) are taxed and oppressed by all above them, 
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and have no protection or insurance whatever, because they 
have no masters. 

We conclude that the slavery of labor and skill to capital, 
alone begets, preserves, and advances civilization; but that, 
in densely-settled countries, this slavery becomes intolerable to 
the common laborers, unless they are subjected to domestic 
slavery, which relieves them from the grinding and crushing 
weight of unfeeling and irresponsible skill and capital; for 
skill is master as well as slave, and extorts ten times as rach 
of the earnings of common labor, as it pays in tax tu the capi- 
talist. We feel that we have not written an able argument, 
but we know that all human history attests the truth of our 
theory. Everybody can understand and appreciate facts, and 
deduce conclusions from them—while the @ prior? speculations 
of philosophy, however ingenious and ably sustained, have 
little weight with the public, yet quite as much as they -de- 
serve, for time and experience always refute and falsify them. 

Our object is rather to refute the wicked, agrarian doctrines 
of the socialists of Europe and America—who see nothing but 
evil in the relations of capital and labor, and who propose to 
upset all the present arrangements and institutions of free so- 
ciety to correct those relations—than to defend slave society, 
which is healthy, prosperous, contented, and progressive, and 
needs no defence. ‘The North encourages socialism in its mad 
and destructive schemes ; for Black Republicanism, under so- 
cialistic lead, holds the reins of power. Now, should they 
succeed in their free love, agrarian, infidel, Fourierite schemes 
at home—should they fire their own social edifice, they will 
be more ready and more daring in their efforts to fire ours. 
Conservatism in the North is helpless and hopeless. It has no 
organs in the press, in the lecture-room, in the pulpit, in its 
legislative halls, or on the stump. 

The late elections show, that it has purveiabens at discretion 
to Greeley, Seward, Parker, Beecher, Philips, and the other 
free-love, free-negro, and free-everything leaders. ‘The’ mori- 
bund conservatives of the North need a protectorate quite as 
much as Mexico; and we only propose to fulfill the duties of 
that office, until General Houston returns to the Senate, and 
has one regularly appointed. 

We have Dr. Wayland’s authority in our favor, for he main- 
tains that those adults who cannot properly take care of them- 
selves, should have guardians (not masters) to govern and 
take care of them. 

Our next proposition is— That property in human labor, 
t. €., property in man, is the only property.” 
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What has no value, however great its utility, is not property. 
The utility of air, light, heat and water, is as great as that 
of land, but being wswally common to all, not the subjects of 
appropriation, or private ownership, they have no exchange- 
able value. When lands are common to all, they cease to 
have exchangeable value—they are not property. Appropri- 
ated land, distant from civilized settlements, which will not 
command labor, has no value—is not property. When every 
man has as much land as he can till, and every man (as Mr. 
Seward proposes) tills his own land, lands cease also to have 
exchangeable value—cease to be property. They are called 
property so soon as they are monopolized by the few, and the 
many landless cultivate them en condition of giving a part of 
the results of their labor to the landowners. The land still 
has no value; it is an agency of production, it is true, but rain, 
air, light, heat, and cold, are equally useful and indispensable 
agencies of production. If the former be property, so are the 
latter. Land, in countries where the whole soil is appropriated, 
is a means of commanding, taxing and owning human labor, 
that is, of owning men; for men, like horses, are not good to 
eat, and the command of their labor is the only ownership 
attainable as to them. This ownership is exercised mildly 
and humanely, so long as laborers are few and landholders 
many ; but as population increases in density, the land rises in 
price, because its owners can exact more of the earnings of 
the common laborer. He becomes a larger shareholder as 
population increases, gets labor cheaper, and is every day 
growing richer, because he commands or owns more human 
beings. 

The labor which he commands is his only property ; the land 
merely a means of commanding it. Air, light, heat, and 
water, when they become subjects of private appropriation, 
will also command labor or its results. If I have an inclosure 
that excludes light and free circulation of air from my neigh- 
bor’s house, he will pay me to remove it, so as to admit air and 
light. I had no property in air and light, yet like land, as 
above described, they became means of commanding my neigh- 
bor’s labor or its results. 

When I charge for the use of my well or spring, I also 
command human labor or its results. 1 become partial owner 
of those who use my well and spring. It is they who are my 
property, not the water. 

I go on the river and catch fish and oysters, and into the 
woods and fields and shoot game. ‘They will sell in market 
just for the average time and labor consumed in catching or 
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shooting like quantities of fish, oysters, and game. The latter 
do not fetch a cent; ’tis my labor that sells. They are not 
property, but I am. 

A wild horse caught on the prairies, tamed, and brought to 
market, sells just for the worth of the labor needed to catch, 
tame, and bring him to market. The horse is not property, 
does not sell for a cent; it is the labor bestowed on him. The 
same is true of the tame horse. He sells for nothing ; it is the 
human labor, or its products, expended in rearing him, that sells. 

Suppose an English nobleman, a bachelor, to awake .in the 
morning and find that all his laborers, servants, and tenants, 
had escaped, and that no one was permitted to enter his 
domains, and he confined within their limits. Like Robinson 
Crusoe, he is “ lord of all he surveys,” but owns no property. 
He is poorer than Crusoe, for he lives in a colder clime and 
must work harder fora living. He has lost his whole property 
in losing his men, his command of human labor. 

The political economists, and the scientific world at large, 
generally concur in the theory that human labor, alone, begets: 
value. They distinguish value from utility. To understand 
us, the reader must keep in mind the same distinction. We 
are not aware, however, that any one has anticipated us in 
deducing from this theory of value, the further conclusion, 
“that property is what possesses value, and if nothing pos- 
sesses value but human labor, then, human labor is the only 
property.” 

Ye capitalists, North and South, who own no negroes, recol- 
lect that your income isderived from the white labor which your 
capital commands. You are partially, or completely, white- 
slave owners. ‘The law of the land does not require you to 
provide for and take care of them, in health and sickness, in 
old age and infancy, but the laws of humanity and of God 
do. ‘Their labor supports you, for which you pay not a cent, 
for you have nothing to pay with but your capital, and that 
you keep intact. Like the masters of negroes, you command 
human labor, allowing it generaily not enough of its own 
earnings to live comfortably, at all seasons of the year and at 
all periods of life. You are masters without the feelings and 
sympathies, the cares and responsibilities, of masters. 

Corollary : Men, or their labor, being the only thing valu- 
able, and trade being an exchange of values, there is no trade 
but the slave trade; the trade in human labor, or its results, 
which is the trade in human beings. 

Our third and last propesition is, that the white race is the 
best and the true slave race. 

VOL. I.—NO, VI. 4 
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All ancient slavery was slavery of the white race or of the 
Mongolian race—whites were greatly preferred. The Greek 
slaves were either Greeks or other white races. The most 
intelligent authors and artists brought the highest prices. 
Beauty of person in slaves stood in estimation next to artis- 
tic skill. In the earlier days of Greece, the Macedonians were 
a wild mountain race, devoted to liberty, and impatient under 
restraint, like all barbarians and savages. They made pro- 
verbially bad slaves. The Roman slaves seem to have been 
chiefly of the Teutonic race, Goths and Germans. The ex- 
tent of their empire enabled them to select black Ethiopians, 
or lighter hues of the Mongolian race. But, like the Greeks, 
they preferred slaves of the best types of the white race. The 
Turks are very dainty and choice in the selection of their 
slaves. They prefer, and buy in open market in Constanti- 
nople every day, Georgians and Circassians, the most beautiful 
of the white race, and of mankind. European slaves have 
ever been almost all of the white race. Negro slavery is of 
very recentorigin. Negroes were introduced into America, not 
to supply the place of domestic servants, but of field hands. 
Up to the end of the last century, white indentured servants 
from Europe were much used by us, and preferred as house- 
‘servants, gardeners, and ostlers. 

There are striking similitudes and analogies between the 
brute creation and the human races. Some species are, among 
men as weil as beasts and birds, always found, and ever con- 
tinue, irreclaimably wild. Among beasts and birds this class 
is called animals “ fere nature.” Indians are men “ fere 
nature.” They never can be permanently tamed, domesti- 
cated, or civilized. They are as like the white man, as the 
wolf to the dog, the buffalo to the ox, the pheasant and par- 
tridge to the domestic hen, the mallard to the common puddle- 
duck. Yet, like the wolf, the partridge, the mallard, and the 
zebra, they are untamable as a species or race. A Van Am- 
burg can tame, domesticate, and educate an individual Ben- 
gal tiger, and, no doubt, could also subdue, educate, and civil- 
ize a Pawnee Indian; but the love of liberty, and perfect 
abandon, are too deeply rooted in savage races of men and 
savage animals, for domesticity, tameness, and civilization. 
The Arab barb is as readily broken in, tamed, and civilized, 
as the white boy. A good deal of moral suasion, and a little 
of the lash, suffice to break boys and colts. When broken, 
they never wish to return to the wild state, like Indians and 
tigers. Their natures are refined, and in all respects superior 
to those of wild animals and wild men. Submission to supe 
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riors, to law, government, and slavery variously modified, is 
natural and agreeable to them. There are a few vicious 
blooded horses and vicious white men, who hate restraint, dis- 
obey masters and other superiors, violate rule and law, and 
commit crimes. They, like wild animals, love licentious lib- 
erty, and are only fit for the plough, the penitentiary, and 
the gallows. 

Mules and negroes are an intermediate class, who can only 
be half tamed, domesticated, civilized, and enslaved. Hardy 
in constitution, strong in body, and capable of much labor, 
they are nevertheless invaluable for coarse, common work. 
Continued physical punishment, or the fear of it, is necessary 
to keep them at work. White men and blooded horses delight 
in moderate labor; indeed, there is always danger of their over- 
working themselves and injuring their health thereby. Labor 
is the essence of civilization, and that race is highest that en- 
gages in and pursues it most steadily and skilfully. The mule 
and the negro are weighed down by the “ vis inertie” of their 
natures, never hurt themselves by overwork, and require the 
sight or the infliction of the lash to keep them at work at all. 
The labor which white men and blooded horses submit to 
so cheerfully is involuntary labor, because agreeable from 
habit acting on their refined, domestic and civilizable natures. 
They work for others from necessity, but do not require the 
stimulant of physical force to make them work. 

To say the white race is not the true and best slave race 
is to contradict all history, and in effect to assert that there is 
some superior race ; for that race that is most social, tame, 
domestic, skilful, educatable, and most readily submits to 
government in all its usual forms, is certainly the highest 
race. Nine tenths of government is slavery, even in (so called) 
free societies. Married women, children, sailors, soldiers, 
wards, apprentices, &c., are not governed by law, but by the 
will of superiors, their persons are enslaved. Patient submis- 
sion to their situation, and ready obedience to their superiors, 
is virtuous conduct on their part, and evinces high and civilized 
natures. Negroes and Indians do not fulfil the duties arising 
from these relations with equal patience and fidelity, for 
hatred of restraint, of the duties, forms, fashions, observances, 
and conventionalities of civilized life, and the love of un- 
bridled liberty, are the leading traits and characteristics 
of savages. 

Among the whites, however, there is a numerous class of 
men with savage natures, who will not conform to the re- 
quirements of civilized society, who violate law and order, and 
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commit all kinds of crime. Such men compose the mobs in 
our cities, fill our prisons and almshouses, colonize Utah and 
Northern freedom and F ourierite dens of iniquity, and become no- 
madic beggars, pirates, robbers, and murderers. Such are the 
gypsies of Europe, the lazzaroni of Naples, the proletariat of 
France, the thievish, wandering beggars of England, and the 
leperos of Mexico. Such wretches are unfit to live in civilized 
society, so great is their love of licentious liberty, their hatred 
of law, government, morality, and religion. They are un- 
tamable, and, like all untamable animals, human or brute, are 
gradually exterminated. They are as unfitted for slavery as 
North American Indians or Bengal tigers. The noblest na- 
tures best perform the routine of duty required by law or re- 
ligion, by parents, masters, kings, or other superior authorities. 
We should ever bear in mind that slavery is but a form of 
government,.and by far its oldest and most common form. 

Too much liberty is the great evil of our age, and the vindi- 
cation of slavery the best corrective of the spirit of lawless 
licentiousness that threatens to subvert society. 





ART. 1V.—NORTH CAROLINA—HER WEALTH, RESOURCES, AND 
HISTORY. 


Norrs Carorrna has fifty thousand square miles of territory— 
just about the area of England. But while England, exclusive of 
Scotland and Wales, has a population of seventeen millions, North 
Carolina has barely one million. If this difference is not to continue, 
can we ever equal, or even approximate, the population of England ? 
When at Washington, persons, comparatively strangers to our State, 
often have said to me, “ So you are from the piny region of North 
Carolina.” ‘They sometimes seemed surprised when I[ told them that 
the section from which I came was more remote from the district 
covered with pines than Washington City itself, and even less like it 
in its external features. The fact that the principal lines of travel 
through our State have been along that comparatively narrow belt of 
level pine forest, has made most persons from abroad suppose that the 
whole State is of that character. 

It was in the month of July, 1584, that the first Europeans who 
ever touched the shores of any one of the old thirteen States, ap- 
proached the coast of North-Carolina, under the command of Amadas 
and Barlowe. In the report to Sir Walter Raleigh, drawn up by the 
latter, it is said that two days before they came in sight of land, 
“We smelled so sweet and so strong a smell, as if we had been in 
the midst of some delicate garden, abounding with all kinds of odor- 
iferons flowers,” On reaching the land it was found “so full of 
grapes, as the very beating and surge of the sea overflowed them, of 
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which we found such plenty, as well there as in all places else, both 
on the sand and on the green soil, on the hills as in the plains, as 
well on every little shrub, as also climbing the tops of high cedars, 
that I think in all the world the like abundance is not to be found ; 
and myself having seen those parts of Europe that most abound, find 
such difference as were incredible to be written.” Inside of the long, 
narrow tract of islands, along which they coasted for two hundred 
miles, they found what “ appeared another great sea” between them 
and the main land. Everywhere they were struck with surprise, as 
they beheld the variety, the magnitude and beauty of the forest-trees, 
which not only surpassed those of Bohemia, Muscovia or Hercynia,” 
but “ bettering the cedars of the Azores, of the Indies, or Lybanus.” 

Two years later, after a residence of twelve months on the main 
land, with a party of colonists, Ralph Lane declared “ the main to 
be the goodliest soil under the cope of heaven,” “the goodliest and 
most pleasing territory in the world,” ‘‘and the climate so whole- 
some, that we had not one sick since we touched the land here.” 
He affirms that if it ‘‘had but horses and kine in some reasonable 
proportion, I dare assure myself, being inhabited with English, no 
realm in Christendom were comparable to it. For this already, we 
find, that what commodities soever, Spain, France, or Italy, or the 
East parts, do yield to us, &e.—these parts do abound with the 
growth of them all; and sundry other rich commodities, that no parts 
of the world, be they West or East Indies, have, here we find the 
greatest abundance of.” 

When we contemplate North Carolina at the present day, we ree- 
ognize the features here described. There is on the coast the same 
long line of low sandy islands, probably formed by the deposits of 
sediment, where the fluvial waters from the interior are checked in 
their course by the opposing current of the Gulf stream. With the 
exception of the fine harbor of Beaufort, there are the same difficult 
inlets which terrified those early voyagers, and on their maps were 
marked with figures of sinking ships. Inside of the range, there are 
the same broad and shallow seas, most abundantly supplied with fish, 
and those other inhabitants of the deep, which are alike calculated 
to minister to the necessities and luxuries of mankind. On the 
“main” there are lands not inferior in fertility to the famous Del- 
tas of the Nile and the Mississippi. Cultivation for one hundred 
successive years, in the most exhausting of the grain crops, has not 
diminished their productiveness. Though it has cost something to 
render these swamp-lands suitable for cultivation, yet no agricultural 
investment ever made in America, perhaps, yields a better return, 
and this fact affords another illustration of the truth, that Providence 
has decreed that the best things in life shall cost labor to attain them. 
And yet, up to this time, but a small proportion, many persons think 
not one fiftieth part, of the swamp lands in the eastern portion of the 
State, have been put into cultivation. When, after the manner of 
Holland, all of this region shall have been reclaimed, the entire pres- 
ent population of the State might be removed to it without beimg 
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able to cultivate the half of it. Almost every portion of it, too, is 
penetrated by navigable streams. Passing inward a hundred 
miles or more from the coast, we reach that belt of pine land, which 
was formerly regarded as only valuable for its timber and naval 
stores generally, but which latter experiments show may, without 
difficulty, be rendered highly productive. By the application of 
marl or lime, it has been ascertained that most of this region can be 
made to yield abundant crops, both of cotton and the cereals. 
Westward of this, there stretches for two or three hundred miles, a 
moderately elevated, undulating country, presenting almost every va- 
riety of landscape, soil, and production, At its extreme borders 
there rises up a mountainous region, with bolder scenery, and a more 
bracing climate. Few of our own citizens realize the extent of this 
district, or are aware of the fact, that it is three hundred miles in 
length, and has probably more than forty peaks, that surpass in alti- 
tude Mount Washington, long regarded as the most elevated point in 
the Atlantic States. Though this region does not present the glacier 
fields and eternal snows of the Alps, yet their want is amply atoned 
for, by a vegetation rich as the tropics themselves can boast of. 
Rocky masses, of immense height and magnitude, and long ridges 
and frightful precipices, are to be found ; but the prevailing character 
of this section is one of such fertility, that the forest-trees attain 
their most magnificent proportions, on the sides, and even about the 
tops of the highest mountains. There, too, are to be seen those 
strange treeless tracts, which the aboriginal inhabitants supposed to 
be the foot-prints of the ‘‘ Evil one,” as he stepped from mountain 
to mountain. ‘Their smooth, undulating surfaces, covered with wav- 
ing grasses, suggest far different associations to the present beholders. 
The landscape is variegated, too, by tracts of thirty and even forty 
miles in extent, covered with dense forests of the balsam fir-trees, 
appearing in the distance dark as “the plumage of the raven’s wing,” 
and green carpets of elastic moss, and countless vernal flowers, among 
which the numerous species of the azalia, the kalmia, and the rhodo- 
dendron, especially contend in the variety, delicacy, and brilliancy of 
their hues. From the sides of the mountains flow cold and limpid 
streams along broad and beautiful valleys. Though such a region as 
this can never weary the eye, its chief merit is, that almost every 
part of it is fitted to be occupied by, and to minister to, the wants of 
man. 

Our State, from the seashore to its western limit, is probably as 
well watered as any equal extent of territory on the face of the globe, 
and in all the middle and upper portions, the supply of water-power 
is inexhaustible. In fact there are single rivers, such as the Cataw- 
ba and French Broad or “ Racing river” of the Cherokees, which 
are sufficient to move the machinery of a State, Throughout our 
entire territory there are-no barren wastes, and rarely a square mile 
to be found, which cannot maintain its proportionate share of popu- 
lation. In all its parts, too, the variety, magnitude, and beauty of 
its forest-trees fully sustain the encomiums of those early explorers. 
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While the seaboard counties have those peculiar to that region, like 
the cypress, juniper, live oak, and the gigantic pines of the swamps, 
fit to become the ‘“ masts of great Admirals,” and the mountains 
such varieties as are suited to a hardier climate, the State as a whole 
seems to contain representatives of almost all the trees of the North 
American forest in their fullest and grandest development, and to af- 
ford, in the greatest profusion, ali manner of timber and beautiful 
woods for the uses of the artificer. 

When we look beneath the surface of the earth there are abundant 
objects of interest. North Carolina has the distinction of being the 
first of all the governments of the world that ordered a geological 
Survey of its territory, and she has, in my opinion, a greater variety 
of mineral substances than any single State of the Union. Not only 
does she present the diamond, platinum, gold, silver, and many 
other substances interesting to the man of science for their rarity, 
or attractive to the lovers of science, for their beauty, but she pos- 
sesses in great abundance those minerals which add most to the 
wealth and permanent prosperity of a State. Though her ccal meas- 
ures are not perhaps as extensive as those of some of the other 
States, yet they are sufficiently so to beinexhaustible, while the coals 
are of the very best qualities for fuel, for the making of gas, and for 
the manufacture of iron. 

With respect to the ores of iron, I think she may fairly claim to 
be the first of all the States, becatise she not only has all such ores as 
they possess, in the greatest abundance, but she is the only one known 
to contain the rare and valuable black band ore, and that in quanti- 
ties vastly surpassing the deposits in Scotland itself. When, there- 
fore, we look to the coal measures on Deep river, and find all these 
ores in the greatest abundance, overlying, or between the coal seams 
themselves, and consider all the advantages of this locality, we can 
hardly doubt the correctness of the opinion expressed by the most 
experienced miners and manufacturers of iron, that when proper out- 
lets are opened, by the completion of the works of improvement now 
in progress, iron can be there made and transported to Wales, and 
sold at as cheap a rate as that for which the Welch manufacturers 
now afford the article. 

Extensive beds of valuable marls are ascertained to exist over al- 
most the entire eastern portion of the State, and afford the means of 
making fertile most parts of that section. Recent examinations 
have brought to light to so great an extent, lime, copper ores, and 
other valuable minerals, as to satisfy every one that North Carolina 
is eminently fortunate in her geological formations. 

The agricultural productions of the State are not less varied than 
its surfaces and soils. I know of no article grown in New-England, 
or New-York, that cannot be obtained with less labor, and at lower 
rates, in the mountain region of North Carolina. Whatever the 
middle and western States of the Union yield can be produced in 
abundance, not only in the central parts, but in fact all over our 
State. While tobacco may be profitably grown in almost every por- 
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tion of it, some of the northern counties produce varieties, equal and 
probably superior, to what old Virginia herself, or any other part of 
the world, grows. Cotton of fine qualities is produced in the lower 
couities, in as great quantity to the acre, and with as high profits, 
as in the southwestern States. The progress this culture has of 
_ late made with us, when we consider the large area suitable to it, 
renders it probable that at no distant day North Carolina will take 
rank among the first cotton States of the Union. The rice of the 
Cape Fear is esteemed equal to the best in the world, and its culture 
may be largely extended in that region. ‘The lowland counties of 
the east and northeast, as producers of breadstuffs, are destined to 
be to the adjacent regions what Egypt was in the time of the Pha- 
raohs. 

The grape is indigenous in every part of the State, from Curri- 
tuck to Cherokee, and among the hundreds of native varieties that 
are from time to time brought to light, after the neglect and waste of 
centuries, there are doubtless many which will equal, possibly surpass, 
the delicious Scuppernong of the Albemarle region, and the famous 
Catawba of Buncombe. With such indications, and our favorable 
soils and climate, why may we not in time approximate the vin- 
tages of France and Germany ? 

Mr. Webster once remarked to me in conversation, that he did not 
believe that we should ever be able to obtain good wine from the 
Atlantic slope of the American éontinent. The reason given by 
him was this: the prevailing winds of the temperate regions being 
from the west, and as in the United States they came from the land, 
a much higher degree of heat was felt in the summer than in Europe, 
where they blew from the Atlantic ocean. Hence he thought the 
extreme heat of the summer here would bring about too soon an 
acetous fermentation, unfavorable to the production of good wines. 
If this view should present an insurmountable difficulty, with respect 
to wines made from foreign grapes, that ripen in the heat of our 
summers, it nevertheless would not exist in the case of the natives, 
which do not usually come to maturity until the greatest heats of the 
summer are past, namely, in the months of September and October. 
In fact, in a district of a few miles in extent on the Tryon mountain, 
where neither dew nor frost is ever known, and which is remark- 
able for the variety and excellence of its native grapes, they are often 
found in fine condition in the open air, as late as December. 

In the wine districts of France, there are embraced in all about 
eight thousand square miles, a considerable portion of which con- 
sists of rocky steeps, and terraces, unfitted for the production of the 
cereals, and yet the yield in wine is of the value of more than fifty 
millions of dollars annually, while the product of brandy is from 
ten to twelve millions. 

It thus appears that the whole yield from these eight thousand miles 
of territory is equal to about one half of the average value of the 
cotton crop of-the United States for the last-five years. There is 
doubtless in North Carolina a much greater amount of land than 
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this, suitable to the growing of grapes, and may we not hope, one of 
these days, to become a great wine-producing community ? 

With the single exception of the sugar from the cane, I know of 
no agricultural product of the Union which is not suited to our 
State. I do not merely mean to say that they may be produced, but 
that they all find in our limits their appropriate soil and climate, 
and can be successfully cultivated to an extent greatly surpassing 
the wants of our own people. All the domestic animals existing in 
the United States thrive within our borders. ‘Though the sheep may 
be advantageously reared in almost every part of the State, he finds 
his best climate and most attractive food in the mountainous region, 
while the blood horse can be most successfully raised in the sandy 
districts of the lower country. 

The climate of North Carolina, as a whole, is eminently favorable. 
I know that different opinions prevail in many quarters, and so much 
is said in these days of northern energy and southern indolence, that you 
will doubtless pardon a few remarks tending to dispel a singular popular 
delusion, I maintain, then, that during nine tenths of the existence 
of man on the globe, as historically known, the destinies of the world 
have been controlled by nations occupying territories, having as 
warm climates as our own. According to the settled opinion of the 
learned, when man was first created, he was placed by Providence in 
such a climate; and it would be singular, indeed, if, when he was 
commanded to multiply and replenish the earth, he should have been 
placed by his Creator in an unfavorable location. Egypt, where 
man seems first to have attained a high state of civilization, and India, 
had tropical climates. The four great empires of antiquity were, in 
their centres, subjected to ranges of temperature as high as ours. 
Babylon and Persepolis were nearer the equator than the most 
southern point of North Carolina, while Nineveh was below its 
northern limit, and the hearts of the Assyrian and Persian empires 
were subjected to a warmer climate than ours. And Greece and 
Rome, too, were lands of the olive, the vine, and the fig-tree, and 
possessed temperatures as high as our own. What people ever ex- 
hibited more spirit, energy, and enterprise, than the Greeks in their 
Persian wars and Asiatic invasions? Where has the world seen 
such an example of long-sustained strength and energy, as was mani- 
fested by the Romans, when they held for so many centuries the best 
portions of the known world, from Scotland down to the great 
African desert? After the decay. and fall of their empire, there 
began, under the Tropic of Cancer, a movement,headed by Mohammed, 
which swept over the earth with the rapidity of a flame of fire, sub- 
jecting the principal parts of it to its control. A high state of civil- 
ization was kept up for centuries at Bagdad and Cordova, the capitals 
of the principal branches of the Saracenic dominions. After their 
decline, and the overthrow of the Greek, empire of Constantinople, 
the period of Spanish ascendency began. It thus appears that it is 
only during the last two or three centuries, that the so-called north- 
ern nations have had control of the world. The extraordinary popu- 
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lar error which so generally prevails on this subject is due, doubtless, 
mainly to the fact that to the minds of the majority of men, the 
present is everything, and the past, however long it may have been, 
goes for nothing. It, in part, too, may be accounted for by the well- 
known circumstance, that the old Roman empire in the period of its 
decay was overrun by bands of barbarians from the north. But at 
that time the strength of the Romans was gone, having been destroy 
ed by their vices, and the despotisms to which they had been sub- 
jected. In fact, they had long ceased to be a military people, or to 
bear arms, and had been accustomed to hire these barbarians to de- 
fend them. That they should have fallen a prey to them is no more 
wonderful than that a decrepit giant, after a century of vice and 
dissipation, should have been overpowered by a stripling. There can 
be no doubt but that any one of the half-a-dozen such armies as the 
Roman Republic was able to keep in the field at the same time, 
would have been able to beat any horde of barbarians that ever 
crossed the frozen Danube. 

I would not disparage or undervalue the intellect, talent, energy, 
and courage, exhibited by the northern nations in our day. But 
Homer still stands the monarch of Poetry. All attempts to equalize 
others with him, but serve to show their lamentable inferiority. 
Demosthenes and Cicero are still the models to which the student in 
oratory is pointed. Who has exhibited more capacity for metapbys- 
ical science than Aristotle, or greater genius for mechanical philoso- 
phy than Archimedes? Whose works of art surpass those of Phidias 
and Michael Angelo? Whe as moralists have been superior to Soc- 
rates and St. Paul? What navigators were more enterprising and 
daring than Christopher Columbus and Vasco de Gama? Who as 
warriors, statesmen, and possessors of universal genius and talent, 
rank above Julius Cwsar and Napoleon Bonaparte? The catalogue 
might be indefinitely extended, by references, both to Europe and 
the United States ; but until these names are overshadowed, it cannot 
be truthfully said that a northern clime is necessary to develop the 
highest degree of human courage, talent, energy, and intellect. 

We have, then, all the necessary physical conditions in our territo- 
ry, minerals, soils, woods, waters, and climate, to make us a great 
agricultural State. In addition to these advantages, there must be 
an intelligent, energetic, and moral population. It is only within 
our day, that the characteristics and qualities of the various raves of 
men have received any large share of attention. Many ages ago the 
different species of animals and plants, and even the heavenly bodies, 
were the objects of study ; but it is only of late that the peculiarities 
of the several races of men have become the subjects of investigation, 
and that this branch of science, most important to man, las made re- 
markable progress. 

The dominant race in our State belongs entirely to the great Cau- 
easian family, that has in all ages controlled the destinies of the 
world. Wherever it has existed, neither zone, nor clime, nor exter- 
nal circumstances, have materially modified its physical and mental 
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features. It has dominated alike in Northern and in Southern Eu- 
rope, and in Central and Southern Asia, nor have the torrid heats 
of Africa prevented Carthagenian, and Roman, and Saracenic ascen- 

dency. In America, too, wherever its stock bas been kept pure, its 
superiority has been equaily striking, from Canada to Cape Horn. 

But while it everywhere shows itself to be superior to any of the 
other races, it is nevertheless affected to some extent by certain causes. 
While the mixture of those nearly related by blood is extremely inju- 
rious, and on the other hand the union of races widely different is 
destructive in a few generations to the hybrid progeny resulting from 
it, it has been ascertained that a combination of varieties of the same 
race is advantageous, and that, in such cases, there are exhibited the 
highest degrees of courage, energy, and intellect. The ancestors of 
the present population of North Carolina were mainly from Eng- 
land, and the English peeple are themselves a combination of the 
original Celts, Romans, Saxons, Danes, and Normans. In our own 
State they have received a large admixture of the modern Germans, 
Irish, Seotch, French, and other European nations. Such a combi- 
nation gives the best assurance of a high order of intellectual and 
moral qualities. One third of our population consists of an inferior 
race held in subjection by the higher one. The negroes are, by their 
physical constitutions, eminently fitted for a hot climate, and for situ- 
ations unfavorable to the health of white men. They are therefore 
suited to the swamp lands of the lower counties, where they can la- 
bor without injury from the solar heat and malaria, They exist, 
too, among us in a proportion nearly large enough to occupy in time 
the region where they are most needed, though perhaps, in rather 
less numbers at present than the State, as a whole, may require. 
The negro, in all ages, and in all countries where he has remained 
for any length of time, has been a slave, and his natural qualities 
seem so eminently fitted for that condition, as strongly impel us to 
the belief that he was intended by Providence to occupy that station. 
It is, too, gratifying for us to know that as he exists in the Southern 
States of the Union, he is in all respects superior to what he has 
been elsewhere. Apprehension was formerly felt, lest by reason of 
the considerable numbers existing in this country, there might in 
time be a complete mixture of the two races, or dangerous collisions 
between them. Intelligent minds at this time have no such fear. As 
to the first ground of uneasiness, independently of the repugnance felt 
by the white man to such a union, Providence has, by a law of his 
own, higher than any human enactment, guarded against it. For 
purposes of his own he has determined that the different species of 
living things shall continue to exist as separated by him, in spite of 
efforts to add to the number of the various species. This principle 
applies to the human race as well as to the inferior animals. Hence, 
when mixtures occur, they, like other hybrids, can exist only for a 
few generations. Had it been otherwise, instead of the different 
races we now find in most parts of the earth, there would have been 
only one uniform mixture of all, like an alloy of metals fused to- 
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gether. Nor is there reason to apprehend resistance, or rebellion, 
among the negroes on any large scale. They are instinctively so sen- 
sible of the superiority of the white man, and so docile in their dis- 
position, that they remain passive in their present condition. In 
fact, so wide is the chasm between them and us, that they do not as- 
pire to equality. We have, therefore, a great advantage over those 
nations that have held, as slaves, their own equals. In such cases 
there have been dangerous insurrections and most cruel and bloody 
civil wars. 

The effect, too, of this condition of things, is favorable to the 
ruling race. Every white man is sensible of his advantages, and 
takes a pride in his position. He looks upon himself as the peer of 
all living men. It was well said by Burke, that in countries where 
slavery was unknown, liberty was looked upon as an important po- 
litical right, but that where it did exist, each freeman regarded his 
liberty as a high personal privilege which he was ready to defend 
with the last drop of his blood ; and that slaveholders always main- 
tained their liberties with a higher and haughtier spirit than others. 
With us there is the double stimulant: first, that of freedom as con- 
trasted with slavery ; secondly, the superiority of the white man to 
the negro. Our society seems, therefore, to rest on the most favora- 
ble basis. 

North Carolina is often called an honest State. I doubt if those 
who thus speak of our integrity and honesty, realize the extent of 
the compliment they pay us. [I fear, that we do not our- 
selves fully appreciate it. As one of the great distinguished qual- 
ities of the Creator of the Universe, not Jess than his omnipotent 
power, is perfect truth—integrity—as he has made man’s eternal 
happiness depend solely on his moral worth, and as he has so ordered 
that, in the private relations of life, integrity and truth are the basis 
of respect, esteem, and confidence, between man and man, in fact, the 
very foundation of the social system— it might be well supposed that 
public virtue would be of the utmost consequence to a State. Accord- 
ingly we find that in all ages the strength and prosperity of nations 
have kept pace with their public and private morals. Even small 
states, where a high moral tone prevailed, have had strength enough 
to resist the most powerful invaders. The philosophic historian 
Polybius, while a captive at Rome, at the period of the greatest 
prosperity of that mighty republic, when comparing its institutions 
and morals with those of his degenerate countrymen, declared that 
the word of a Roman was worth more than the bond of a Greek and 
twenty securities. In the course of a single century these Romans 
lost their stern integrity, and public corruption and private vice pre- 
vailed, so that a republican form of government was no longer prac- 
ticable. Even the iron despotism which succeeded, though it delayed, 
could not prevent the decay and destruction of the empire. A great 
French monarch regretted that he could not afford the luxury of 
an egg for his breakfast, because each of his subordinates, through 
whom the money to be paid for it would have to pass, would em- 
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bezzle so much of it as to render the sum expended larger than his 
treasury could bear. Santa Anna is understood to have declared 
that the reason why he could not maintain any stable system of 
government in Mexico, was because the officials he was obliged to 
employ appropriated to their own uses all the funds intended to be 
expended for the public service. The late Czar of Russia is reported 
to have complained that the interest of the empire suffered by reason 
of the peculations of his officers. Even the untiring industry, com- 
prehensive intellect, and eagle eye of the great Napoleon could not 
prevent similar abuses. We maintain, then, that when our cotem- 
poraries speak of us as pre-eminently honest, they assign to us that 
very quality which, of all others, is most important to the strength and 
prosperity of a State. 

It is sometimes said, however, that we are behind the present age. 
If we have retained somewhat more than others the institutions and 
manners of our forefathers, I trust we have kept with them the sterh 
integrity which distinguished the revolutionary age. Lord Chatham, 
when contrasting the iron barons of the olden time with the silken 
ones of his day, declared that he “would not give three words of 
their barbarous Latin for all the classics.” The earlier stages in a 
nation’s existence are usually characterized by simple virtues and a 
stern abhorrence of vice and crime. As they become more refined 
they are usually relaxed and enervated, and are more tolerant to 
wrong-doers. Already in certain portions of the Union such is the 
sympathy felt for criminals, that the great effort is to make them 
as comfortable and happy as possible, after their conviction. I hope 
that with us sympathies will always be given to the innocent who 
may have suffered, and indignation felt toward the criminal. 1 trust 
that neither capital nor corporal punishment will ever be more spar- 
ingly used in our State than they arenow. The relaxations that have 
already taken place, have not, in my judgment, been advantageous 
to the public. Let our State always be as uncomfortable as possi- 
ble to the vicious and the criminal. It will then continue, as it has 
heretofore been, a region wherein there is as small a proportion of 
crime to its population as any on earth. As evidence of the con- 
fidence reposed in the integrity of North Carolina abroad, we may 
refer with satisfaction to the high prices at which her bonds are 
sold even in periods of the greatest depression in financial matters, 

That our people were not as generally educated as some others, 
has been the subject of comment; but at present North Carolina is 
expending, for the purposes of education within her limits, more, I 
think, in proportion to hér population, than any one of the Southern 
States, and than most of the Northern ones. 

It cannot fairly be argued, either, that we are behind our neigh- 
bors in native intellect. ‘Those who have represented us in the 
national councils, have usually, at least, maintained an average posi- 
tion with the representatives of other parts of the Union. Some 
who were born and educated among us, have, while citizens of other 
states, attained the highest positions known to the Republic. It is, 
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nevertheless, undoubtedly true, that our sons have not, while residing 
among us, been the recipients of a fair share of the public honors. 
This is, I think, to be attributed to two causes. During my time in 
public life those whom we have sent to represent us at Washington, 
have been, in a political sense, reliable men. In other words, no 
matter to what party association they might belong, it was known 
that they would stand firmly by the principles they professed. Repre- 
sentatives from some of the States, by threatening to assail their own 
parties, find favor, and have honorable appointments bestowed on 
their immediate constituents, because politicians are often meanly 
selfish enough to quiet opposition, and buy support by the bestowal 
of the offices in their gift. It has thus sometimes happened that our 
State has been punished for the fidelity of its representatives. I am 
far from thinking, however, that it isa misfortune to our citizens gen- 
erally, that they are not holders of federal offices. I happened to 
mention last winter, to a prominent statesman, that, during the whole 
of General Pierce’s a dministration, and of Mr. Buchanan’s up to 
that time, there had not been a single application for an office under 
the Federal Government from any citizen of my district. He at once 
declared that the fact was so honorable to the district, that it ought 
to be universally known. And I do hold that nothing can be more 
honorable to our people than the fact that they should be willing to 
rely on their own honest industry, at home, instead of hanging about 
Washington for a livelihood. Still our State has not, I am sorry to 
say, abroad, at all times, the consideration and weight she would 
have, if her sons were oftener the recipients of the higher honors 
of the Republic. 

In the second place, it has been sometimes said that we have not 
always been so ready as some of our neighbors, to promote and sus- 
tain our ablest men. ‘This, if true, I have thought was, in a great 
measure, due to a condition of things which it is in our power to re- 
move. Owing to the form of the territory of our state, there has 
been heretofore little community of feeling between the different parts 
of it. The eastern counties have, from their position, been isolated 
from the rest of the State, the northern ones connected with Virginia, 
and those on the southern border with South Carolina, while the 
extreme west has stood, as it were, alone. The State has, therefore, 
been very much broken up into sectional divisions. In filling the 
prominent political positions to which we are entitled, combinations 
of some of these sectional parties have been formed for temporary 
purposes. It may have happened that on account of these sectional 
rivalries, strong men have sometimes been set aside. Envy is said to 
love a shining mark, and she acts after the fashion of Tarquin, 
when he cut the tallest poppies. Our people have been accustomed 
to lament the fact, that we have no large city in which the opinion 
of the State could be concentrated and a proper tone given to its feel- 
ings. But large cities are attended with so many evils, that by some 
they are regarded as sores in the body politic. They are less favor- 
able, perhaps, to the increase of wealth and population than the 
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rural districts, and are attended with far more of pauperism, vice, 
and crime. The general extension of railroads and telegraphs seems 
about to give to the country many of the advantages of the city, with- 
out its drawbacks. With their aid one may now pass through a 
State in but little more time than he would formerly have traversed 
a large city. By these means our North Carolina citizens can have 
the benefits which arise from a rapid interchange of views with each 
other, without the evils that attend the crowding of population into 
large cities. We can thus have the strength of concentration with- 
out its weakness, and knowledge and refinement without vice. 
Already the progress made in our works seems, in this respect, to 
have produced a favorable change. But when they shall have been 
completed—when one may to-day lave in the breakers of the Atlan- 
tic and to-morrow stand among the clouds, on the mountain-tops of 
the distant west—when the whole State is thus brought together, you 
will then have a North Carolina opinion so concentrated and ener- 
getic, that it will become efficient, and give us that consideration 
abroad to which we shall be entitled. 
* *” * * * * * 

There are, too, incidents in our history, which may well be 
brought to mind on an occasion like this. ‘The first explora- 
tions and settlement of our territory were made under the auspices 
of one with whom any community might feel proud to be associated. 
When you consider his great abilities, both as a military and naval 
commahder, his talent and sagacity as a statesman, his varied learning 
and knowledge, so much in advance of his times, his accomplish- 
ments as a courtier, his lofty spirit, fully imbued with the tone of 
that departing chivalry which would lend even to error itself a halo 
of glory, his high courage and daring, and generous and noble traits in 
private life, Sir Walter Raleigh was, by all odds, the first man of his 
day in England, bright as that day was. After the settlement of the 
colony of North Carolina, its inhabitants were remarkable for their 
love of independence and their capacity to govern themselves. As 
our character as a frank and candid, quiet and well ordered and in- 
dustrious community is so fully established, we can, without any 
feelings of uneasiness or sensitiveness/ recur to such statements as 
these. In the year 1731 the colonial governor, Burnington, in an 
official dispatch to his home government says : ‘‘ The people of North 
Carolina are neither to be cajoled nor outwitted. Whenever a gov~ 
ernor attempts to effect anything by this means, he will lose his labor, 
and show his ignorance. 

‘The inhabitants of North Carolina are not industrious, but subtle 
and crafty ; always behaved insolently to their governors ; some they 
have imprisoned, others they have drove out of the country, and at 
other times set up a governor of their own choice, supported by men 
and arms.” 

When the dividing line was run between Virginia and North 
Carolina, one of the commissioners appointed by the former State, 
William Byrd, in his “ History of the Dividing Line,” says: ‘* The 
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borderers laid it to heart if their land was taken in Virginia, they 
chose much rather to belong to Carolina, where they pay no tribute 
to God or to Cesar.” As he may have felt a pique against the 
borderers, and jealousy toward a State preferred to his own, his 
words ought probably to be accepted with grains of allowance. 
We will therefore take only half the statement to be true, the latter 
half, for those who are readiest to resist the demands of a usurping 
despot, are the most likely to render the homage due to the Creator 
and the Governor of the Universe. We should naturally expect such 
a people to be among the first and boldest to resist those aggressions 
of Great Britain which led to the Revolution. Accordingly in the 
year 1765, on the passage of the stamp-act, Colonel John Ashe, 
speaker of the house of commons of North Carolina, informed 
Governor Tryon that the law would be ‘resisted to every extent. On 
the arrival of the British sloop-of-war Diligence, in the Cape Fear, 
he and Colonel Waddell, at the head of a body of the citizens of the 
counties of New Hanover and Brunswick, marched down in a body, 
frightened the captain of the ship so that he did not attempt to land 
the stamp paper, seized her boat, and carried it, with flag flying, to 
Wilmington, and the whole town was illuminated that night. On 
the next day they marched to the governor’s house, and demanded 
that Governor Tryon should desist from all attempts to execute the 
stamp-act, and obliged him to deliver up Houston, the stamp-master 
for North Carolina. Having seized upon him, they carried him to 
the public market-house, and compelled him to take an oath never 
to attempt to execute his office as stamp-master. 

It was nearly ten years after this act that the Boston tea-party 
assembled, when a number of the citizens, disguised as Indians, went 
on board a ship, and threw overboard the tea imported in her. 
This latier act was done in the night-time, by men in disguise, and 
was directed against a defenceless ship. But the North Carolina 
movement, ten years earlier in point of time, occurred in open day, 
and was made against the governor himself, ensconced in his palace, 
and by men who scorned all disguise. While both deeds were mer- 
itorious on account of their daring, and also the motives of the act- 
ors, that at Boston partook of the stealthy manner of the cautious 
fox, while the North Carolina act resembled the lofty bearing of the 
lordly lion, whose defiant roar sends challenge loud to all that oppose 
his way. And yet the one occurrence has been lauded unsparingly, 
while the other is scarcely known out of the limits of our State. 
Historians, whose main object has been to elevate other States, have 
ignored it, because of its brilliancy, It has been suggested, however, 
by way of excuse for this, that the tea movement led immediately to 
a collision of arms. But will any man pretend that a blow which 
merely irritates an adversary, and causes him to make an attack, is 
more meritorious than one so decided as to overawe him, and compel 
him to retreat ? 

The same spirit continued to animate our people, and led to the 
uprising of the Regulators to resist the oppressive taxation and ex- 
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actions of the colonial government. It was on the 16th day of 
May, 1771, that the battle of the Alamance was fought, in which 
more than three thousand men were engaged. Here occurred the 
first collision of arms between Great Britain and her rebellious colo- 
nies, and here was shed the first blood of the American Revolution. 
Though superiority of arms and discipline enabled Governor Tryon 
to win the victory, yet such was the terror inspired by the movement, 
that he required the people, in all the middle and upper parts of the 
State, to be drawn out in battalions, and to take an oath of allegi- 
ance to the British government. In addition to this, the prominent 
men, who were most suspected, were notified from time to time to appear 
at each court, and renew the oath to sustain the government. As 
the contest waxed warmer and warmer between the colonies and the 
mother-country, the spirit of our people continued to rise. And on 
the 20th of May, 1775, the citizens of Mecklenburg, more than a 
year in advance of the general Declaration, proclaimed Independ- 
ence, and, at a subsequent meeting, perfected their system of govern-~ 
ment. ‘The conduct of her sons throughout the whole struggle, vin- 
dicated the opinion expressed by Lord Cornwallis and Colonel ‘Tarle- 
ton, that Mecklenburg was the most rebellious county in America. 
Such a county was a fitting birthplace for Andrew Jackson. 

As the first blood of the Revolutionary contest had been shed in 
our State, so in it the first victory was won, in the well-fought bat- 
tle of Moore’s Creek, on the 27th of February, 1776. Nor were 
the exertions of our citizens confined to their own territory, 
Gen. Francis Nash and Col. Edward Buncombe gave up their lives 
on the soil of Pennsylvania, and at the battle of Eutaw the 
North Carolina militia maintained the fight, in the open field, 
against a greatly superior force of British regulars, so long, and so 
obstinately refused to retire, when ordered by their officers, that the 
commander-in-chief declared that their conduct would have done 
honor to Prussian veterans. And when the gloomy cloud of British 
domination was moving steadily on from the northeast, like the dark 
shadow of an eclipse, it paused before it‘reached our western border. 
The tide of our enemies’ success recoiled from the base of those 
‘‘unknown mountains,” and became refluent when Ferguson fell. 
Soon after, in the bloody battle of Guilford, the power of Cornwallis, 
the ablest and most dangerous of our enemies, was broken, and he 
retired with drooping spirits to the seaside, to become a captive. 

That North Carolina declined, for nearly two years after its for- 
mation, to become a member of our present Union, is in po respect 
to her discredit. Having profited by her own experience, she was 
slow to part with the right of absolute self-government, and finally, 
only adopted the Federal Constitution, after important amendments 
had been made. And should it, from any cause, fail to afford her 
that protection to which she is entitled, the spirit which animated 
her early colonists, which resisted the Stamp Act, and other british 
aggressions, and rose still higher at Mecklenburg and King’s Mount- 
ain, will again be ready to vindicate the great principles of civil 
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liberty. That she may be spared the necessity of new exertions to 
that end, ought to be the wish of all her sons. The whole human 
race is largely interested in the result of our present system, and 
should it be suecessful, there will be presented such an empire of 
confederated sovereignties as has never yet existed on the face of the 
globe. 


To what Mr. Clingman ably says about North Carolina, in his paper pre- 
pared for the State Agricultural Society, we add some notes from the corre- 
spondent of the Alabama Exchange: 

The soil from Raleigh to Charlotte is a deep red clay. In places the surface 
of the ground is almost covered with boulders ; some of these are quite large 
and others are small, The principal growth is red oak, t-oak, and hickory, 
on the hills ; and on swampy land, the same growth, with a sprinkling of sweet 
gum. I do not think I saw a dozen pines. The crops looked very well indeed 
on this entire route. I was informed by several well-informed gentlemen that 
much greater breadth of land was planted in cotton in North Carolina this year 
than ever has been known before. This increase of the breadth of land planted 
in cotton, is imputable to the improved means of transportation and the present 
price of eotten—both of them being powerful stimulants of production. 

The North Carolina Railroad Company has erected some splendid machine 
-and workshops between Raleigh and Salisbury, and built up a village that 
may compare with any village in the South, in general loveliness. The work- 
shops are large brick buildings, and the houses in which the workmen live are 
neat and tasteful brick cottages. I counted some ten of these cottages, all 
erected by the company for the use of their employes. They are situated in the 
midst of a beautiful grove of oaks, and looked the very picture of cleanliness 
.and contentment. 

Greensborough is noted as the seat of several literary institutions of rising 
importance. ‘The air is pure and bracing, and students might reasonably count 
upon an exemption from fevers while at these schools. em is not more than 
a dozen miles from Greensborough, and despite all the efforts that have been 
made to supplant it in the public confidence, it is still a full match for its more 
youthful pi» showy rivals. There is something indeed remarkable about the 
school at Salem. It was a prosperous and flourishing female school more 
than a quarter of a century before its mushroom competitors were ever 
thought of. Many of the most accomplished (thoroughly and practically edu- 
cated) women whom I have ever met, received their education at this time- 
honored institution, and their “daily walk and conversation” was the most 
eloquent testimony of the efficiency of their “nursing mother.” I like Salem, 
because it does not immolate whatever is practical on the altar of show and 
pretension, and because the principals keep on hand no lazy and dissipated 
sons to hunt up rich wives from amongst the pupils. 

Charlotte is one among the oldest towns in the State, and is quite pleasantly 
situated. It contains some very nice stores and tasteful private residences. 
The produce of the section of country sround Charlotte has heretofore gone 
to swell the trade and commerce of Charleston, 8. C., but as a direct rail- 
way communication has been auspiciously opened to Beaufort, on the At- 
lantic, a much better harbor than Charleston, there can be but little doubt 
that much the largest portion of this produce will in future find its way to 
Carolina City. The harbor of Beaufort has heretofore been so much isolated 
from the producing portion of the State, as neyer to have attracted the atten- 
tion due to the important advantages of its location, safety, and depth of water. 
The rivers of North Carolina are~full of shoals near the sea, and as they 
recede, they beeome still more unfit for purposes of navigation by reason of 
falls. The consequence of this lack of natural channels. of trade, was long felt 
to be a serious elog upon the prosperity of the State. Norfolk and Charleston 
sought to draw the products of the State to their own ports, and to a great ex- 
tent were successful. Nearly all of the exports of North Carolina were 
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shipped to Charleston or Norfolk, and thence consigned to coastwise ports or 
to Teeign markets, so that persons living out of the State and drawing their 
information from commercial statistics, possessed no adequate conception either 
of the amount or value of her exports. The opening of a communication with 
Beaufort harbor will produce a marked change in this respect. The shi 
ment of produce to Charleston will decline and finally cease. The State will 
soon be reticulated with railways, and these will all converge to Beaufort as to 
a common centre. The superiority of Beaufort harbor over Charleston is too 
vast and undisputed to be much longer ignored. A railroad is nearly com- 
pleted from Carolina City to Knoxville, Tennessee, and when completed, prod- 
uce may be shipped to the former without any breaking of buik or loss from 
rehandling. 





ART, V.—THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AND NEW-ORLEANS, 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE HYDROGRAPHICAL THERMOLOGY AND HYGI- 
ENE OF THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER. 


Tur article which follows we take from the New-Orleans Medical and Surgi- 
eal Journal for July, being the production of Dr. Bennet Dow er, the erudite, 
accomplished, and world-famed editor of that Journal. It abounds with new 
and instructive material regarding the regions of the Mississippi, which must 
be of the greatest interest to the people of the entire West an Kouthwest. 


Tue Mississippi river annually discharges about thirty times more 
water than the Rhine, five or six times more than the Danube or 
Volga—a third more than the united waters of the Rhine, Loire, Po, 
Elbe, Vistula, Danube, Dnieper, Don, and Volga—three or four hun- 
dred times more than the Thames, fully as much as the Euphrates, 
Indus, and Ganges, combined, and nearly twice as much as the Nile, 
equalling that of the Rio dela Plata, being surpassed only by the 
Amazon. The latter discharges thirteen hundred times more than 
the Thames—one hundred times more than the Rhine. 

If half of the inhabitants of the world were concentrated in the 
valley of the Mississippi, the filth and refuse entering the river would 
scarcely contaminate its waters, so far as lower Louisiana is concern- 
ed, to the extent described by certain authorities (Raspail, London 
Lancet, etc.), as found in the Seine and Thames, whose waters are 
drunk, used in cooking, &c., in Paris and London. 

The immense water-shed of the river is, for the most part, several 
thousand miles distant from New-Orleans, expanding from the sum- 
mits of the Appalachian chain on the East, to those of the Rocky 
Mountains in the West, having, on its northern boundary, by far the 
largest fresh-water inland seas or lakes in the world. ‘This area, 
whence the river gathers its tide, oecupies about eighteen degrees of 
latitude by, perhaps, twice as many of longitude, and supplies 
throughout the entire year a vertical column of water from one 
hundred to two hundred feet for hundreds of miles above the mouth 
of the river. 

In the region of the lower Mississippi, the rain, the filtration 
water of the river itself, and the water courses, do not run into but 
from the river, and consequently they carry off into the swamps, la- 
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goons, bayous, lakes, and gulf, animal, vegetable, and mineral matters 
capable of solution, suspension, transportation, putrefaction. Thou- 
sands of miles from New-Orleans, the tributaries of the river, every 
swollen brook, rivulet, and stream, reaches the larger affluents of the 
river charged with animal, vegetable, and mineral matters, which, 
during a journey of several weeks toward the south, under a hot 
sun, necessarily undergo great modifications. New chemical com- 
positions and decompositions must occur, the heavy detritus sinking, 
mineral matters being deposited or newly combined. Here every 
condition exists favorable to the putrefactive process, and the dissipa- 
tion of deleterious gases arising from the putrescible matter in the 
water. Hence, the water, though loaded with detritus, on reaching 
New-Orleans is comparatively pure and salubrious, and the more so 
because the lower Mississippi is no longer a sewer to receive filth, 
the drainage being in the opposite direction. If the sewers of London 
and Paris were placed a thousand miles up the river on its banks, 
the mass of the water would probably undergo self-purification before 
reaching New-Orleans. 

Prof. Liebig, in his remarks upon the influence of temperature 
upon fermentation, says that “the same. sugar which, in beet-root 
juice fermenting at the common temperature, is resolved into alcohol 
and carbonic acid, yields, upon elevation of the temperature (no ad- 
dition whatever being made to the fermenting juice), mannite, lactic 
acid, gum, carbonic acid and hydrogen gas.” The transforming in- 
fluences of temperature on fermentable or putrescible substances, in 
connection with running water, are paramount in altering their ori- 
ginal character, after a time, 

The Amazon, the greatest of all rivers, running nearly parallel 
with the equator, after receiving its principal mountain tributaries, 
traverses from West to East twenty-two degrees of longitude, de- 
bouching nearly under the line, having, of course, no variety of cli- 
mate so far as heat or cold is concerned, with the exception of that 
from the elevation or depression of land, and from the rainy or dry 
season. Its inundations extend beyond its banks for hundreds of ' 
miles, being in this and many other respects, including its apparent 
hygienic influences, analogous to the lower Mississippi. A slight 
allusion to its medical topography will serve to show this. The san- 
itary condition of Para,* the largest town on the lower Amazon, 
will be the best test; the other considerable town, Santarem, is six 
hundred miles higher up the river, and has a population of only one 
third as many as the former. Para is on the great southern outlet 
of the Amazon, called Para river. 

The city of Para (one degree eighteen minutes §.), situated on this 
river seventy miles from the mouth, now numbering a population of 





* Para formerly numbered nearly 30,000 inhabitants, and had considerable commerce 
4n cotton, sugar, coffee, cacao, vanilla, copaiba, sarsaparilla, rice, India-rubber, hides ; 
and hence liable to receive yellow fever, by importation from North America and the 
West Indies. if it be communicable in that way, This city has fallen into decadency 
from political troubles and Indian massacres, and is now a yellow fever city after two 
eenturies of exemption, 
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fifteen thousand, was founded more than a century before New-Or- 
leans; had been one of the healthiest on the continent until February, 
1850, when a most fatal epidemic of yellow fever set in, and, by 
April, twenty or thirty died daily. 

Mr. Edwards of New-York, who resided in this city previous to 
the irruption of yellow fever (see his voyages, 1848, p. 252, et seq.), 
says: ‘‘Multitudes of persons from the Northern States now visit 
the South in search of health, or spend their winters in the West 
Indies, at great expense and little gain, who in Para could reside for 
comparatively nothing, with a certainty of recovery. The novelty 
and beauty of the country, as well as the luxury of the climate, 
afford sufficient inducements to the invalid for seeking both health 
and pleasure, in Para. Its climate is peculiarly favorable, the ex- 
tremest heat being less than in New-York. Para has no kind of 
epidemic. The people live to a good old age.” He says that while 
intermittent fevers are rare on the banks of the Amazon, where he 
never met with but one case, which he cured with a single dose of 
quinine, they abound on its tributaries, instancing the Madeira river. 
(163, 195.) Of the lower Amazon he says: “ Its climate is sin- 
gularly healthy.’ 

In the upper Amazon, where fevers are prevalent, Humboldt 
says: ‘‘The people have the most inveterate prejudices against the 
employment of cinchona, and in the very country where this valua.- 
ble remedy grows, they try to cut off the fever by infusions of scoparia 
dulcis, and hot lemonades prepared with sugar, and the small wild 
lime, the rind of which is equally oily and aromatic.” (arrative 
V. 164, Lond. ) 

May not this exemption from epidemics and fevers upon the lower 
Amazon be in some degree owing to the hygienie influences of the 
river? or to the comparative purity of its waters? or to its inunda- 
tions and the cooling effects of evaporation from a vast expanse of 
water ? 

The comparative absence or diminished ratio of diseases attributed 
to marshes and inundations in the Jower divisions of the two largest 
rivers upon the globe, the one debouching near the border of the tor- 
rid zone and the other in its centre, remains to be explained by some 
other theory than the prevalent one. 

Without vouching for the doctrine of malaria as the cause of all 
diseases called paludal, it may be asked, whether there is not reason 
to suppose that the waters of the upper Mississippi and its tributa- 
. ries are insalubrious either in themselves or in their concomitants, 
as compared with those of the lower river? For example (and here 
[ speak from personal observation), the Illinois river during its peri- 
odical season of inundation, extends over an area approximating that 
of the lower Mississippi during the rise of the latter. The banks 
of the former are infested with severe intermittent fevers to an ex- 
tent utterly unknown upon the banks of the lower Mississippi. The 
water of the former, compared with that of the muddy Mississippi, is 
clear. Do the waters of the Illinois contaminate its shores, swamp- 
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basins, and bottom lands, and a month subsequently arrive depurated 
in the Delta, after a journey of fifteen hundted miles, occupying a 
month or more? The affirmative would be no more flimsy than that 
of many hypotheses, which make up the warp and woof of the re- 
ceived xtiology of both endemics and epidemics. 

May not the periodical inundations from the river in lower Louis- 
jana, by affording a vast surface of fresh and comparatively pure 
water, be salubrious and preventive of the development of miasma? 
Authorities might be cited among miasmatists themselves to show 
that noxious gases may be absorbed, or imbibed, or otherwise limited 
or totally arrested by bodies of water. Besides, evaporation from 
eleven thousand square miles which the river inundates cannot fail to 
cool the atmosphere, and thereby lessen one of the principal causes 
of some diseases, namely heat. 

The clearing away the woods in Louisiana would, theoretically 
speaking, be attended by an increased heat, but probably this increased 
heat from the action of the solar rays upon the exposed surface of the 
ground may, during the hot season, be counteracted by increased 
evaporation and consequent refrigeration which these rays and the 
freer admission of the winds produce. During the present century 
there is reason to think that the cold has not been as intense as during 
the last. Ninety years ago (1768) the cold was so severe that the 
orange-trees of Louisiana were killed, and ice was formed along and 
projected from the shores of the river, at New-Orleans. Evidence, it 
is believed, could be adduced, showing that in early times drifting 
masses of ice descended to this city, from the upper rivers. Such 
occurrences having been extremely rare, may afford no reliable data 
as to the average temperature of the country during the entire year. 

There is evidently some connection between rivulets or mill-ponds 
and sickness, upon many streams of the upper rivers, even in hilly 
regions where marshes are not found. Such a connection can seldom 
be traced amid the bayous, innumerable lakes, and immense swamps 
of the lower Mississippi, compared with which the Pontine Marshes 
of Italy and the mill-ponds aforesaid dwindle into insignificance. 

It is believed that the diseases usually ascribed to marsh poison, 
are not only rare on the banks of the lower Mississippi as com- 
pared with many of the upper rivers, but as eompared with its sub- 
ordinate southern affluents, and the more elevated and hilly regions 
contiguous, including districts somewhat remote from its banks, the 
zone of greatest salubrity lying directly upon its shores. Yellow 
fever, however, is excluded from this favorable estimate. . 

The levee-system may be considered as belonging to the hygiene 
of the river. All the early writers upon the“climate of Louisiana, 
concur as to its great salubrity from its first settlement until near the 
close of the last century, when (in 1796) yellow fever made its first 
appearance at New-Orleans. Professor Forshey, in his Memoir on 
the River (1850) says, ‘‘ The levees of Louisiana may be regarded as 
in full operation for fifty years, for a distance of one hundred miles 
from Bayou Lafourche down below the city.” This period coincides 
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with that of yellow fever in New-Orleans. It is remarkable that the 
expounders, of epidemics, who often construe coincidences as causes, 
have not taken advantage of this parallelism from which to construct 
a theory, since disturbances of the water.as well as of theearth might 
be the cause of epidemics. The plausibility of sach a theory might 
be greatly strengthened by another and still more decisive fact which 
contradicts existing theories, namely, that crevasse years are non- 
epidemic*years. Of five years in which the most extensive crevasses 
took place anterior to 1858, none was accompanied or followed with 
epidemic yellow fever, unless 1849 be regarded as an exception. 

In 1816, early in May, the inundation of the rear of the city took 
place from the Macarty crevasse, now the site of Carrollton, nine 
miles above the city. The water in the houses and streets had a 

depth of three or four feet.* On the third of the same month, in 
' 1849, the great Sauvé crevasse, 18 or 20 miles above the city, took 
place, by which two or three hundred. squares and several thousand 
tenements of New-Orleans were submerged for nearly two months. 

The year 1816 was healthful; the year 1849, during and after the 
inundation, was generally reckoned as a non-epidemic year, notwith- 
standing the prevalence of a mild epidemic of yellow fever. The 
three following years were without yellow fever epidemics. An ex- 
pounder of epidemic wtiology not very scrupulous in his logic, might 
argue that the great inundation of 1849 was the forerunner or cause 
of an unusually long exemption from yellow fever anterior to 1853. 
Surgeon H. L. Hawkins, U. S. A., in his official report on the med- 
ical topography of New-Orleans Barracks, says: “The yellow fever 
of this climate may be traced to the following combined causes: 
1. Low stage of water in the river, leaving its banks, with the deposits 
brought from the upper country exposed fo the action of the sun. 
2. Decomposition of vegetable matter in the swamps in the rear of the 
eity ; and 3. The prevalence of E. and N. E. winds. A contrary 
state of things, to wit, digh stage of water and S. W. and W. winds, 
are not attended with epidemic fever.” (Med. Stat. Army, 1856, 4to, 
p- 255.) 

The Mississippi is virtually not only the great commercial and 
physical feature of the southern basin or delta, but it is probably the 
chief element, whether for good or evil, in its medical topography and 
hygiene. 

If the ztiology of endemics and epidemics can be solved by the 





* This crevasse must have inundated a vast area of the city, as its outlet to the lake 
was by the Bayou St. John, and chiefiy through the original or ancient portion of the city. 
This part of the city was less inundated by the Sauvé crevasse of 1849, asthe water was 
arrested and deflected towards the lake by the new canal, higher up in the newer part 
of the city, now the First District. Probably in no town on the lower Mississippi is the 
impending danger from a crevasse comparable with that of the city of Carrollton. In 
1843, Mr. Pilie, surveyor, made an official report of the levels at and in the rear of 
Carrollton, showing that from the summit of the levee (which is eight feet high) to the 
low-water mark of the lake, the fall is sixteen feet and two inches, andthat the Metarie 
Ridge, which rises seven to eight feet above the swamp, is two feet eleven inches lower 
than the levee. A few years since a land-slide at this place carried a house into the 
river, drowning some of its inmates. 
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present methods of meteorological and topographical research, this 
river and its influences must be paramount in solving the enigma of 
the diseases of its basin. In this latter point of view it will be ex- 
amined in more detail in the closing part of this paper, or upon 
some future occasion, as leisure and the space of this journal may 
permit. In the meantime it is intended to offer the following labo- 
rious contribution to the natural history of its temperature, being, it 
is supposed, the first extensive series of observations ever made. The 
contemporaneous temperature of the air will also be included for 
comparison. A series of thermometrical experiments made about the 
same time, at certain depths in the soil, is not sufficiently complete 
for publication. Nor will all the experiments made upon the river 
be reproduced ; as, for instance, such as were made at various parts of 
the stream and at all distances from shore to shore, These experi- 
ments were important, however, in establishing the absolute thermal 
uniformity of the surface water however near or remote from the 
shore, provided the experiment be always made in a current and not 
in stagnant or shoal water. In order to ascertain this fact, a skiff 
wis slowly propelled from shore to shore, and buckets full of water 
were taken, while ferry-boats were crossing at all seasons of the year 
and hours of the day. On one or two occasions, filiments of water 
were encountered the fraction of a degree higher in temperature than 
the residue of the current, never exceeding adegree. It may be safely 
assumed, that an experiment made a few,inches from the shore in the 
current will represent the whole. Some unsatisfactory experiments 
made to ascertain the temperature at different depths, will not be 
given. 

However unattractive the following tables may seem, it is hoped 
that they will, as a contribution to the physical history of the river, 
be acceptable to naturalists and physicians who esteem facts, though 
they may not always be able to apply them straightway to utilitarian 
purposes. It is not intended to apply these facts to support or to 
oppose any general or special theory in medical stiology, further than 
their suggestive import may warrant. If the reader be of the same 
way of thinking with Hippocrates, he will see the importance of in- 
vestigating, by physical tests, rather than by mere conjecture, , the 
characteristics of places, waters, etc. Hippocrates affirms that epi- 
demics and endemics are owing or peculiar to certain localities, exha- 
lations, winds, constitution of the atmosphere, ‘‘ some being caused by 
the nature of the water.” 

[ Here follows a table for the years 1845-1851, which we omit, showing 
the temperature of the river at certain hours each day, as compared with 
that of the air.—Ed. Review. } 
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THERMOLOGICAL MAXIMA, MINIMA, AND MEANS OF THE RIVER FOR SEVEN YEARS. 
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The diurnal maximum and minimum of the river, which scarcely 
differ in any appreciable degree, form a strong contrast in these re- 
spects with the changeful alterations of the air. The nearest approxi- 
mation between the air and water occurs at sunrise, or in the night. 
The horary change in the river is imperceptible—in the air marked, 
sometimes enormous. Neither the minimum nor maximum in the 
former is by any means as great as in the latter. Yet, notwithstand- 
ing the differences in maximum, minimum, horary, diurnal and annu- 
al, yet the annual mean of both, it is confidently believed, will be 
found nearly the same. 

Any marked diurnal or weekly change in the river, which, how- 
ever, is extremely limited, is not so much owing to atmospheric 
changes, as to the sudden rises and deliveries of its tributaries flow- 
ing from different latitudes, and, consequently, having different tem- 
peratures, examples of which will be seen in the above meteorologi- 
eal table of the upper and downward voyage on the Mississippi and 
Ohio rivers, in 1850, during high water. 

Humboldt says, that for 27° latitude on both sitles of the equator, 
the temperature of the equinoctial seas “ is. almost entirely independ- 
ent of the atmosphere,” being 83° to 84°, while the mean of the 
equatorial air is 79° to 88°. This “ independence of the atmos- 
phere” in regard to its influence on the river, is equally striking when 
tested hourly, or daily; but it is far different as regards the hot and 
cold seasons. 

It may be allowable to glance at a few isolated data illustrative of 
the thermology of some of the rivers, which data, however, do not 
extend over periods of time sufficiently long to be satisfactory or 
characteristic. 

Temperature of the St. Lawrence, at Montreal, in July: Mr. E. 
S. de Rottermund says (Brit. Am. Jour. Med. Sci., July 29, 1845) 
that the St. Lawrence and Ottawa, which run together without in- 
terming'ing for several leagues, have a temperature of 66°, the air 
being 82°. 
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“In the temperate zone,” says Humboldt, “in Europe, the Dan- 
ube and the Elbe, lat. 48°-49° F., attain in the middle of summer 
only from 17° to 19° ¢. (63° to 66° F.) the air being in the hottest 
month 18-19 5° ec. (65° to 67° F.)” (Narrative VI. 588.) 

Lieut. Lyneh, U. S. N., who explored the river Jordan and the 
Dead Sea, in 1848, says that the width of the river in the lower 
part of its course, averages fifty-six yards, and its depth four feet. 
On the 15th of April, it appears from his Journal, that the air rose 
eight degrees, and the river three degrees. In the same month he 
found the Sea of Galilee ranging from 70° to 90°, according to 
depth. 

The Dead Sea (less than ten miles wide) was heated during a 
sirocco, on the 26th of April, to 80°, and two days after to 82°, 
though on the 4th of May, a week later, the surface was 76° only. 
The air of the sirocco rose from 102° to 106°, “ blistering the eye- 
lids.” At Jericho, the river, at half-past eleven o’clock, a. M., was 
74°, the air 82°. The Jordan, excepting its hallowed historical as- 
sociations, is one of the most ill-arranged and worthless of streams, 
abounding in rapids, cataracts, shoals, whirlpools, rocks, angles, 
and curves ; its tortuousness is almost four times as great as that of 
the lower Mississippi, as in two hundred miles it traverses but sixty 
in a straight line. Such diminutive seas and tiny rivers, become 
heated by the hourly changes of the air, and can have little hygienic 
influence. 

Lieut. Lynch says, that the most powerful microscope can detect 
no animalcules in the water of the Dead Sea. The same, I bleieve, 
is true of the running water of the lower Mississippi. But the 
cause is different in each case. The former is truly a mare mortuum, 
having no living animals, and being positively deleterious to organic 
life, its mineral and saline ingredients amounting to one part in four. 
The absence of animalcular organisms in the lower Mississippi, is 
probably owing, either to its purity, notwithstanding the quantity of 
its suspended detritus, or to the opacity of its running water, where- 
by light is intercepted; or, perhaps, a cause may be found in the 
absence of microscopic plants or other food necessary to these 
animals, a peculiarity which does not obtain in the upper rivers. 
Prof. Drake quotes Prof. Bailey’s researches, showing that ‘‘ the 
river at St. Louis contains numerous shoals of microscopic animals,” 
twenty species of which the latter found in great numbers. ( Valley 
Miss. I. 71-2.) 

Mollusks or shell-fish, at least such as inhabit the upper rivers, are 
not found, I believe, in the lower Mississippi. This, if true, is a 
fact that has not been, so far as I know, alluded to, much less ex- 
plained by riaturalists. The absence of the food of these animals, as 
the alge or conferve and other fresh-water plants and infusorial 
animals, or the want of a firm bottom of earth, sand, or pebbles, to 
rest on, and prevent suffocation in the fine mud, or the turbidity of 
the water, which arrests the transmission of light, or all of these 
combined, may serve to explain the non-existence of these bivalves, 
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éte., affording, at the same time, a presumptive proof that the river 
is less productive of plants, infusoria, etc., than the upper shoal 
rivers, and consequently purer and more salubrious.* Such a course 
of liygienic reasoning may be far from being demonstrative, but it 
is at least suggestive. 

The Gulf of Mexico, partjcularly the Gulf-stream, has been repre- 
sented by several authors as being from four to eight degrees higher 
than that of the ocean in the same latitudes. The latest estimates 
give the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans a general or mean 
maximum of at least eighty-eight degrees for a distance of twenty- 
eight parallels from the equator, with a mean maximum of the air of 
eighty-two degrees. These high temperatures in vast bodies of 
water, reaching the littoral of the delta, have necessarily great in- 
fluence upon the climate, in connection with the south wind, and 
would probably, but for one river, make Louisiana, if not a land of 
siroccos, yet one of extraordinary heat. 

The humidity of lower Louisiana, supposed to originate from the 
river, its crevasses and vast inundations, has not been proved to be 
the cause of any epidemic or malady usually attributed to that source, 
that is, malaria. The etiological theory of humidity which of late 
has been invoked to account for almost all epidemic and endemic 
morbidity, is wholly unproved. A few years ago, Prof. Casper, of 
Rerlin, wrote a work on medical statistics, in which, from extensive 
data, he concludes that humidity, not dryness of the atmosphere, is 
most favorable to life, and that no state of the air is so prejudicial to 
health as that of dryness with cold. (B. and F. Med. Ch. Rev.) 

The statisties of the New-Orleans Charity Hospital, at first sight, 
indicate the prevalence of intermittent fevers in the city. But that 
institution receives of this class of patients a large majority from hun- 
dreds of steamboats, flatboats, and rafts, which navigate the Mississippi 
and its tributaries, from Jake and coasting vessels, and from steam- 
ships from Central America. ‘The extreme rear is the only portion 
of the city where intermittents prevail to a considerable extent, being 
chiefly among the unacclimated. The unacclimated, nevertheless, 
are equally liable to yellow fever, whether resident on the levee, or 
in the central or marshy regions of the city. While some physicians 
regard the recrementitious matters and drainage of the city which 
accumulate upon its swampy margin as null in the causation of yel- 
low fever, or even as preventive of that disease, yet there can be no 
doubt as to the greater prevalence of intermittents (generally mild) 
in this locality, than in any other in the city, nay, greater than among 
the most extensive and primitive swamps, which expand from the ter- 
minations of the double-inclined planes forming the coasts of the lower 





* While writing this paragraph, a commercial S— from Boston, long resi- 
dent in New-Orleans, whose acquaintance I made during his attack of yellow fever, in 
1853, called to consult me concerning his health, and, during some general conversa- 
tion, remarked that the captains of ships had frequently informed him that they always 
preferred the water of the Mississippi to any at New-York or Boston, in sea voyages. 
A similar statement has often been made to myself by this same class of pr 1 
men. 
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Mississippi. The supposed malarious banks of the river are, on the 
contrary, its sanitaria, affording the hygienic advantages which Hip- 
pocrates seeks for in his book on “ airs, waters, and places,” with 
which he combines other terrene influences, together with the celestial, 
as the Dug-star, Arcturus, Pleiades, and morbidity of the humors, and, 
also, constitutions of the year. He prefers town situations where 
the water is good, and where the air is feither too hot nor too cold: 
“ All the productions of such a place are better than those of a dif- 
ferent position, and the place may be said to enjoy a perpetual spring 
in consequence of the mild temperature of the air.’ 

The following Hippocratic tableau, drawn more than two thousand 
years ago, by the sage of Cos (an island of the A®gean, where he 
was born), applies in many respects to numerous places under similar 
latitudes, from the Chesapeake Bay to the declivities of the Rocky 
Mountains, and particularly, to the tributaries of the upper Missis- 
sippi, while the banks of the lower river are less involved in this 
sombre picture, epidemic yellow fever excepted. 


“The waters of marshes, those of lakes, and, in general, all those that are 
stagnant, are necessarily warm, thick, and, in summer, offensive, because they 
are stagnant; they always receive new rains, and are heated by the sun; this 
is the reason of their being of a yellowish white, bad and bilious. In winter 
they are cold, frozen, and turbid, as much owing to the snows as to the rains ; 
hence, they are thick and pituitous, and those who use them have obstructed 
and enlarged spleens, the belly hard, bound and hot, the shoulders, clavicles, 
and visage lean, for the flesh dissolves and is received into the spleen ; this is 
the reason they are meagre and lean. It thence follows, also, that they almost 
always experience the sense of hunger and that of thirst, and that they have 
the superior and inferior bellies very dry and warm; they require strong 
purges; the above affections do not leave them neithier in summer nor in win- 
ter, and the greater part of them perish with dropsy. In these places, in sum- 
mer, dysenteries are prevalent, also fluxes of the belly, and very tedious quartan 
fevers ; consequently, when these diseases continue long, they terminate in 
dropsy, and those attacked with it generally die.” 


After having sent the above remarks to press, I read a portion of 
the proofs to a friend, who called my attention to the work of the 
late lamented Herndon, on the Amazon river, a work I had never 
read; 1 immediately made inquiry for it, and upon consulting its 
pages found an additional verification of the opinions I had formed 
of the hygienic influences of that great analogue of the Mississippi, 
which has no rival in the whole temperate zone. 

The following data, from Lieut. Herndon’s (U. S. N.) Exploration 
of the Valley of the Amazon (pp. 414,8vo, Washington, 1854), made 
under the authority of the Secretary of the Navy, deserve the atten- 
tion of inquirers into medical topography, hygiene, and ztiology. 

14th of December, 1851, at ten o’clock, a. m. The air, the river 
Amazon, and the river Jurua, a mile above its junction with the lat- 
ter, gave each eighty-two degrees. Four days later, one hundred and 
fives miles lower, on reaching the mouth of the Japura, a tributary 
of the Amazon flowing nearly under the equator, he says, that to his 
surprise, he found its temperature to be eighty-five degrees. The 
Amazon, a quarter of an hour later, was at eighty-one degrees. The 
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explanation is doubtlessly the same as that already indicated in the 
table of a voyage on the Mississippi, in 1850, namely, a river 
flowing through a comparatively warm region, has a higher temper- 
ature (other things, such as volume, depth, velocity, being equal) 
than one from a cold region. 

Among the upper rivers, tributaries of the Amazon, Lieutenant 
Herndon begins to note the prevalence of intermittent fevers, which 
he always denominates tertian or tertianas. 

When at Santarem, on the lower Amazon, he visited Mr. G., three 
miles from town, whereupon he says: ‘ I supposed that this house, 
situated in the midst of a cocoa plantation, on low land, near the 
junction of two great rivers, under a tropical sun, would be an un- 
healthy residence ; but I was assured there was no sickness here.” 
(323.) “ We drifted with the current all night, and stopped at a small 
cocoa plantation belonging to some one in Santarem. The water of 
the river was nearly up to the door of the house, and the country 
seemed to be all marsh behind. I never saw a more desolate, sickly- 
looking place’; but a man who was living there with his wife and six 
children (all strong and healthy-looking) told me they were never 
sick.” Of a town ninety miles below Santarem, he says: “ We saw 
at this place several persons who were suffering from tertianas, but 
all said they took them while up the neighboring rivers. If general 
accounts are to be relied on, there seems to be really no sickness on 
the main trunk of the Amazon, but only on the tributaries. I have no 
doubt of the fact that sickness is more often taken on the tributaries than 
on the main trunk. * * * 

“ Para was a remarkably healthy place, and entirely free from 
epidemics of any kind, until February, 1850, when the yellow fever 
was taken there by a vessel from Pernambuco. ‘The greatest malig- 
nancy of the disease was in the month of April, when it carried off 
from twenty to twenty-five a day. About the same time the next 
year (the fever being much diminished) the small-pox broke out. 
About twenty-five per cent. of the population died.” 

Of the lower Amazon he says: ‘‘ ‘The climate of this country is 
salubrious, and the temperature agreeable. 1 met with no epidemics 
on my route, except at Para ; the country seemed a stranger.to yellow 
fever, small-pox, or cholera, There seemed to be a narrow belt of 
country, on each side of the Amazon, where bilious fevers were par- 
ticularly prevalent. ‘These fevers are of malignant type, and often 
terminate in fatal jaundice. I was told that six or eight days’ navi- 
gation on each tributary, from the mouth upward, would bring me 
to this country, and three or four more would pass me throngh it ; 
and that I ran little risk of taking the fever if I passed directly 
through.” (369, 370.) 

Here is a river, not only the largest in the world, but altogether 
southern—a river which, in some places, expands to the width of one 
hundred and fifty miles (far above its mouth)—which inundates the 
vast marshes of the torrid zone, for hundreds of miles beyond its 
shores—which has upon its banks just enough of the Indian, Euro- 
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pean, and African races, to test ite hygienic influences, and yet it is 
almost wholly destitute of the so-called malarious fevers, while those 
pasture lands, called the Pontine Marshes, near Rome, and the 
most contemptible miil-ponds and creeks of the upper valley of the 
Mississippi, are charged with the causation of deadly epidemics and 
endemics. 

Gangetic hydrography is analogous to that of the lower Mississippi 
in its hygienic character. The eelebrated Heber, Lord Bishop of 
Caleutta, whose voluminous travels in India show him to have been 
a very careful observer (a believer in the doctrine of marsh poison), 
says that the lower Ganges is far more salubrious than the regions of 
its tributaries. After much travelling through the southern districts, 
he says that he observed no sickness until he had passed central or 
northern Hindostan, and had arrived near the Himalaya mountains, 
A very sickly district, which he calls the Belt of Death, lies between 
Bareily (Central India) and Almora, where it seemed that the annual 
ague and fever took away all energy from the people, causing tumid 
bellies, slender limbs, sallow complexions, killing very slowly, and 
sometimes assuming the form of typhus. (I. chap. 17.) Almora, 
according to the latest authorities, is 5,337 feet above the sea, being 
situated on a ridge. 

* The country around Calcutta is a perfect flat alluvial plain, in- 
tersected by pools, canals, natural and artificial, and innumerable 
arms of the Ganges, teeming with a population like ‘an ant-hill, 
scarcely to be paralleled in China, and, like all the rest of Bengal, 
overflowed annually by the river; the only plague,.and a sore one 
too, are the mosquitoes.” (II. 203, 220, 223.) Later researches 
show that the sickly belt is not along the outlets of the river, which 
occupy two hundred miles, but in the interior, that is, higher up the 
stream. 

The topography of Natchez, on the Mississippi, furnishes an illus- 
tration of some remarks ahove mentioned, concerning the low lands 
on the river banks. Natchez, which is perched on a hill, has been, 
at intervals, severely visited by yellow fever during forty years, while 
the subordinate or secondary town, called Natchez-under-the-hill, has 
either escaped, or suffered comparatively little. Some writers main- 
tain that this exemption is owing to the absorption of the yellow 
fever miasm by the river, which washes and often inundates the 
alluvial foundations of the lower town, which is the wharf or landing 
of the city. That portion of the miasm which is supposed to escape 
the hygienic action of the river, climbs nearly two hundred feet above, 
and, according to this theory, affects the upper town or city proper. 
Such was the explanation of the first epidemic, 1817, not to name 
others. In his account of the epidemic of Natchez, in 1823, Dr. 
Cartwright says that the inhabitants of the low lands were healthy, 
and that such lands afforded a safe retreat from the epidemic. (Am. 
Med. Recorder, IX.) 

The late Professor Drake, in his voluminous work on the Diseases 
of the Valley of the Mississippi, maintains that the turbid water 
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fresh from the river, “‘ produces some effects on the system, which 
transparent water from wells and springs and our other rivers does 
not, being to a certain extent medicinal, and especially adapted to the 
cure of chronic functional disorder of the stomach, bowels, and liver. 
That its daily use averts some forms of disease, may be admitted as 
probable.” These opinions, the result of much travel, observation, 
and inquiry, and universally fortified by the experience of the resi- 
dents upon its banks, and the boatmen on its stream, had been pro- 
mulgated by writers on the sanitary condition of Louisiana during the 
last century, and are now alluded to as at least favoring the doctrine 
of the salubrity of the water for common use, even though it be 
neither medicinal nor preventive of epidemic or endemic diseases. 

The waters originating in the vast carboniferous formation, parti- 
cularly in the carboniferous limestone of the upper rivers, contain, 
without doubt, calcareous and other féreign matters, to a greater de- 
gree than can be found in the lower portion of the Mississippi, ex- 
cepting suspended silica, which latter amounts to about three fourths 
of the whole of its detrital matter. 

The mud of the delta, taken from the river bank, and dried by a 
heat of two hundred and twelve degrees, gives only, according to Pro- 
fessor Riddell, a small fraction over two parts of lime in the one hun- 
dred, while, twelve hundred miles higher up, according to Dr. Drake, 
the proportion is about four times as much. According to M. Reg- 
nault, the Nilotic mud contains eighteen parts of carbonate of lime— 
an enormous amount as compared with that of the lower Mississippi. 

Professor Riddell’s analysis : 
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The solid matter by weight is as 1 to 1153 of the water. (Drake 
I., 74-5.) The water-drinkers of New-Orleans, who use hydrant 
water, drink a good deal of flint. 

In the great work, Description de [ Egypt, M. Regnault, one ‘of the 
savans of the French Expedition (1799 to 1801) gives the following 
analysis of the Nilotic mud: In one hundred parts: water 11; car- 
bon 9 ; oxyde of iron 6; silex 4; carbonate of magnesia 4 ; carbonate 
of lime 18; alumina 48. (T. IL. p. 406. Paris, 1813.) 

The infusorial animals which generate in the reservoir of the Water 
Works, when the water is allowed to stagnate, are probably derived 
from ova in the air, or from ova which have been carried down from 
the upper rivers, and which, owing to the want of light or other 
cause, do not develop themselves until the water becomes stagnant, 
partially clear, and elevated in temperature. 
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The following communication, occasioned by an unusual offensive- 
ness in the liydrant water of the city a few years ago, will serve to 
illustrate this topic: 


. “Lovistaya Untversiry, Mepicat Department, 
New-Orleans, Sept. 23, 1854. ; 
‘ “Srr:—In compliance with your wishes, I herewith furnish you with the 
erude results and conclusions which this day’s labor has enabled me to arrive 
at. 

“1. The river water obtained this day from the source of the Water Works, 
after having been carefully filtered from suspended mechanical matters, yields 
upon evaporation to dryness, one part of residue to two thousand parts by 
weight of water. This is about five times as great as what trials made years 
ago induced me to fix upon as the normal amount (one part in ten thousand). 
Of this residue, one to two thousand, about four fifths is saline mineral matter, 
which ought to show some slight effeets upon persons using the water. About 
one fifth of the residue is organic matter, of animal and vegetable origin, either 
in solution, or so finely comminuted as to pass through a fine filter. 

“2. The sample of water obtained from the Water Works reservoir, germina 
upon examination with the microseope, to contain countless myriads of green, 
cylindrical, living and moving filaments, each about one three-thousandth of an 
inch in thickness, and of variable length. They belong to an obscure race of 
organisms, known to naturalists under the technical name of oscillatoria. I 
have been informed by the superintendent of the Water Works, that this reser- 
voir water has been distributed to the city only during the night and << 
morning ; at other times the city is supplied directly from the river. Now, 
am of opinion that the water swarming with oscilatoria might produce unpleas- 
ant results with persons drinking it. To develop them, the concurrence of 
three conditions is requisite, namely—organic materials, a high temperature, 
(75° or 80° F.) and stagnant water, more or less limpid, so as to be penetrable 
by light. 

f . I have found as yet no special cause of disease in the samples of water 
furnished, excepting that taken from the reservoir, as before mentioned. 

“In conclusion, I am of opinion that if, during the continuance of hot weather 
and low water in the river, the Commereial Water Works will be careful to 
supply the city directly from the river; or if through the reservoir they be 
careful not to allow it to stagnate there, there will then be no reason to appre- 
hend any bad results from its use. 

“ Respectfully, your obedient servant, 
“J. L. Rippew. 

“A. S. Puetrs, Esq., Street Commissioner.” 


The general and paramount importance of hygienic hydrology, 
justifies another quotation in relation to a region of the republic} re- 
mote from the ‘‘ Father of Waters.” [We omit it for its length. ] 

The velocity of the Mississippi seems to have been, for countless 
ages, nearly the same. Although great elevations and depressions 
must have occurred throughout the delta, yet these have been so 
gradual, and have alternated with such uniformity, as to be mere 
repetitions. ‘Ihe alluvial deposit, as far as ascertained (nearly 700 
feet) is without coarse sand, gravel, stones, boulders, or other débris 
which a strong current pushes forward toward the sea. A swift 
descent of a great perpendicular volume of water, moves rocks as 
large as a house, a diminished one boulders, gravel, pebbles, coarse 
sand, fine sand, ete. The alluvium of the delta is virtually an im- 
palpable powder held in suspension by a current far less rapid than 
is generally supposed. This deposited powder forms the low lands 
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of the delta to an unknown depth, being probably not less than one 
thousand feet in thickness. 

Professor Robins says, that when the current at the bottom of a 
river moves three inches in a second, it will separate and lift up fine 
clay—six inches per second, clay—eight inches per second, coarse 
sand—twelve inches per second, fine gravel—twenty-four inches per 
second, gravel one inch in diameter—thirty-six inches per second, 
angular stones the size of a hen’s egg. Now, taking for granted the 
usual but the exaggerated estimate of the velocity of the river at 
New-Orleans, during high water, it would be eighteen inches per 
second, which, if the same at the bottom, would transport large 
gravel. 

Hundreds of observations, by Professor Forshey, are thus summed 
up: 

“ The result shows a mean surface velocity at high water of 2.61 miles per 
hour, at Carrollton (six miles*above New-Orleans), and 2.60 miles per hour at 
Vidalia (nearly three hundred miles above New-Orleans), See y, 3.80 and 
3.82 feet per second of time. The one was derived from 176 observations, and 
the other from 70 observations. At low water, at Carrollton, 1.45 miles per 


hour, or 2.11 feet per second ; at Vidalia, 1.54 miles per hour, or 2.25 feet per 
second.” 


The difference between the depth of the river at high and low 
water (twelve to fourteen feet) is comparatively small in a river 
whose depth is from one hundred and twenty-five to two hundred 
feet, at all seasons. It is contrary to the hydrodynamics of rivers to 
suppose, with some writers, that the whole volume of water from 
the central surface to the bottom and. sides, should meve with a 
uniform yelocity. If the mean elevation of the principal tributaries 
of the Mississippi (including, of course, the Missouri), be estimated, 
the accelerating velocity which a body of water would acquire, in 
falling from this elevation to a level with New-Orleans, would be 
almost inconceivable—probably not less than that of a shot fired from 
a cannon, instead of being as at present two miles and a fraction per 
hour. The force of gravity, though uniform in a falling, unob- 
structed body, is in proportion to the time, but aecumulates every 
moment, accelerating the motion as compared to any degree of the 
preceding, and this continuous generation proceeds ad infinitum. But 
in falling down an inclined plane, this water parts with its velocity, 
every moment, by friction against air; rocks, banks, curves, the bot- 
tom of the channel, and other resisting media. 

The Mississippi, which meanders for nearly six hundred miles in 
Louisiana, being guarded against by eight hundred miles of levees, 
presents, even at low water, a surface of several hundred square miles, 
which, for good or evil, is an element of study of rare value in medi- 
cal hydrography. 

In contributing some thermological data to the physical history of 
the lower Mississippi, accompanied with conjectures concerning its 
possible hygiene, I hope to direct the attention of abler observers.to 
the great feature of our medical topography and commercial pros- 

VOL. I.—NO. VI. 6 
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perity. The influences of crevasses and inundations in both urban 
and rural districts, deserve careful observation and study, in ztiolo- 
gical, hygienic, and sanitarian points of view. 

The crevasse nearly opposite to the upper boundary of New-Or- 
leans, which has existed many weeks, may be alluded to in conclu- 
sion. 

The Bell crevasse, a mile above New-Orleans, on the opposite side 
of the river, now inundates the towns of Gretna, McDonoughville, and 
Algiers, opposite the city, and many plantations below. Other cre- 
vasses above the former for many hundred miles, have desolated plan- 
tations and drowned domestic and wild animals in great numbers. 
These crevasses, and the natural outlets other than the mouth of the 
river, have spread a sheet of turbid waters over the delta, probably 
larger than the united areas of the States of Delaware, Rhode Isl- 
and, and Connecticut. These waters, gathered from one thousand 
seven hundred navigable rivers, and from every kind of geological 
formation, alluvia] plain, diluvial plateau, tertiary, earboniferous and 
palzozoic, have ploughed their way into the great seaward trough, 
loaded with débris from silicious, cretaceous, calcareous, galeniferous, 
and coal regions ; from 


“ Many an ancient river, 
From many a verdant plain ;” 


and from more parallels of latitude than any other river on the 
lobe. 

« If existing wtiological theories concerning disturbances of the soil, 
moisture, inundations, swamp exhalations, etc., be applicable to the 
lower Mississippi, the present season will be an eventful one, for 
doctors at least. ‘The impending danger is lessened, however, by 
past experience, which has not coincided with these theories. 

The increase of population in New-Orleans, and Louisiana at 
large, has not been equal to that of New-York, owing, as has been 
generally supposed, to the prevalence of yellow fever in the valley of 
the lower Mississippi. But it may be safely affirmed, that if yellow 
fever were never more to visit New-Orleans, the numerical advance- 
ment of the city, great as its natural advantages are, can never be 
rapid, so long as it is a purely commercial emporium, destitute of 
manufactories, shipping, importation, and the industrial fixed ele- 
ments of capital other than the raw material, and the mere profits 
arising frum its exportation. ‘The money, or circulating capital of 
the city, is comparatively large, while its fixed capital, such as work- 
shops, machinery, and home fabrics, is small. The unfinished mate- 
rial preponderates over the finished. This was the case before yel- 
low fever invaded the city, in 1796, and would continue after the 
disappearance of this malady, in the absence of manufactories, sh. ps, 
importations, etc. If an overgrown or large population be desirable, 
the most favorable sanitary condition will not of itself accomplish 
that object. 

The causes of the great epidemics of plague, influenza, cholera, 
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dengue, dysentery, erysipelas, black-death, sweating sickness, typhus, 
hooping-cough, ophthalmia, scarlatina, yellow fever, etc., which 
have swept over the world at irregular periods, have not yet been 
explained in a satisfactory manner ; nevertheless, many useful facts 
and special conditions tending to restrict or modify their action, are 
not only known, but may often be controlled. Among the hygienic 
influences which tend to avert or mitigate these calamitous events, 
and prolong life, air, temperature, locality, and water, are para- 
mount. 

This article is already a long one, but not being so long as the 
Mississippi, perhaps the patient reader will allow a few additional 
observations, not originally intended by the writer. 

Of the group of diseases attributed to malaria or marsh poison, 
intermittent is the fundamental type. The late Dr. Forry, who wrote 
a systematic treatise on the medical climate of the United States, 
which he based on the army statistics, represents the banks of the 
lower Mississippi as the special region of malaria. This malaria, he 
says, “ulfects the natives with a.slow and concealed combustion— 
the unacclimated with a raging and rapidly consuming flame, Itis 
here that the Angel of Death makes his most desolating visitations,” 
The army statisties, to which he and later writers refer, prove just 
the contrary ; the posts on the lower Mississippi being, with the ex- 
ception of yellow fever, among the most healthy, particularly in ref- 
erence to intermittent fevers, the eoasts of New-England excepted. 
Thus the entire southern, compared with the middle division, gives a 
ratio of this class only about half as high as the lake and western 
divisions, while the banks of the lower river give the minimum as 
compared with the residue of the South itself. 

Dr. Forry, and others, aver that at Fort Pike, the New-Orleans 
Barracks, and at Baton Rouge, “the average of fevers of a malarial 
origin is very low.” Surgeon B, F, Harney saysof the Baton Rouge 
Barracks, that ‘‘ no endemic disease has ever prevailed here.” (Med. 
Stat. U. S. A., 1856, p. 254.) According to official reports, Fort 
Pike, thirty-four miles from New-Orleans, having an elevation of 
two feet only, ‘‘ has xo miasmata, ‘The soil is fertile, and intersected 
with tortuous bayous resembling artificial canals.” (Jb. 255.) Former 
army reports show that the mortality at this station is us low, per- 
haps lower, than at any other in the United States, being, with the 
exception of casualties, but a little over one per cent. 

Seeing, in the Southern posts, as Key West, Charleston, New-Or- 
leans, Fort Pike, Fort Jessup, and Baton Rouge, that intermittent 
fevers are, according to the army reports, less prevalent than in the 
middle division, and more particularly less than in the lake and upper 
Mississippi regions, some of the army surgeons and others have en- 
deavored to explain these discrepancies between their figures and 
their theories—between their parallels of latitude and their latitude 
of logic, taking for granted all the while, ‘‘ that diseases of a mala- 
rial origin increase,” to use the language of the surgeon-general 
“in proportion as southern latitudes are reached; but this law,” a 
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they say, “receives modification in this, that inland regions, contrast- 
ed with those on the coast in the same latitude, have, owing doubtless 
to the greater summer heats, a higher average. ‘The region of the lakes 
gives the highest ratio ; the posts remote from the ocean and the great lakes, 
also give a high average ; but this is owing chiefly to locality and latitude.” 
(Stat. Rep. U. 8S. A., 829.) “In the southern division the ratio of 
catarrhal diseases is found the lowest.” (338.) Dr. Forry maintain- 
ed that the army statistics proved that diarrhoea and dysentery are 
more prevalent in the middle than in the southern divisions of the 
United States. 

The medical statistics of the army of the United States, based on a 
small number of troops, mostly of foreign birth, of irregular habits 
and unacclimated, and who seldom remain an entire year at the same 
post, cannot, however, be regarded as affording conclusive evidence 
of the inherent salubrity or insalubrity of a climate or civic popula- 
tion. 

Within the last ten years I have, in this Journal and elsewhere, 
published several papers showing, by the most reliable documents, re- 
cords and travels, both official and private, that until the close of the last 
century, when yellow fever made its appearance, Louisiana was salu- 
‘brious to an extraordinary degree. I will now offer the testimony 
of the late Mr. Darby, concerning the healthfulness of the country 
from the middle of the first to the middle of the second decennium of 
the present century. His work, though old and imperfect, is still the 
best on Louisiana. His great talent for observation, and his practical 
pursuits as public surveyor, qualified him to estimate the medical 
topography of the country. 

** During almost ten years,” says Mr. Darby, “‘I endured all that 
summer’s sun and winter’s wind could inflict. Between the 9th of 
July, 1805, and the 7th of May, 1815, incredible as it may appear, I 
actually travelled upward of twenty thousand miles, mostly on foot, 
between the Mobile bay and Sabine river, and from the Gulf of 
Mexico to thirty-three degrees north latitude. During the whole of 
this period I was not confined one month, put all my indispositions 
together; and not one moment by any malady attributable to the cli- 
mate. Ihave slept in the open air in some of the hottest summer 
nights for weeks together, and endured this mode of life in the most 
matted woods, perhaps, in the world. During my survey of the Sa- 
bine river, myself and the men that attended me existed for several 
weeks on flesh and fish, without bread or salt, and without sickness 
-of any kind.” (280.) 

“ Those places condemned to annual submersion are, a great part 
of the year, extremely deficient in water. Often the same lake, that, 
in April, May, and June, contains ten feet depth of water, presents 
in the fall season an extensive meadow of succulent herbage, or.a‘hard, 
dry, stiff surface. The region along the sea-shore is the real marsh. 
Giving credence to the correctness of the general belief in the evil 
effects arising from the putrefaction of animal matter, an everlasting 
pestilence ought to rage along the Gulf of Mexico, and depopulate 
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every spot in it. The millions of testaceous fish that annually die 
and rot on this coast, are numerous beyond all calculation. The 
most noisome effluvia must continually arise from such a mass of 
putridity ; yet we find but few destructive consequences arising from 
@ cause that would, to all human appearance, carry death on eagle 
wing.” (252-3, 279-80.) 

Mr. Darby says, “no part of his book was so much criticised as 
that in which he advocated the salubrity of Louisiana ;” but he adds, 
**T could not write otherwise without doing violence to my own ex- 
perience.” 

“If malarious diseases increase, as southern latitudes are reached,” 
what intensity must they attain in the latitude of New-Orleans and 
the Balize, judging from the following faint outline of a most gloomy 
tableau, too extended to find a place in this journal. Assistant Sur- 
geon J. K. Barnes} thus delineates the medical topography and dis- 
eases of Fort Scott: “Lat. 38° N., Long. 17° 30’ W. of Washington, 
four miles west of the Missouri line, one hundred and ninety-five 
miles from the Missouri river: high undulating limestone table prairie ; 
well wooded water-courses ; quarters exceedingly roomy, well venti- 
lated and comfortable ; good drainage ; an accurate examination of the 
country for several miles in each direction, has failed to discover any 
local feature which may be considered objectionable, or as remotely 
the cause of disease; no grass ponds, swamps, or lakes; streams 
numerous, but without stagnant pools. The records show a great 
proportion of malarious fevers, so intense that no one escaped, no pre- 
cautions were of avail ; the youngest infant, as well as the most robust 
adult ; hundreds of young cattle, also, horses, sickened and died. The 
troops were little exposed. We must look to other causés for an ex- 
planation, etc., as cryptogamous growths, ete. From May, 1842, to 
January, 1849, there were 3,415 cases in a command of 3,034; of 
these, 1,717 were malarious fevers, or more than one third per cent. 
over all other disease, after deducting surgical cases.” (Med. Stat. 
U. S. A., p. 158, et seqg., 1856.) 

The Hindoos worship the sacred Ganges, and the Egyptians adore 
the beneficent Nile, whilecertain sanitarians and epidemic expounders 
less devout, inaugurate a myth on the banks of the lower Mississippi, 
namely, “the Angel of Death,” whose power increases ‘‘ in propor- 
tion as southern latitudes are reached.” 





ART. VL—STATE RIGHTS AND STATE REMEDIES, 


Tue people, the politicians, and the statesmen have begun, uncon- 
sciously and instinctively, to feel and perceive that State rights and 
State remedies are institutional, not constitutional—and to act upon 
that feeling and perception. A few old fogies still harp upon the 
guarantees and limitations of power, and the reservations of rights 
to the States contained in the constitution, and sit down, vainly ex- 
pecting to stem the encroachments of federal majorities by citing and 
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descanting on effete abstractions and paper guarantees. The young, 
the incoming generation, see that State strength and State independ- 
ence are the only reliable bulwarks and defences of State rights. 
They see that the several States were, before the adoption of the con- 
stitution, distinct separate nationalities, and that their present organ- 
ization is that of a league of nations, who have appointed a common 
agency for conducting foreign relations, and for a few other specified 
purposes. ‘This agency, improperly called the Federal Government, 
has no inherent strength, no feature of nationality, for it is limited 
in power, and has neither a people nor a territory. The State gor- 
ernments are sovereign and unlimited in power, for the people govern 
through representatives, and can as readily frame a constitution, 
which is an act of sovereignty, as pass a law. Like other sovereign- 
ties, they have executives, legislatures, judiciaries, armies (the mili- 
tia), and all else pertaining to separate nationality. ‘They may and 
do construct roads and canals, encourage, direct and control indi- 
vidual enterprise and industry, by protecting their own products and 
taxing or excluding the products of other States or nations. Nay, 
they may and should exclude the citizens of other States, whose doc- 
trines and whose practices endanger their peace and security. It is 
clearly a constitutional, national and natural right, for each Southern 
State to require security for good behavior from every cilizer of 
Massachusetts who comes to trade with our citizens, or to settle 
among us. . The legislation of Massachusetts, the acts of a majority 
of her citizens, is a declaration of war aguinst our institutions, and 
is prima-facie evidence that all her citizens are abolitionists and kid- 
nappers. ‘Dhey, by their acts and legislation, have become, quoad nos, 
persons of fil fame, far more so than idle “ eavesdroppers,’”’ who are 
subject to be bound over for good behavior. All intercourse and 
trade with Massachusetts may be easily prevented, without violation 
of the Federal Constitution, or collision with federal courts or au- 
thoritics. We may charge what license we please for the privilege 
of selling the manufactures and other goods and products of Massa- 
chusetts,.and we may punish by fine and imprisonment our own cili- 
zens, who deal or associate with the people of Cape Cod. These would 
be remedial acts, worth ten times all the abstractions contained in the 
Resolutions of ’98, and the hundred and one preambles and resolu- 
tions about federal relations, since proclaimed by Southern legisla- 
tures. 

Our admiration for the Revolutionary history of Massachusetts, 
and for the many great and patriotic men who dwell, even now, 
within her confines (though supplanted at the bidding of Garrison, in 
official position, by ** Waltham factory boys and Natick cobblers’ ") 
is still such, that we ik delay, a little longer, the non-intercourse 
legislation which we have suggested. But we should certainly resort 
to it, sooner than adopt any measure intended or calculated to dissolve 

the Union. The other seaboard Northern States would be benefited 
by the measure we propose, for they would thereby monopolize the 
Southern trade, which Massachusetts now shares with them. This is 
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one of the many State remedies which are institutional, resulting from 
the national organization of each State. 

Before proceeding by prohibitory and exclusive legislation to meas- 
ures of non-intercourse with any of the Northern States, the South 
should see to it, that she can live independently of the trade and 
products of such inimical States, and that she is prepared for any 
collision of arms that may oceur. For twenty years past the South 
has been busy in protecting, encouraging, and diversifying, South- 
ern industrial pursuits, Southern skill, commerce, education, &e. 
To attain these ends she holds yearly conventions, submits to heavy 
taxation, and incurs large debts. Her railroads, her canals, her col- 
leges and her universities, are all flourishing. Manufactures are rap- 
idly increasing, and direct foreign commerce has commenced. Pro- 
tection, by the State governments, is now the policy and the practice of 
the South, instead of her *‘let-alone” practice and policy of thirty 
years since, Then, Mr. Segar was almost the only distinguished 
man in Eastern Virginia who advocated the system of State internal 
improvements, and of State protection to State industry. Now, the 
East as warmly advocates State protection in all its phases as the 
West—if we except a few old fogies, who belong to a bygone world, 
and are still nodding and dreaming over the pages of Malthus and 
Adam Smith. 

The present generation of state rights men add works to faith. 
They rely upon institutions, not constitutions, ‘he jary and grand 
jury, the justices of the peace, and county courts, the superior courts, 
the legislature and the State executive, the Christian church, the 
militia, the banks, our colleges, academies and universities, property 
in land, and property in town and in railroads, indeed gil property, 
all these and many more that we could cite, are institutions binding us 
together, giving us strength and unity, exercising a conservative in- 
fluence, and deserving and requiring the fostering care of government. 
The Federa| Government has no such elements of strength,’ cohesion 
and conservation. It exists but upon paper. Without citizens or a 
territory, it is also without army or navy ; for officers, sailors and sol- 
diers, are citizens of the several States, bound by stronger attach- 
ment and higher allegiance to their several States, than to the Nation- 
al Government. That government is a trustee, an agent, a legal fic- 
tion, a mere ‘‘ nominis umbra,” altogether unequal to cope with any 
of the States. It is but their servant, and can only act as servant, 
not as master. 

We are threatened with a national protective tariff. The next 
Congress will be composed of a majority of tariff men, and will no doubt 
earry their threats into execution. But State protection can neutral- 
ize, and peaceably and lawfully nullify federal protection. Penn- 
sylvania insists that Virginia shail encourage her iron manufactures, 
by excluding foreign iron. Virginia should, and, we believe, will re- 
ply—‘‘ We have abundance’of iron, too, which needs protection, as 
well against the iron of England, as thatof Peansylvania. We will, 
by State legislation, encourage the working of Virginia iron mines, 
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and the manufacture of our own iron by our own citizens. We will 
impose a heavy tax, or license duty, on the sale of all iron and iron 
ware and utensils not manufactured within our State.” “ We have 
become converts to your theory of protection, but utterly deny the 
right of the Federal Government to direct, control, or intermeddle in 
any way with, the individual, domestic, and industrial pursuits of our 
citizens. Such exercise of power is both inexpedient and unconsti- 
tutional, for a central government can never wisely and understand- 
ingly direct and administer the minute domestic concerns and pur- 
suits of a vast territory like this Union. We can, and will, by 
State action, protect our citizens against all external oppression and 
exaction, and this we will do, quietly and peaceably, and without in- 
fraction of the letter or the spirit of the constitution.” What is true of 
iron, is equally true of all other northern and European products. 
We can defeat all attempts to tax Southern interests in order to cher- 
ish Northern interests ; for the South ean readily produce whatever is 
grown or manufactured in the North or in Europe, and besides, very 
many of the necessaries and luxuries of life, which they cannot pro- 
duce. Skill is far better paid than any agricultural or other coarse 
labor, and if the North forces us to manufacture for ourselves, she 
will increase our wealth, while she establishes our independence. 
We now procure our manufactures, our books, our fashions, and our 
thought and opinion, in great part, from abroad. 

We are servile imitators of France, England, and New-England, 
or, rather, we were so, till a few years since. We have begun to 
think and act for ourselves, and a protective tariff will but incite us 
to greater activity of thought and action. 

Civilization consists in producing the comforts and luxuries of life. 
The nation that confines itself to the production of mere necessaries 
is returning to the savage state. Abstract philosophy and science 
are no part of civilization. They only become so by their applica- 
tion to utilitarian purposes. The college is only useful as it prepares 
for the factory, the workshop, the mine, the steamship, the plough, the 
railroad, and other skillfu! pursuits. 

The measure of national civilization is its industrial skill. We 
might add, it is also the best measure of national wealth, for the 
skillful laborer exchanges the results of one day’s work for the results 
of many days’ work, of the coarse common laborer. 

The laborer of England and France and New-England, is twice 
as well paid as that of mere agricultural countiies. But their da- 
borers are cheated out of the products of their toil, and the price of 
their labor appropriated by their employers. Labor is well paid, 
but the payment goes into wrong pockets. For instance, the labor 
of England engaged in mining, yields double as much as an equal 
amount of Southern labor, employed in agriculture ; but the English 
employer monopolizes the profits. In other manufacturing pursuits, 
where greater skill is required, the profits are still greater. In none 
does the Northern or English laborer.share the profits. His pittance 
is even grudgingly doled out to him. 
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The South has not only adopted the protective policy, but, strange 
to say, the editors, legislators, and statesmen, who are loudest in pro- 
fessing free trade doctrines, are, invariably, the warmest advocates of 
exclusive and protective State legislation. Southern commercial con- 
ventions are composed of this class of men, who are actively at work 
in endeavoring to encourage, direct, and control, Southern pursuits, 
by legislation and all other feasible means, while they profess to be, 
par excellence, free-trade men, which doctrine proposes ‘‘ to let every- 
body do pretty much as everybody pleases.” The South should mend 
its vocabulary ; and we recommend her to Northern socialists and 
abolitionists, to learn the true meaning and definition of the term 
free trade They may properly class free love as a branch of free 
trade. 

So gross a misapplication of a term as that daily committed by 
the South in this matter, leads to confusion of ideas, exposes us to 
ridicule, and gives great advantage, in argument, to our adversaries. 

America has made no discoveries in political science, but has, on 
the contrary, given birth to a numerous batch of wicked, disorgani- 
zing, and absurd social, legal, political, and religious doctrines. 

Social equality, liberty of speech and of the press, separation of 
church and state, and the free exercise of religion, are, each and all, 
utterly inconsistent with the existence of social order, and of all 
government. The wisdom of action of our ancestors was only ex- 
ceeded by their theoretical follies and absurdities. To the former we 
are indebted for our independence, our growth, our prosperity. To 
the latter we owe the dark cloud of Black Republicanism impending 
o’er the North, and directing its muttering thunders toward the South. 
It is the last phase of Jeffersonian democracy ; the rigorous and in- 
exorable sequence of the theoretical wisdom of our Revolutionary 
sires, who “ never did a foolish thing, and never said a wise one.” 

The particular instance of self-gratulation, in giving birth to an 
abortion, in which our ancestors indulged when they brought forth a 
written constitution, is the folly with which we at present have to do. 

We have no quarrel with constitutions so far as they adopt insti- 
tutions, modifying them to suit changes of time, place, manner, and 
circumstances. We say, adopt, because man always fails when he 
attempts to originate institutions. Institutions, laws, and govern- 
ment, grow up by insensible accretions, like the waters of the Nile, 
and their origin is hidden from mortal ken like the sources of that 
sacred river. Sensible, practical men, adopt them, because experi- 
ence attests their usefulness. Human reason would never invent a 
jury, nor can it understand why its operation is sv wise, salutary, 
and conservative, nor discover by antiquarian research its historical 
origin ; but, common sense clings to what it cannot comprehend, just 
as the Egyptian welcomes the annual inundations of the Nile, al- 
though he cannot comprehend the causes of those beneficent over- 
flowings, nor discover the sources of the holy river. American insti- 
tutions had been tried successfully in England, and, so far as our 
forefathers adopted them, they acted wisely and properly. It is 
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abstract declarations of right, and attempts accurately to define and 
limit the powers and action of government, of which we complain. 
Government is but the life of a great social being, and it is impos- 
sible to define at its birth, what it shall and what it shall not do; 
for none can foresee the future circumstances and exigencies to which 
it will be exposed. To compete with other governments it must be 
unshackled, and free to act on all occasions, as they. Hence, Mr. 
Jefferson did not hesitate to break the constitution, in order to 
acquire Louisiana. 

Constitutions, as organic law, as the mould in which to cast insti- 
tuitons, or as the scaffolding with which to erect them, are useful 
things. When the institutions have cooled and hardened into form, 
when the social building is complete, it is time to break and throw 
away the mould, or to pull down the scaffolding. Each generation 
of men is endowed with sufficient wisdom to manage its own affairs, 
for it ean see and comprehend the circumstances of its situation ; but 
it cannot look into futurity, and wisely or understandingly prescribe 
and limit the action of future generations. Each generation has the 
right to govern itself, and is alone competent to do so. But society 
is a continuous being, and government, which represents society, may 
not (as Mr. Jefferson proposes) repudiate a public debt incurred by 
a past generation. 

Constitutions undertake to prescribe the conduct of generations to 
come. We know not what a day may bring forth; and it is unwise 
and rash, as individuals, to promise or pledge ourselves to any pre- 
cise course of future conduct. How much more rash, silly, and 
presumptuous, to’ attempt, by anticipation, to prescribe the conduet 
of future generations of men. Judgment and volition belong to 
the men of to-day, as well as to those of a century since ; and we 
are responsible for the proper exercise of that judgment and volition, 
and cannot plead the mandates of the past to justify our errors or 
our omissions. Sovereignty belongs as well to us as to our fore- 
fathers. Constitutions attempt to deprive posterity of sovereignty, 


of the exercise of judgment and -volition, and to chain down the | 


present to the inert corpse of the past. 

What they call in England a constitution, is a very good thing. 
It is a code of precedents gathered from observation of the past work- 
ing of their institutions. It is much and justly respected, and never 
broken, except when great change of circumstances and pressing ex- 
igencies require the breach, 

When our institutions have been in operation a century more, we 
may gradually build up, from experience and precedent, a constitu- 
tion like that of England, which even interested majorities, flushed 
with recent victory, will respect. 

The South knows, from experience, that the constitution of the 
United States is moulded to mean whatever an interested majority 
pleases. ‘The power to construe, is the powertoannul. The only 
practical limits to the exercise of federal power are those growing 
out of State organization, and State interposition. The Southern 
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States having given up reliance on the constitution, and on empty 
unheeded abstractions, and gone hard to§work to develop State’ re- 
sources, to increase population, to encourage, and protect, and diver- 
sify industrial pursuits, and to bind the South together by internal 
improvements, will thereby make us independent of all nations, and 
respected by all. ‘These are the true and only State remedies. 

This Review is the best and ablest advocate and defender of State 
rights, not because of its theoretical abstractions, but because of its 
assiduity, energy, and ability, in unfolding the resources of the South, 
in prompting and urging improvement in agriculture, commerce, 
manufactures, and education, and suggesting measures calculated to 
promote wealth, strength, and independence. 





DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
1.—EFFECTS OF THE TARIFF UPON THE PRICE OF COTTON. 


Arracuep to the dialogues on Free Trade, which were incorporated by us for 
the “ Corner Stone,” was the following argument on the subject of cotton as in- 
fluenced by tariff regulations, from the pen of General Bethune, of Georgia, 
which will be found very instructive. 


It has always been contended by the advocates of free trade, that the effect of 
the tariff was to reduce the price of cotton. There is a very clear process of 
reasoning by which this may be established ; but there is another mode which 
everybody can comprehend, and which places the matter beyond all! question. 
To this mode we propose for the present to resort. 

On the 19th of May, 1828, the Tariff Act was passed, which was called 
the Bill of Abominations. The reyort of the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States furnished tables showing the amount of cotton reported ever 
year, from 1821 to 1856, inelusiye, and the average price per pound for eae 
pear. ; 

4 Below we have taken the five years preceding the passage of each tariff, the 
five years of its existence, and the five years after its repeal or modification ; 
from which it will be seen, that the price of cotton rose or fell as the tariffs 
were diminished or increased. 
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It will be remembered that on the 19th of May, 1828, the Bill of Abominations 
was passed. On the 2d of March, 1833, it was essentially modified and reduced. 
Taking the five years preceding ite passage, and the average price of cotton 
was 14 cents ; taking the five years of its existence, and the average price was 
9 cents and 9-tenths (9.9) per pound—making a difference of 4 cents and 1-tenth. 
Take the five years after the modification and compromise, and the average 

rice was 14 cents and 3-tenths per pound—making a difference of 4 cents and 
-tenths. Thus it will be seen that the average price of cotton during the five 
years preceding the passage of the high tariff of 1828, was more than 40 per 
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cent. higher than it was during its existence; and for the five years after the 
compromise it was nearly 45 per cent. higher. 

On the 30th of August, 1842, what was Gives as the Whig Tariff was passed ; 
on the 30th of July, 1846, it was repealed. 
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Now if we take the five years preceding the passage of the tariff of 1842, em- 
bracing the greatest commercial revulsion that our times have seen and suffered, 
and compare the price of eotton during that period with its price during the 
five years of the existence of that tariff, we shall find a difference of nearly four 
cents and a half in the prices of the two periods. In other words, the price of 
cotton was 60 per cent. higher under the low tariff than the high one. It will 
be recollected, too, that during the existence of the high tariff, the world was 
in a state of peace, and had recovered, to a very large extent, from the effects of 
the disasters of 1838. Take the next five years after the repeal of the Whig 
tariff, and though we were engaged in the Mexican war, and though during 
that period the French revolution occurred, and there were more rumors of 
wars, and great apprehensions and troubles in the coramercial world, yet the 
price of cotton was two cents and three tenths higher tharf during the existence 
of the high tariff—a little over 30 per cent. Take the next period, from 1851 
to 1855, inclusive, and notwithstanding that during that period we have had the 
greatest European war that the world has ever seen, and there have been oc- 
easional serious apprehensions of a war between this country and England, yet 
the price of cotton was one cent and eight-tenths Gust 25 per cent.) higher than 
— the period of the existence of the tariff of 1842. 

Under the tariff of 1846, iron in all shapes, woollen goods, sugar and molasses, 
pay a duty of 30 per cent. ; cotton goods pay 25 per cent. Nee, if under a 
tariff imposing duties not less than 25 per cent. upon all the great articles of 
consumption, the price of cotton is from 25 to 60 per cent. higher than under a 
higher tariff, what would be the effect if the duties were abolished ? 

But it may be said, “ There are other things that affect the price of cotton.” 
Admit it. el the most important of these is the amount of the crop; all 
other things being equal, the larger the crop the smaller the price per pound. 
Let us see how this stands. In 1827, the year before the passage of the Bill of 
Abominations, the crop was 294,000,000 pounds; the price 10 cents. In 
1831, when the tariff was in foree, the crop was 276,000,000 pounds; the 
price 9.1 cents. Here is a decrease of the crop of 18,000,000 pounds, and a 
falling off of nearly a cent in the pound in the price. On the 2d of March, 
1833, the compromise was passed; that year the crop was 324,000,000 of 
pounds, and the price was fit eents; an increase of 48,000,000 pounds of 
the crop, and just 2 cents in the price. In 1834, the crop was 384,000,000, 
and the price 12.8 cents ; an increase of 108,000,000 pounds over the crop of 
1831, and an increase of nearly 4 cents in the price. hus it is seen that before 
the tariff was passed, the larger crop sold for a higher price per pound than the 
smaller one after it was passed ; and that after it was repealed, the larger crop 
sold for a higher price than the small erop before it was repealed. 

Let us see now how it was in reference to the. tariff of 1842. In 1840, the 
erop was 743,000,000 pounds, the price 8.5 cents. In 1844, two years after 
the tariff was passed, the erop was 663,000,000 pounds, the price 8.1 cents ; 
a falling off of 80,000,000 pounds, and a decline of nearly haifa cent in the 

rice. 


P 
_ in 1846, that tariff then in full foree, the crop was 872,000,000 pounds, 
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and the price 5.9 cents. In 1849, the tariff having been reduced, the crop was 
1,025,000,000, and the price 6.4 cents; an inerease of 154,000,000 pounds in 
the crop, and just half a cent in the price. In 1851, the erop was 927,000,000, 
and the price 12.1 cents ; an increase over 1845 of 55,000, in the crop, and 
over double the price. And thus it will be found that, under any eireum- 
stances, the price of cotton goes down when the tariff is increased, and goes u 

when the tariff is diminished. ‘We hope our readers will bear this in mind, an 

they will remember that one of the evils of the tariff is that they get from 26 
te per cent. less for their cotton than they would under a system of free 

e€ 


Last year (1855) the erop of cotton shipped to foreign countries brought 
$128,000,000—50 per cent. on that would make just 64,000,000, which would 
have been added to the South under free trade. 


2.—THE COMMERCIAL REVULSION. 


Tue commercial agencies in New-York report the following statistics of 
failures and losses during the years 1857 and 1858. It will be seen how insig- 
nificant a part belong to the South : 























FAILURES FOR THE YEAR 1857. gghge  - oad 
Av. proba. 
Firms. |Failures. Amount. ble pay-|Fail'es.| Liabilities. 
ment. 
New-York City.............. 14,136} 268 | $96,454,000} 37c. 58 | $2,885,000 
New-York State.............| 18,984) 777 21,334,000; 41 101 2,121,000 
Philadelphia... ...... 2.0.00. 7,203; 317 35,162,000; 28 23 1,106,000 
Pennsylvania...........-++++ 15,202) 316 5,213, 34 46 935,000 
TON obs age on ds «+ cipte. cee och nn} oe 52,231,000) 46 14 750,000 
Massachusetts............... 14,198} 224 2,433,000) 52 12 204,000 
| PPS oo 72 4,119, 29 39 850,500 
Maryland... ..00..0. 000 29 ae 39 689,000} 25 6 90,000 
pO ES, errno 2,504 22 362,000} 48 8 101,000 
NOG ii. ica ces oe OE 1,190 18 423,000} 60 6 126,000 
Connecticut...........+.....) 6,123 86 1,415,000} 48 18 270,500 
Delaware & DistrictofColumbia| 3,513 25 324,000} 47 ll 131,600 
|  * am RR e Mee | 794) 7 250,000! 50 5 | 125,000 
SE Oe 56 1,013,000; 33 16 273,650 
MU dooce. osesccccces Canes chi a 1,610,000} 41 32 350,000 
Endiene’..... .......-0.00..0) 1,476,000} 36 55 605,500 
Kentucky...................} 6,680 96 2,327,000) 34 25 524,000 
Se eee 3,813 74 7,213,000} 42 8 600,000 
BOO... Daiieis buna ose vats 7,196 92 1,712,000) 54 12 145,000 
Ee ee 4,420; 168 3,118,000} 28 21 360,000 
BOOED «den sG5éoines o Bd, ud at rv as 25 560,000 
Mississippi............ iste ie 2,412 14 463,000! 38 6 174,000 
RRR Pe eR. ol - 6,727 24 6,319,000) 37 33 1,650,000 
New-Hampshire,... ........| 8,256) 64 897,000} 54 10 '86,000 
ne PT ee ae 4,398} 108 1,228,000; 51 18 162,000 
North Carolina.............. 3,122 5 415,000) 46 20 350,000 
eae. 18,392} 467 5,475,000) 35 110 1,266,000 
Bhode Island...... ......«.+. 2,213 4) 4,737,000, 47 +s a 
South Carolina ..............| 3,413, 6 1,413,000} 43 11 297,000 
SE os... My gue enell 4,294 59 818,000) 45 33 1,056,500 
Tis ch ns +’ 3 cop ee 2,616 13 377,000) 30 7 149,060 
ere Ae 2,805 94 617,000) 52 9 172,400 
Li See ae 1,927,000; 45 44 660,000 
Wisconsin..... Love ve ee sane 4,62 209 1,454,0 0} 60 31 217,500 
Terrifories., .........sesdebecee BET 70 1,714,00 25 7 121,000 
eee ee ee 10,112; 197 8,118,000} .. 44 968,000 
Ph ore 227,048) 6,022 $282,335,000| 996 | $21,718,16 

















0 
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8.—DETAILED REPORT OF THE COTTON TRADE OF NEW-ORLEANS 
FOR THE YEAR ENDING AUGUST 31, 1858, AS MADE UP BY 
THE NEW-ORLEANS PRICES CURRENT. 


Ur’ to the time of closing our last Annual Review only 33 bales of the new 
erop had been received at this port, the first arrival being from Texas, on the 
15th of August, and the first from the Mississippi Valley on the 23d of that 
month. The stock of old crop unsold, amoun to only about 3,000 bales, a 
eonsiderable portion of which was nearly unsaleable, and quotations were little 
pene ne nominal at 144 @ 14} cents for Low Middling and 15 @ 15} cents 
ior Middling. The market co nently opened with a ve uiet appearance, 
and during the first week .in Beplanber the. sales were ony about 120 bales, 
including 40 of the new crop at 154 @ 16 cents for Middling to Good Middli 
the receipts of new during the week reaching barely 450 bales. The arriv 
of the next two weeks, however, were more liberal, amounting to nearly 
13,000 bales new crop, of which over 10,000 were sold with an advancing mar- 
ket, notwithstanding the great difficulty which existed in the negotiation of Ex- 
ehange, sterling having Tcclined about two per cent. within the two weeks, 
and we quoted Middling at 15 @ 153 # 1. The pressure in the Money 
Market increased, and in the last week of September, Exchange on London de- 
clined to par. The overflows of the Mississippi in the spring and early sum- 
mer, to which we have previously referred, destroyed the crops on many of the 
river plantations in this State and Mississippi, reducing the total crop to an ex- 
tent vuriously estimated at 200,000 to 300,000 bales. The months of June and 
Jaly, and the early of August, were warm and dry, maturing the Cotton as 
rapidly-as could be desired, but during a portion of the last month there have 
been complaints from some few districts of injury from wet weather and the 
worm. ‘The picking season, however, has commenced with favorable prospects, 
and at this time there isa fair promise of a good crop. ‘There are, however, 
too many vicissitudes attendant upon the production of this great staple to jus- 
tify any estimetes, at this early period, of the total yield. As to the qua iy, 
we may observe that the receipts thus ood sarang well. The Cotton generally 
is well matured, of good strong staple, and bears a classification mostly of Low 
Middling to Middling Fair and Fair. 

The first arrival of the new crop consisted of two bales from Texas, received 
here on the 25th of July, being three weeks earlier than the first receipt last 
year from the same State. They were well matured, and of good staple, and 
one of them, which was well ginned, and classed as fully Middling, was sold at 
the fancy price of 15 cents # Ib. The first bale from the Mississippi Valley 
was received from Madison Parish, Louisiana, on the 5th of August, 18 days 
earlier than the first arrival by the river last year. It was of fine staple, well 
matured and of good color, elassing as Strict Middling, and was sold at 154 
cents 4 Ih—a fancy price. The total receipts of new erop to this date are 
4,834 bales against 33 bales last year, 1,166 the year previous, and 23,382 in 1885. 
Of this amount about 3,000 bales have been sold, mostly at a range of 10} cents 
for Low Middling, 11 @ 11} and 11 for Middling, 114 @ 11¢ for Strict Mid- 
dling to good Middling, but closing at. 114 @ 11} and 12 cents for Middling. 

Our quotations are for old erop, the market closing firm— 


. 


New-Orteans CLaSstricaTIon. 
(Assimilating to that of Liverpool.) 


Inferior............ 56 @ 7 Good and Fine.... nominal. 

Ordinary.........-. 8% @ 9 Inferior,oldcrop.. 6 @ 10 
Good Ordinary.. .... 10 @ 103 Ordimary, “ .. 11} @ 12% 
Low Middling...... ll @ 11 Good Ord’ry “ .. 185 @ 14 
Middling........... 144 @ 11% Low Mid.,new crop 153 @ 16 
Good Middling...... @ Middling, 4 164 @ 16} 
Middling Fair....., mominal. Good Middling* 164 @ 16§ 
i), «> skein ake nominal. Middling Fair “ 16% @ 16} 


Good Fair.......... minal. | er lj @— 
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These were the highest prices reached during the year, and also the highest 
obtained since 1836. The reported sales of September embraced about 28,000 
bales, and the average price for Middling was 154 cents # I. The opening 
rates for October exhibited a decline of 2@ 2} cents ; our quotations on the 
8d, being for 


Low Middling, new crop 13 @14 Good Middling new crop 143 @ 14} 
Middling...... « " 144@ 14 


and the tendency continued downward, Sterling Exchange falling off during the 
first week of the month to 2 @ 4 % cent. discount for clear bills, and the best 
sixty-day bills on the North being nearly unsaleable at 44 @ 5 P* cent, discount, 
On the 17th we reduced our quotations to 9 @ 9} cents for Middiling to Strict 
Middling, showing a decline within three weeks of ye! 62 cents q Ib., Ex- 
change on London giving way to about 5 @ 10 ® cent. discount, and sixty-day 
bills on the North being entirely unsaleable. The gloom of this period was im- 
creased by advices from New-York on the 15th, of the suspension of specie 
payment by all the New-York Banks, producing a panic with us, and resulting 
in a run on our City Banks, three of which, vig under the free bankin 
law, stopped specie payments the same day. A slight reaction followed, an 
with some limited facilities in passing Exchange, the Cotton market attained a 
somewhat steadier and firmer position, and the rates for Middling improved te 
9% @ 10 cents P %b., the average price for that grade during the month being 
about 103 @ 11} cents. The reported sales for the month were 79,300 bales. 
Early in November the market was further relieved, to some extent, by some 
arrivals of specie, and by the middle of the month bills on London had ad. 
vanced to par, having ruled below that rate during a period of nearly six weeks, 
and sales being made in some instances as low as 15 @ 17} cent. discount! 
During the severity of the pressure, many planters withheld their Cotton from 
the market, and up to the end of October, the total receipts at this port were 
only about 194,500 bales, against 314,700 bales for the same period of the pre- 
vious year, This large falling off tended also, in some degree, to strengthen 
the market, and by the 10th of November, prices further recovered fully 2 cents 
} 15., our quotations then ranging as follows : 


Ordinary........... 9; @ 10 Good Middling...... 124 @ 12} 
Good Ordinary... . ..10} @ 10} Middling Fair.,...... 1222 @ — 

Low Middling...... 11 @illt POiP...., ce ck sc cece —— @a— 

Middling........... 112 @ 12 


Middling subsequently fell off } @ 4 and ? cent, closing at 11; @ 11} cents 
y %., the average for the month being about 11f @ 114 cents, with sales of 
163,200 bales. In December the market was depressed by continued unfavora- 
ble advices from Europe, the quotations at Liverpool falling off from 8d. for 
Fair Orleans, and 8d. for Middling Orleans on the 6th of November, to 6}d. for 
the former and 53d. for the latter, on the 18th of December, the decline from 
September 12th being 53d. Prices with us held a downward tendency through- 
out the month, though Exchanges wre improved, and bills on London ranged 
ata premium of 3} @ 64 ? cent., and our quotations for Middling on the 
26th had fallen to 9 @ 9} cents, and averaging forthe month 10} @ 10} 
eents # 15., the month’s sales embraced 185,000 bales. January opened with 
@ rather firmer market, but with depressing news from Europe prices soon fell 
off again, and on the 5th of the month we quoted as follows : 


Inferio’.. oi skies s 4 @5 Middling........... 8t @ 8} 
Ordinary .......+%. 5 @6 Good Middling...... 8% @ 9 
Good Ordinary...... 64 @ 6% Middling Fair...... 94 @ 94 
Low Middling...... 74 @ 7% 


These were the lowest figures of the year, Sterling Exchange ranging at that 
date at 44 @ 63 Y cent. premium for good to choice clear bills, and 3 @ 4 
# cent. for those with bills of lading attached. On the 6th of January advices 
from Liverpool announced an advance of + @ $d. in that market for Cotton, 
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and of { @ | per cent. in Consols, and prices with us assumed an upward ten- 
deney, which they held throughout the month, and at the close we quoted Mid- 
dling at 93 @ 10 cents PY b., the average rate for the month being 9} @ 94 
cents, and the reported sales 185,500 bales. During the first week in February 
prices advanced can and in the second week a further advance of 1 cent was 
obtained, our quotations on the 12th being for 


Low Middling..... 103 @ 11 Good Middling. ....11¢ @ 12 
Middling........ -1lt @ 11} 


They subsequently fell off } cent, however, and during the remainder of the 
month Middling ranged at 11 @ 11} cents # Ib., averaging 10} @ 11 cents 
for the month, the sales amounting to 216,500 bales. In March there was some 
slight fluctuation in the rates, owing chiefly to the difficulty in passing Ex- 
change, clear bills on’ London declining from 8 @ 8} Y cent. in February, to 
44 @ 5} } cent. premium in the latter part of March. The lowest rates for 
Middling during the month were 103 @ 11 cents, on the 16th, but the closing 
ones were 11} @ 114 cents, the ave for the month being 11 @ 11} cents 
# %. The business of the month reached 286,500 bales. At the opening of the 
market in April, a slight depression was caused by unfavorable accounts from 
Europe, but it was of short continuance, and prices were pretty well maintain- 
ed until the middle of the month, when they gave way { cent, and we quoted 
Middling at 11 @ 11} cents. This, however, was soon recovered, and an ad- 
vance of } cent was realized, the closing rates for Middling being 11} @ 11? 
cents, and the average for the month was 11} @ 11} cents ib. he month’s 
sales amounted to 157,100 bales. Early in May the market was strength- 
ened somewhat by advices of serious overflows in the Cotton regions, and up to 
the middle of the month prices were pretty well maintained. hey then, how- 
ever, gave way about } cent, and the ruling rates for Middling during the re- 
mainder of the month were 11} @ 11} cents # 16. The average for Middling 
during the month was 11 @ 114%, and the sales embraced 149,400 bales. In 
June the extraordinary condition of the Mississippi, and reports of further and 
serious overflows, excited the market for a short period, and with a scarcity of 
Medium grades and good white descriptions, prices generally held an upward 
tendency. The lowest rates for Middling were 11 @ 11} cents, and the highest 
112 @ i2 cents, the average being about 11¢ @ 114, and the sales of the month 
106,200 bales. The supply left on the market for the operations of July, eon- 
sisted mainly of the lower qualities, and of mixed and stained lists, which had, 
indeed, during nearly the whole season, formed an unusually large proportion 
of the stock. The ruling rates paid for Middling during the month were 11? @ 
12 cents, until near the close, when they fell off to 11} @ 112 cents, the aver- 
age being 11 @ ll} cents # 16. The asking rates for the Middling and bet- 
ter qualities during the early part of the month were considerably above our quo- 
tations, ranging as high as 12} @ 12} eents for Middling; but we were not 
aware of any sales at these prices. There was some demand during a portion 
of the month for low Cottons of a good style, to supply the deficiency in Surats 
in the English market, and holders were enabled, at comparatively good prices, 
to relieve themselves of a description of stock which had weighed heavily on 
the market. The reported sales of the month were 34,800 bales. August open- 
ed with a dull market, and prices gave way ¢ @ + cent, the principal decline 
being in the Middling grades ; but toward close sellers had a sight advan- 
tage. There was, however, no quotable improvement, until the last of the 
month, the range for Middling of the old crop being 11 @ 11} cents ® 1b., but 
elosing at 114 @ 11} cents, the reported sales being 29,000 bales. 

The sales reported during the year amount to 1,618,400 bales against receipts 
of 1,678,616 bales, the deficiency being caused by shipments on factors’ and 
planters’ account. : 
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Table showing the quotations for Middling Cotton on the first of each month, with 


the rate of Freight to Liverpool, and Sterling Bulls, at same da 


1857-58. 


September 
Cusoer .. 35 A 
November . 
December 
ns SEPA Bi 
February...........- 
| Pe ere 
SEE ee 
May 


er ee 


ME. Lk Gmcate's 0 6 Saree 


WN 80's seges >. 


6 ea 


te. 
terling. Freight. 
Middling, Pot area. 4. P th 
15 @ 15}:..... 8% @ 9..... —@ +t 
144 @ 14}...... Par@ 1 ..... —@ + 
9¢@10 ..... 7™ @10..... —@ +t 
114 @ 11%...... eke ee —@ +t 
94 @ 9...... 4 @ 64..... 15-32 @ } 
10 @ 10}...... 64 @ 8..... 7-16 @ — 
18° @ 2s... se 646 @ 8..... 7-16 @ 15-32 
11} @ 11#...... 6 @ 6%..... —@ } 
114 @ 11#...... 7 @ 8}..... — @ 15-82 
11¢ @ 114...... TO Tess es 5-16 @ — 
31d |S. .°. 8 @ 8..... #@ 7-16 
114 @ 11}...... 9 @ M..... 15-82 @ — 





Table showing the highest and lowest points in each month, for Low Middling 
to Middling Colton. , : 


1857-58, Highest. Lowest. 
September............ ly | rare 144 @ 154 
Ovteber isc. cs oe a "3  ? SR 9 @ MF 
POPU... ii. sek ORG Ber Pe eer 9 @ 9 
Deeemibeer.. 286 8S). oe” 6) ee Pe 8} @ 94 
enna g MEE eT ak oo SBI eY Dr 7g" 74 @ 8 
PARTOGEY « occsies ccs .ce. 9 menwbe 108 BD PIGS cock cc ctes 9t @ 104 
DOL. 5 onc veces se shee eo | Sea ore 10; @ 11 
Agell........-i0sscodéehbedun cRIPQPUGIbs..:... 0.108 @ 1 
BONE ib ewbas v0 6 00,0.944neen te Eh Seager 10% @ 114 
PE ON SAR ie? 10¢ @ 11 
SGP Soci. is cane deee eee  \ 9. See 105 @ 118 
pg Ee ee oe, 10 @ 11k 


* Discount. 


4.—COTTON FROM NORTH ALABAMA TO VIRGINIA. 


Wirut a few days past we have been informed of a movement, initiated, so 
far as we know, by the president of the East Tennessee and Virginia railroad, 
which will result probably in the transportation of the cotton erop of North 
Alabama, through East Toneiale to Virginia markets. 

The cotton of that portion of Alabama which is tributary to the Tennessee 
river, or the Memphis and Charleston railroad, has heretofore been sold in 
the Memphis, New-Orleans, or Charleston markets. The cost of transporting 
this cotton (several thousand bales) to the New-Orleans market, either by water, 
or by the railroad to the Mississippi, and thence by steamboat, we do not know. 
The cost from Decatur to Charleston, by steamboat to Chattanooga, and thence 
by railroad, a distance of 446 miles, has been, and is now, $3 25 per bale. What 
the cost from Charleston to Riehmond or City Point is, we know not. 
Whatever it may be, we suppose that the cost of transporting this cotton from 
Decatur to Charleston, thence to Richmond, and thence by canal or railroad to 
Lynchburgh, is probably not less than $5 50 per bale. 

Recently a letter has Bo addressed by Dr. Cunningham to the masters of 
steamboats upon the Holston and Tennessee rivers, inquiring whether there are 
boats enough upon the river to bring the cotton destined for the interior of Vir- 

inia to Knoxville, and at what cost per bale the steamboats will deliver it at 

noxville, either upon the wharf or upon the platform of the depot. This let- 
ter has been shown to us by one of the gentlemen to whom it is addressed, and 
we have been assured by him that the boats now upon the river, and those 
being constructed, will be ample to. bring the entire crop of North Alabama to 
Knoxville, and that it can po will be brought to this place, and delivered at 
the depot, for $1 50 perbale. From this place to Lynchburg, the distance being 
VOL. I.—NO. VI. 7 
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334 miles, it should be transported, with profit to the railroads, at-a cost not 
exceeding $1 75 per bale ; making the whole cost from Decatur, Alabama, to 
Lynchburg, $3 25, or the same that it is from Decatur to Charleston. Certainly, 
then, it may be taken from Lynchburg to Riehmond or Petersburg, at a cdst 
not greater than from Charleston to these cities. 

We have not yet ascertained, as we hope te do soon, the quantity of cotton 
manufactured in Virginia. We are quite sure, however, that it is: enough to 
command the attention of the three roads between Knoxville and. Virginia tide- 
water, and that to secure this patronage, a moderate rate of freight charges 
should be adopted by the companies interested. 

As we have before said, there will be, this season, plying upon our river, 
steamers enough to deliver, in good time, all the cotton which legitimately be- 
longs to the Virginia markets. The cotton grown in North Alabama, is the 
best quality of upland production. It is nearer to Virginia than any other, and 
should certainly be delivered to the Virginia manufacturer for less than from 
any other portion of the cotton district. Such a trade, then, between Virginia 
and Alabama, would not only be beneficial to the producer and purchaser, but 
would be of great value to the railroad lines which the people of Tennessee and 
Virginia have constructed at so great a cost. 

For this movement on the part of the managers of the East Tennessee and 
Virginia Railroad Company, we must commend them, and we sincerely trust 
that no efforts will be spared to accomplish so desirable a result as that at 
which they aim. We are assured that the owners of the steamboats will do all 
that they can do to facilitate the upbuilding of this trade, and it only remains 
for the railroad companies to do whet they may do, and the end suggested is 

-accomplished.—Knozville Southern Citizen. 


5.—COMMERCE OF GALVESTON. 


Tue following statistics of the trade of Galveston, Texas, were prepared by 
H. Stuart, editor of the “ Civilian” and “Commercial” newspapers, and col- 
leetor of the eustoms at that port. The figures are official. 


The actual receipts of cotton at Galveston, the last commercial year, 
118,328 bales. 





WOR bis 6 cee ha ao Snow vic Seg teeuimetietaes'ssvsnes es aeay 
Add amount burnt on steamer Governor Pease................. 1,409 “ 
Making total shipments to Galveston..................-119,827 bales. 


The following have been the receipts of cotton at Galveston, and the sources 
of supply for the last three yeare :— 





From 1856. 1857. 1858. 

Houston and Harrisburg... ... bales. .. .68,162....58,182.... 82,648 
Galveston Bay............... @  ... 964.... 1,659.... 1,815 
Matagorda Bay.............. wes ae feat : 
oo gts Oe “|... 20,866..... 6,724.... 26,641 
Bepenenioterca sees: Pcp a... 1,188.... 1,800.... 2,006 
oe Bi aed Tae BOs o5 >, Sess ee 

, A a ep yes obey 90,298. ....71,890. .. .118,828 


The exports of cotton from Galveston the past year, include 49,576 to 
Europe; 39,078 to New-York; 22,885 to Boston ; and 5,822 to New-Orleans. 
Total, 117,391 bales. 

The amount of cotton received at this port for the year ending Ist September, 
1855, was 59,609 bales; for 1856, it was 90,298, rot | with the bad season for 
that year it fell off for 1857 to 71,890. The comparative amounts of the crop 
of 1858 and the preceding year, show more the effect of the seasons than the 
natural rate of ab ae uch, in fact, has been the etre of the seasons 
for a number of years, that it is diffieult to say what the ratio of increase should 
be. The receipts of cotton at the gulf ports of Texas for the last eleven years 
have been as follows : 
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Bales. Bales. 
Year ending August 31, 1848... 89,774) Year ending August 31, 1854...110,826 
“oe “« —- 7849... 88,827) « « “1855... 80,787 
“ “ “ 1850... 31,405; “ a 2 1856 ... 116,078 
“ “ ss 1851... 45,900 “& ss = 1857... 90,514 
“ ‘“ “ 1852... 62,483) “ “ “ 1858... 146,785 
“ “ “ 1858... 85,790 


The crop of 1848 was larger than that of either of the two succeeding years. 
From 1851 to 1854 the increase amounted to nearly one hundred and fifty per 
cent. in the four years; but here the progressive movement ceased ; the prod- 
uct of 1855 was about thirty-three per cent. below, and that of 1856 but little 
above the crop of 1854, while the crop of 1857 was less than that of either °64 
or 56. The year just closed shows the heaviest crop ever produced in Texas, 
although it was the produet of one of the most unpropitious seasons known to 
the country. 

The prospect for the year just begun, depending upon the erop grown in 1858, 
is favorable for a much larger crop than any heretofore Unie though the 
season has been too dry. The receipts of new erop at Galveston, in August, 
amounted to 1,182 bales. 

The custom-house valuation of articles exported from Galveston the past 
year has been— 


Oeastwietii... 0... RM ee $3,808,507............$3,616,256 
a eee er aE a 1,218,364 
TOG. . os. occ caeScite ss Cee eee cs ae $4,734,620 
Increase in exports Coastwise.............0.seeeesceees $292,251 
“ “6 Borate ids, oh binds Peed. 00s ds 1,482,318 
Total increase of exports... ....:..6+cecesenein $1,774,569 


The number and class of vessels which have entered at the customhouse 
during the last four years is as follows : 








Vessels. 1855. 1856. 1857. 1858, 
Steamships........0.4.: BO. i eds desy Giweve.d<. oe. ee 158 
_. Eee Widest sa. Detidcied .. 18 
ee eee tee G43. ctiicaar WDiavicct it ox 59 
a eee ee Pee Pe Osa). ca.'on 41 
Bedoners) fos is MB ea a Pita ctib.y 006d . icon 79 

en a 4: ib aie BR sieaids.n » 2,4 nb ca adit « Baggage A 855 


6.— COMMERCE OF MOBILE—1857-58. 
[From the Merchants’ Exchange Prices Current.] 
Exports of Staves, Masts, Spars, Hewed Timber, §c. from 1st September, 1857, 
to 1st September, 1858. 


























Where Exported. — No. joa and on ae wpa Value. 
Cherbourg ........ 26 134 70 20,645 $12,187 
L’Orient. ......+.+: 1 125 192 41,000 16,700 
pO Pere 26 44 860 sie 5,500 
Marseilles......... 82 ak B ih 2,500 
H@yre, .. 60 eases 3 “a vi oo 165 
Sic a medias os 584 880 29 62,800 36,796 
GE ices sande sind 220 me tea ene 16,139 
Cornmna .......... 18} 53 mn 31,800 1,788 
Barcelona ......... 4 - ‘a 4,000 800 
Santander ......... 3 46 82 ass 8,860 
pS 12 141 75 a 4,500 
Laguna ........... se 6 b. “ye 75 
Havana ........... at 55 7 e 5,000 
Great Britain...... $1 186 1064 oil 18,797 
Amsterdam........ 14 93 20 Ag’ 10,600 

ies... 5 459 1,263 547% | 160,245 | $129,907 
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Exports of Sawed Lumber from the Port of Mobile—commencing Sept. 1, 18657. 









































Where Exported to. This Season. | Last Season. ! Where Exported to. | This Season. | Last Season- 
Toulon ......... 59,047}  .. . |iBoston.......... 98,368 
Cherbourg ...... 29,141 ny: (New-York ...... 4 
L’Orient ........ 41,000) és ‘Philadelphia. . ony a mA 
Os on cnn ak os ..  |Baltimore....... 50,000; 57,000 
Martinique. ..... ste ..  [Galveston....... 286,960} 159,790 
Barbadoes ...... ie Ne ‘Lavage... o.. 808,20 57,000 
Rotterdam ...... ne ..  |Matagorda...... 821,074; 261,333 
Cadiz and Bare... 4,000 15,000 Indianola Dele st y 5 
Havana......... 5,082,198 4,673,966 'Lonisiana ....... 360,400} 2,900,000 
Matanzas ....... 66,325; 585,397 [Florida ......... ie 
Cardena ........ 1,261,214; 770,000'Other Coast Pts..| 278,000) 924,528 
Cienfuegos. ..... om 170,400) 

St.JagodeCuba..| 275,944 30,000) Total coastwise...| 1,703,007; 2,459,651 

Tampico........ 477,174] 176,000) 

Other For. Ports. .| 2,284,900) 1,600,690 Grand Total..... 11,282,945)10,482,104 
I 

Total For. Ports. .| 9,530,938) 7,975,453 








Of the numerous enterprises that have contributed to the growth of our city, 
is the establishment of the Southern Rosin Oil Factory. It has been in oper- 
ation for a few months only, and promises to give a handsome return to the 
parties interested. 


7—TARIFF LEGISLATION. 


In many directions ef the U. S. Economist) there are now indications that 
an effort will be renewed to agitate the tariff question, with a view to higher 
4uties, in the manner that the tariff of 1842 sueceeded to the revulsion of 1837. 
It is true that the present tariff is but nominally lower than that of 1842, and 
still stands at 20 per cent. average upon the imports, while that of 1842 was 25 
per cent. Yet the present tariff, being a measure passed by a party to satisfy 
the claims of political victors, has been claimed as low tariff on one side, and 
stigmatized as “free trade” onthe other. In what the “ free trade” exists, how- 
ever, it would be very difficult to tell, since its impositions are higher than 
those of any other commercial country at this moment, and is quite as high as 
the compromise effected by Mr. Clay in 1832, as a measure satisfactory to all 
parties. It may be recalled briefly that the high tariff of 1828 gave great dis- 
satisfaction, and led to nullification on the part of South Carolina. In 1882, 
the compromise of Mr. Olay proposed a inmate every two years of 20 per 
cent. of the excess of duty over 20 per cent. until 1842, when the horizontal 
rate of 20 per cent. was to be continued ever after. The revulsion of 1837 
caused the imports so to decline as to throw the Government upon treasury 
notes as a resource. In 1841, 20 per cent. was levied upon most articles then 
free, to.enhance the revenue. The deficit still continued, and in 1842—just as 
business was reviving of its own reaction—the high tariff was passed, being vo- 
ted for by Silas Wright on the ground of want of money, in violation of the 
free-trade principles his party professed. The ground of the compromise of 
Mr, Clay was that the tariff of 1828 having induced large investments in manu- 
factures, those persons were entitled to the protection held out to them by the 
Government. It was admitted, however, that protection was not requisite ex- 
cept to “establish” manufactures; that when once established they would be 
forever safe. “How much time is requisite?’ demanded Mr. Clay. “Ten 
years,” was the response. “Very well, let the present (1832) rates stand, but 
reduced one fifth every two years until 1842, and you will be established.” 
That was the admitted principle, and the compromise was adopted. The want 
of money was the plea to renew the outery, however, in 1842, and what “was 
very singular was this :—Up to 1842 the sg 0s the British Government was 
protection, and her revenue fell off largely. e Government wanted money. 
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Under Sir Francis Baring they had raised the duty, and thereby diminished the 
revenue, Sir Robert Peel abandoned protection as a principle, and reduced all 
duties, because the Government wanted money! At precisely the same mo- 
ment, the United States Government resumed the principle of protection, and 
increased the duties, because the Government wanted money. e excitement 
at that period, of course, produced reaction, and the tariff of 1846 made a nomi- 
nal reduction. Revulsion has again come, and once more the demand is for 
high duties. It is also accompanied, as before, by a demand for a Bankrupt 
Law, and the combination may make a formidable issue for a coming eleetion. 
The consumers of goods may caleulate how much duty will be required to sus- 
tain a factory operated on the Sam, Lawrence principle. The debts of that 
age firm are already over $3,000,000. The individual producers of goods 
may demand some protection against the reckless operations of such overshad- 
owing concerns. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE. 
1—COTTON PLANTERS’ CONVENTION. 


Report of the Committee on the “ Appointment of Agents,” submitted to the Conven- 
tion at the Adjourned Term, in the City of Macon, Ga., September 14, 1868. 


Tur committee to whom was referred so much of the president’s communi- 
cation as relates to the appointment of agents, in the several markets, domestic 
and foreign, “‘ whose business it shall be to receive, sell, and ship all. cotton 
which may be. forwarded to them, by planters,” have taken the subject into 
consideration, and now make the following report : 

It is contemplated, ultimately, te make the Southern ports, that is to say, 
Wilmington, Charleston, Savannah (and perhaps Brunswick), St. Marks, Apa- 
lachicola, Pensacola, Mobile, New-Orleans and Galveston, the ports at which the 
article of cotton may be offered for sale, and at which that article may be pur- 
chased. But before arrangements can be made for the purpose of effecting 
this object, the exigencies of the ease require that es. a Ae he: ements 
should be made ; the committee ean suggest, for the present, no better plan than 
the appointment of an agent (with his datice specified) for the port of Savan- 
nah ; the appointment of an agent or agents, for any other place for the pres- 
ent, the committee deem unimportant and useless. 

At the last regular meeting of the convention, Mr. Isaac C. West was appoint- 
ed agent for the cities of Savannah and Charleston. Mr. West, as appears from 
his publications, has opened a house in the city of Savannah, and is now en- 
gaged in the discharge of his duties; the good results of this appointment are 
already beginning to show themselves. It is one of the objects of the conven- 
tion to rid planters of all extraordinary and improper charges for selling their 
cotton. A few years ago, in Savannah, fifty cents per bale for selling cotton 
was thought to be sufficient remuneration (and the committee think was quite 
enough), but within a few years this price has yielded to that of two and a half 

recent. for the same service. From the best information which the committee 

as been able to procure on this subject, since the action of the Convention, in 
some instances a return to fifty cents per bale has taken place ; if this informa- 
tion is correct, the conclusion is inevitable, that the charge of two and a half 
per cent. was improper. By the operation of the Convention, then, in this re- 
spect, at least one dollar per bale has been saved to the planters, and “ money 
saved is money made.” 

Nothing is more true in itself than that the Convention acted wisely in for- 
bidding its agent having anything to do with cotton but to sell it ; for where 
factors are engaged, either in speculating im cotton or purchasing for others, it 
is impossible but that the interests of planters, in some instances, will be over- 
looked. A faetor cannot be the proper agent for both seller and purchaser ; 
a bias in the case, however honest he may be, will, perhaps, unperceived by 
himeelf, control his action in favor of one or another of the parties. For in- 
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stance, a factor has in his hands for sale, one hundred bales of cotton for the 

Janter ; and he has at the same time, an order from a purchaser for one hun- 

red bales of cotton, to be purchased as soon as the market declines one fourth 
of a cent. To suppose that the factor remains, under such circumstances, per- 
feetly disinterested, is to attribute to poor human nature much more of exeel- 
leney than experience would justify. Seeing the impropriety of factors both 
selling and buying cotton, some tak much pains in letting planters know that 
they i not engaged in purchasing cotton or accepting the drafts of those 
who do. 

The committee have also been informed upon reliable authority (planters 
themselves), that factors advance to planters suck sums of money as they ma 
require during the summer; this arrangement is beneficial to factors only, in 
so far as it places planters under obligations to continue their business in the 
hands of the factors, for no more than lawful interest, in such cases, is demand- 
ed. This matter, no doubt, will keep much business out of the hands of our 

ent, and it manifests, furthermore, the necessity of the Cotton Planters’ Bank. 
If such a bank is chartered, this operation will be remedied ; for your bank will 
be enabled to furnish all the funds which may be required in legitimate arrange- 
ments connected with the disposal of cotton. 

Respectfully submitted to the consideration of the Convention. 

Jesst D. Davis, Lewis M. Hotser, 
Isaac<C. West, “ Joun H. Ragay, Committee. 
B. H. Hotumay, 


{From the Mobile Advertiser. 


2.—MONTHLY RANGE OF PRICES OF COTTON IN THIS CITY 
FOR SIXTEEN YEARS. 



































October. |November.|December.| January. |February.| March. | April. | May. | Average 
1812-43..| 74@ 81| 6}@ 83] 52@ Th] 54@ Ti] 54@ 8 | 41@ 7h si@ 7 tg 8}| 58@ 8 
1843-44. .| 6 @ 8 | 6h@ 8t| TH@ 94] 7H@10 | TH@10 | 6R@ 9t| H@ 8t| 5 @ 8 | 6 
1344-45. .| 5K@ 6] 4h@ 6t| 4 @ 5f| 3t@ 6 | 38@ 64] 44@ Th 5 @ 7 | 5 @ 63 
1845-46. .| 64@ 8i| 64@ 82) 69@ 8i| 6 @ 8}| 6 @ 83| 6i@ 9 sie 8}| 5k@ 7] OL@ 8} 
1$46-47..| 8 @10 | 9 @11 | Sk@1l | 9@12 | 9 13 | Si@I14| 91@111/ 9@12 | 9 @I1h 
1847-48. .| 81@11)| 5k@ 8H) 81@ Tt] 6 @ 7H) 6 @ 7H 6 @ TH H@ 1 | 4 @ 6} Sk@ Ti 
1848-49. .| 4)@ 64] 4t@ 54| 44@ 615 @7 | 51@T | SI@T | b4@ 7 | R@ TH 5 @T 
1849-50..| 9 @11 | St@I1t| 91@11 [10 @12} 108@12h/10k@ 12 |10k@12 |11 @12t 10 @12 
1850-51. .|124@144|13 @J14} 12t@134/111@13}| 7 @13 | 61@114| 8 @112| 54@ 94, 84@12 
1851-52..| 6 @ 94| 6 @ 8 | 6 @ 8}! Gt@ BI sie 81] 6k@ St! 6k@ 9 | 6 @I0}| BL@ 9} 
1852-53. .| 7#n10}| 8 @10t| Ti@ 9t| TH@T1 | 6 @108| 6 @1ot 61@112| 61@11}, Tk@NIt 
1853-54../ 7 @108| 7 @10t TH@10t; TH@1Ot 6 @10t| 6 W108) 54@10t| 5i@ 9} 6@10 
1854-55..| Sk@ 92) 4i@ OF) 44@ 9F/ 4 @ 91| SI@ 94) 44@ 94 SI@10 | T @11 | S¥@) 
1855-56..| 7 @10°| 54@10}| 5 @ 91) 5 @ 94 1@ 94! 5 @10} 5ka@llt| 6k@1lt 6 @1 
1856-57 ..| 9}@13}] 7 @12}| Th@12} 104@18 10K@138 114@ 148 114@ 144|11 @14} 108@ 134 
1857-58. .| 9 @15t|10 @12 | 9 @11t' 6 @104' 74@12}| 7 @124 7 @12}! 5 @124 8 @ 18 





8.—THE CROPS OF 1858. 


Tue “Railroad Record” speculates as follows upon the recent failure in the 
grain crop :— 

A great many persons are, and will be, disappointed about this year's crops. 
For a long time the writers of newspapers represented the crops of this season 
as . But the month of August had not arrived before all this was proved 
to be fallacious. The grass crop is probably the only one which was really 
good ; and that was not extraordinary. 

Fortunately, to prevent distress, there was a large surplus of the old crops, 
and it is this which has been going to market, and preventing the rapid rise of 
prices. The effect of a falling off in one season is never felt till the following 
year. It will not be felt till next March, how great the falling off in the wheat 
crop was. The deficiencies in oats and corn will be felt this winter very much. 
It may not be as hard a winter as it was two years since, but the prices of food 
or cattle and horses must rule high. 
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We estimate the loss of crops in the Northwest, including Iowa and Minne- 
sota, to be as follows :— 


Average crop of wheat for 1858, at 15 bushels per sere. . . .64,000,000 bushels. 


Actual productions, at 10 bushels per acre........++ «oe0+e42,166,000 “ 
FETT exe Cedi icubied bRabS.....% «+++ 021;834,000 “ 

Average crop of Indian corn, at 33 bushels............+ «210,000,000 “ 
Actual crop at two thirds...0....eseeseeereneeee «~++« 140,000,000 “ 
Deficiency ....ceccesccccsscccccccsees seecses . 70,000,000 « 

Average crop of oats in 1858, ...-0cccccesececterersenes 80,000,000 « 
- Actual crop at one half... scsccreccceccrccsreeereserses 40,000,000 « 
Deficiensy ..c i020 ¢sudkan tacnesees nnckae dine end 40,000,000 a 


- 


Now, if we are at all accurate in this, there is an actual deficiency, in regard 
te what should be an average crop in 1858, of one hundred and thirty millions of 
bushels ; which is about 35 per cent. onan ordinary crop. Of this, twenty millions 
of bushels come from the Bod of man, and one hundred ‘and ten from that of 
animals and whiskey. The latter article we can very well do without. But 
not so with the food of animals. In addition to this may be noticed a deficiency 
in potatoes, and an almost total failure of fruit. Both of these are of more con- 
pngence than is generally considered. ° 

. That there is, or has been, a large surplus from last year on hand. 

2. That the crops of other States appear to be nearly or quite an average. 

8. The crops of Europe appear to be good ; and hence, there will be no great 
demand there. 

We grant that these will counterbalance the other, provided there is no fall- 
ing off next year. But should the crops prove bad, there must be scarce times 
in the West. As it is, the supply of flour and corn in tlie markets of the West 
will be moderate during the winter. But in food for animals, there will obvi- 
ously be a deficiency, and notwithstanding the price of cattle is comparatively 
low now, we look for a rise in cattle, and all other animals, before spring. 

The present aspect of autumnal weather leads us to expect a return of regular 
seasons ; and without an extraordinary interposition of Providence, we shall ex- 
pect full crops in the next season. 


[From the Planter and Mechanic. 
4.—MISSISSIPPI WINES. 


Dear Sin: I have just finished pressing my crop of Catawba grapes, and 
have cellared five hundred and fifty gallons strained muss, of which I expect to 
make five hundred gallons of wine. Had I been able to save my whole crop, I 
would easily have made one thousand gallons wine, but unfortunately for me, 
my press gave way the first day I used it, and I could not obtain another for 
ten days, during which time it rained several days and destroyed half my crop. 
If I live another year, I will know how te prepare for saving a grape crop. 

Mine was probably the largest erop ever raised on the same quantity of land, 
about three quarters of an acre, onl t am satisfied that if I had been well pre- 
pared, and it had not rained, I would have made at the rate of twelve toahibred 
and fifty gallons of strained muss to the acre. 

I have half an acre more of vines, which will yield half a crop next year if 
the season is favorable. 

My barrels of fermenting muss is in a cellar about twelve feet deep, and seems 
to be doing well. I shall rack it off when the weather gets cool. 

Ihave a few thousand Catawba cuttings unsold, if your friends want them 
they can inform me. I have also some one year old rooted vines for sale. 

Respectfully, J. B. Hancock. 
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5.—CROPS IN EUROPE. 


Ir is generally supposed that the prices of grain in Europe have nearly or 
quite reached their lowest figures. It is the rule, however, that prices in Eng- 
land continue to fall until the close of the year, that is, under the sales of those 
who cannot or will not hold. We append the weekly import, sales and prices. 
In relation to the crops of Europe, the North British Agriculturist remarks : 

In those countries bordering on the Mediterranean, the erop is variously re- 
ported, but upon the whole may be regarded as equal to, if not excéeding, an 
average. 

Ports in the Black Sea and the Danube will furnish a considerable quanti 
of wheat ; a large portion of which may be expected to be shipped to the Sou 
of France, Marseilles, &c. 

Egypt will furnish a full average export of wheat and beans. 

Spain and Portugal will not require any supplies from other countries. A 
portion of this year’s crop in Spain may be available for shipment. 

In France there is a fair average crop of wheat and rye. Oats inferior. In 
some districts the corn erops have been injured from the want of moisture in 
Spring and Summer. This will affect the quantity of forage rather than of 
grain. ‘The potato crop is reported to be almost free of taint, and if the prices 
in England do not withdraw a considerable portion of this crop, tlie potato will 
displace a portion of breadstuffs, particularly wheat. 

n Belgium and Holland a full average erop has been harvested, although the 
dry and hot season has reduced the crop in some districts. A limited portion 
will be available for export. 

In Northern Germany, Russia, and other countries bordering the Baltic, the 
crops are below an average—the sandy and natural dry soils of Prussia and 
Russia have suffered from the drought and heat of the present summer. 

Those countries bordering on the Baltic will not furnish the usual supplies, 
except a considerable rise in value takes ae 

Denmark, always a large exporter, will furnish a fair average quantity—the 
erop being on the whole rather above an average. 


6.—AGRICULTURAL COLLEGES. 

Samvrt R. Brack, in a letter to the Southern Guardian, Columbia, 8. C., 
aays : 

“Tt is my intention to ask our next Legislature to assist us in this matter. 
In the meantime, let us be up and doing, ourselves. We are far behind many 
of our sister States in this important subject. 

“The Agricultural College of the State of Michigan has been in actual 
operation since May, 1857, with a faculty of one president, and four professors. 

e New-York State Agricultural College was incorporated in 1853. A por- 
tion of the main college building is now being completed, which will accommo- 
date 150 students. In the same State,‘ The People’s College,’ at Havana, was 
organized in 1857. The Farmers’ High School, of Pennsylvania, was incorpo- 
rated in 1855. One wing of the main building is nearly erected, and the pres- 
ent design of the trustees is to open the institution, in February next, ‘ with one 
hundred students, to be increased to four hundred.’ The Maryland Agricultur- 
al College was incorporated in 1856. The planters of that State have sub- 
scribed $50,000, and the State gives them $6,000 per annum, toward its sup- 
port. Ths corner-stone of an extensive building was laid in August last, and 
no doubt the work will be urged on with energy to its completion. The State 
Agricultural College of Iowa was incorporated in March last, and will be fully 
organized by January next. The Minnesota Agricultural College was incorpo- 
rated during the present year, and no doubt will soon go into successful opera- 
tion. Virginia is making noble efforts in the same direction. So is Ala 
and Georgia. In these noble efforts to effect a great and good object, shall we 
stand longer and hesitate ?” 
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DEPARTMENT OF MANUFACTURES. 
1.—AN ALABAMA MANUFACTURING VILLAGE. 


Prorte who imagine that a single, isolated manufactory, here and there, is 
the best that the South can paper in that line, even at its best, will be 
ably disappointed to hear of an entire village in Alabama devoted exclusively 
to manufactures. It is called Seottsville, and is situated in the northwestern 
portion of Bibb county, near the river Cahawba, between Centreville and Tus- 
caloosa, and to the southeast of the latter place some fifty or sixty miles. 

The editor of the Selma (Ala.) Sentinel has been traveling, recently, in the 
neighborhood of Scottsville, and from what he heard of it, was induced to visit 
what he calls this thriving manufacturing little village. 

Scottsville was eriginally known as the Tuscaloosa Manufacturing Company. 
It was incorporated by the Alabama Legislature in 1837, with a capital stock 
of $36,000, which sum was quickly subscribed by a number of capitalists in 
Tuscaloosa. 

In May, 1837, the mills got to work, making coarse cotton cloths, but for 

some years they made no money. The company and the locality soon changed 
names and management ; the latter coming into the hands of Mr. Scott as prin- 
cipal owner and direetor, and the place itself took the name of Scottsville. He 
immediately went to work making improvements and additions to the buildings 
and machinery, and the mills soon paid dividends. The first $2,200, realized 
in 1841, was expended in a family of negroes to work in the factory. This fami- 
ly has so increased that the company values them at $10,000, and most of them 
are now working in the factory, and are very useful. The company have made 
several purchases of negroes with the profits of the factory, and negro labor is 
much employed by them. 
* (The principal mill is a large brick building of three stories, with two wings, 
filled with the best machinery, and. employing over one hundred hands, of 
whom three fourths are females. A large over-shot wheel, driven by water, is 
the principal motor of the machinery. ere are about 25,000 » pindles and 50 
looms at work. 

Wool and cotton are both spun. The consumption of cotton averages 35,000 
pounds per month, and $1,000 worth of yarns in the same time, together with 
a large quantity of linseys and a superior article of cotton sewing-thread. 

In 1841, the sum of $40,000 capital stock had been paid in. Every year 
since then a dividend of ten per cent. has been declared, which has been laid 
out in buying negroes, land, &c., adding to the buildings and machinery in the 
village, until the capital stock has increased to $117,000, of which $25,000 is in 

roes, and about $16,000 in goods in the company’s store. 

he company owns 3,000 acres of land and all the buildings on the place, 
which consist of the factory, a large hotel, the store, blacksmith, carpenter, 
wheelwright, and boot and shoe shops, a saw-mill, grist-mill, large flouring 
mill, a church, and a large number of be ag No liquor is permitted in the 
village, and the company will not sell an ineh of its land to any one. Its stock 
has long been over par, and its dividend this year will be at least twelve per 
cent. 

Se much for enterprise, governed by steadiness, perseverance, and skill. 


2.—MANUFACTURES OF RICHMOND. 


We have been comparing (says a recent number of the Richmend Enquirer) 
the statistics of Richmond, with those of several other cities, as we find them 
in recent numbers of Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine : 

“In Philadelphia, in 1850, the population amounted to 408,762, the value of 
manufactures $60,494,575, or equal to $148 to each inhabitant. 

“ In New-York, in 1850, the population amounted to 515,547, the value of man- 
ufactures 104,219,830$, or equal to $204 09 to each inhabitant. 


« 
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“In Boston, in 1855, the population amounted to 162,629, the value of manu- 
factures $51,935,928, or equal to $319 40, to each inhabitant. 

“In Buffalo, N. Y., in 1855, the population amounted to 74,214, the value of 
manufactures $10,169,329, or equal to $137 03, to each inhabitant. 

“In Chicago, in 1857, the population amounted to 130,000, the value of manu- 
factures $15,515,063, or equal to $119 34, to each inhabitant. 

“In Richmond, in 1858, the population amounted to 45,000, the value of man- 
ufactures $19,488,896, or equal to $433 08, to each inhabitant.” 

We have given the latest dates in the above exhibit, which we have at hand. 
It is seen that the product of our manufacturing establishments gives to our 
population an average of nearly three times as much as the average of Philadel- 
phia, more than twiee as much as New-York, one third more than Boston, 
more than three times as much as Buffalo, and nearly four times as much as 
Chicago. Taking the figures as they stand above, the comparison must be 
gratifying to every citizen of Richmond, as well as to every Virginian. In 
making ¢ 1e comparison, it will be more favorable still to Richmond, when we 
remember that all the statements above are for periods of prosperity, except In 
the single ease of Chicago, for the last four months of the year, and that in our 
case it is for the present year, in which we are just emerging from the effects of a 
terrible financial revulsion. : 

The number of hands employed in producing the above amounts are, in 


Philadelphia................4. 66,474 equal to $910 08 to each. 
© 6 ‘ 


OE Ge: 6 ik d's TUT 88,620 “ “126880 * 
eR ee re ee not stated 

NS 8 UH. TOE 6,820 “ “149110« « 
EEE ae ores ee 10478" * * Basy 4a 
a ae, fe ngll “« “1,65006« « 


Here is shown another great difference in favor of Richmond. By a compari- 
son of the list of our manufacturers with any of the above cities, the difference 
in the average to each hand will be seen chiefly to be in our milling business, 
in which 875 hands turn out over four and a half millions of dollars ; and this il- 
lustrates another great advantage we enjoy in our great water-power, and still 
another in being at the outlet of an interior which produces the only wheat, the 
flour from which has always been shipped to extreme Southern latitudes without 

ing. 

The advantages of Richmond over the cities named above as a manufacturing 
locality, is without question. She has them in her immense water-power, in 
her immediate vicinity to an almost illimitable field of the best coal, and in her 
great convenience to the very best iron ore, leaf tobacco, wheat, cotton, and al- 
most every other kind of raw material. 

The following will exhibit the population and amount of real and personal 
property in some of our principal cities : 

Amount to each 


Population, Property. individual. 
Philadelphia, 1854.... 480,000 ...: ...... evi oe As 
New-York, 1855...... 625,000 .... $487,060,838 .... $779 29 
Boston, 1855......... 162,629 .... 241,982,200 .... 1,419 96 
Buffalo, 1855......... Pees ose 83,037,711 .... 445 15 
Chieago, 1857........ 180,000 .... 86,256,249 .... 278 89 
Detroit, 1854......... 40,878 .... 12,524,095 .... 810 29 
Richmond, whites:.... 80,000 .... 47,802,719 .... 15,984 24 


Here again Richmond compares most favorably with these principal cities of 
the Union. 


3.— MANUFACTURES IN RUSSIA. 


Tur manufacture of cloth in Russia is on an extensive scale. The raw mate- 
rial is principally obtained from the southern governments, and the emporium 
for the woollen tra’e is Kharkov, where, in the market seasons, immense quan- 
tities of wool are accumulated. By these markets the woollen trade of the 
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whole country is regulated, and, as at the last one, held about a month since, 
the prices were very low, the same is the case throughout the entire empire. 
The prices for the common sorts are from $10 25 to $14 25 per pood of thirty- 
six pounds. Better qualities are brought to Kharkov, especially from Bessa- 
rabia, which bring from $17 to $23. These, however, bear a small proportion 
to the whole, being seareely one eighth. 

The factory hands are better reeompensed in Russia than anywhere else. The 
best receive from $3 50 to $4 50 weekly, and women from $1 18 to $225. They 
are almost all serfs, and they enjoy the privilege of being exempt from the 
obrok or tax to the proprietors, hile they work in the factories. They already 
supply wares which rival the most excellent of foreign manufacture, as was 
seen last year in the great exhibitions in Warsaw, but the prices are almost 
without exception 50 per cent. higher thaninGermany. The high tariffinsures 
these high prices, and the extensive smuggling that has hitherto been carried 
on, is accordingly not to be wondered at, for, if out of every four transports 
one should fall into the hands of the enstom-house officer, the profits to the 
owners would still be enormous. 

Many other manufactures are conducted in Russia as extensively as that of 
cloth. Of these we will only eite the beet-sugar factories. There are already 
a great number of these, ae the southern governments there are some that 
consume nearly thirty-six millions pounds of beets yearly. Even though these 
do not as yet manufacture one half of what the country requires, still, consid- 
ering the progress of the people, and the many improvements going on, it may 
safely be conjectured that, at a period by no means distant, they will be able to 
supply the greater part of the domestic need. 

ost of the workmasters in the Russian factories are Germans and Englishmen, 
who, as may be imagined, are well recompensed, and will soon lay by fortunes, 
and often associate together and reap a brilliant reward. 

As regards the price of food in Moscow, only the commonest articles, such a8 
bread and meat, are cheaper than in Germany. hp baa. else is very much 
dearer. But as the workmen live almost entirely on the former, a whole famil 
ean subsist on from $2 to $3 weekly, and they could, if both husband and wife 
worked, and would practise such economy unceasingly, lay by almost twice as 
much as they do. 





INTERNAL IMPROVEMENTS, 
1.—WAGON ROAD TO THE PACIFIC. 


Tur great success which has attended the overland mail transportation from 
the Pacific, is a matter of public gratulation. The special agent of the route 
reports as follows to the Postmaster-General : 


“T have to report, that, with the exception mentioned above, the company 
have faithfally complied with all the pre ae of the contract. The road 1s 
stocked with substantially-built Concord spring-wagons, capable of carryin 

conveniently four pemenges with their baggage, and from Ave to six haaned 
pounds of mail matter. Permanent stations have been, or are being, established 
at all the places mentioned in the memorandum before referred to ; and where, 
in consequence of the scarcity of water, these are placed far apart, relays of 
horses and spare drivers are sent forward with the stage, to insure its prompt 
arrival. The various difficulties of the route—the scant supply of water—the 
long sand deserts—the inconvenience of keeping up stations hundreds of miles 
from the points from which their supplies are furnished—all these, and the 
many minor obstacles naturally presented to the successful management of so 
long a line of stage communication, have been met and overcome by the energy, 
the enterprise, and the determination of the contractors. Thus far the experi- 
mént has proved successful. Whether this success is to be permanent— 
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whether this t artery between the Atlantic and Pacific States is to pulsate 
regularly and uninterruptedly, does not, however, depend entirely upon the 
Overland Mail Company. They have conquered the natural difficulties of the 
route, but they have yet to encounter an enemy with whom they cannot suc- 
cessfully cope, unaided. I refer, of course, to the tribes of hostile Indians, 
through whose territory they necessarily pass. Their stations in Arizonia are 
at the mercy of the Apache, and the Comanche may, at his pleasure, bar their 


passage through Texas. 
“The deep interest you have always manifested in this at enter- 
prise, renders it unnecessary for me tu argue the importance of ta ing proper 
measures to guaranty its permanent success. What those measure should be, 
it is not my a to suggest. My duty is ended with laying the facts be- 
fore you, and adding my testimony to that already in your possession, as to the 
necessity which exists for a prompt and effectual intervention on the part of 
government, for the protection of the route. ? " 
“ With great respect, your obedient servant, 
“G. Baugy, Special Agent, ge. 
“Hon. A. V. Brown, 
“ P. M. General, Washington, D. C.” 





Memorandum of distances between the stations on the overland mail route, from 
San Francisco to St. Louis, and of the time made on the first trip. 


First Drviston.—San Francisco to Clark’s, 12 miles ; San Mateo, 9; Redwood 
City, 9 ; Mountain” View, 12; San Jose, 11; Seventeen-Mile House, 17; Gil- 
roy, 13; Pacheco Pass, 18; St. Louis Ranch, 17; Lone Willow, 18; Temple’s 
Ranch, 13; Firebaugh’s Ferry, 12; Fresno City, 19 ; Elk Horn Spring, 22 ; 
Whitmore’s Ferry, 7: Cross Creek, 12; Visalia, 12; Packwood, 12; Tulé 
River, 14; Fountain Spring, 14; Mountain House, 12; Posey Creek, 15; Gor- 
don’s Ferry, 10; Kern River Slough, 12; Sink of Tejon, 14; Fort Tejon, 16; 
Reed’s, 8; French John’s, 14; Widow Smith’s, 24; King’s, 10; Hart's, 12; 
San Fernando Mission, 8 ; Cahuengo, 12; Los Angeles, 12. 

Total, 462 miles. Time, eighty hours. 

Seconp Diviston.—Los Angeles to Monte, 13 miles; San Jose, 12; Chino 
Ranch, 12; Temaseal, 20; Laguna Grande, 10; Temecula, 21; Tejungo, 14; 
Oak Grove, 12; Warner’s Ranch, 10; San Felipe, 16; Vallecito, 18; Palm 
Springs, 9; Carrizo Creek, 9; Indian Wells, 82; Alamo Mocho, 24; Cook’s 

ells, 22; Pilot Knob, 18; Fort Yuma, 10. 

Total, 282 miles. Time, seventy-two hours and twenty minutes. 

Note.—There is no water on this route between Carrizo Creek and the Colo- 
rado, except at the stations. 

Turrp Drviston.—Fort Yuma to Swiveller’s Ranch, 20 miles; Filibuster 
Camp, 18; Peterman’s, 19 ; Griswell’s, 12; Flap-Jack Ranch, 15 ; Oatman Fiat, 
20; Busters Grave, 20; Gila*Ranch, 17; Maricopa Wells, 40 ; Socatoon, 22 ; 
Pieacho del Tucson, 37; Pointer Mourtain (Charcos de los Pimas), 22; Tue- 
son, 18. 

Total 280 miles. Time, seventy-one hours and forty-five minutes. 

Fourtu Drviston.—Tucson to Seneca Springs (Cienega de los Pimas), 85 
miles; San Pedro river, 24; Dragoon Springs, 23; Apache Pass (Puerto del 
Dado), 40 ; Stein’s Peak (El Peloncillo), 35; Soldier's Farewell (Los Peiiasqui- 
tos), 42 ; Ojo de la Vaca, 14; Mimbres river, 16; Cook’s Spring, 18; Picacho 
(opposite Dona Ana), 52; Fort Fillmore, 14; Cotton Woods, 20; Franklin (El 
Paso), 22. 

Total, 360 miles. Time, eighty-two hours. 

Note.—There is no water on this route between Tucson and the Rio Grande, 
except at the stations. 

Firra Diviston.—Franklin to Waco Tanks, 30 miles; Cornudos de los Ala 
mos, 36 ; Pinery, 56; Delaware Springs, 24; Pope’s Camp (Pecos river), 40 ; 
Emigrant Crossing, 65; Horse Head Crossing, 55; Head of Concho, 70; Con- 
cho Creek, 30; Grape Creek, 22 ; Fort Chadbourne, 30. 

Total, 458 miles. Time, one hundred and twenty-six hours and thirty 
minutes. 
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Note.—There is no water on the route between Franklin and Pope's Camp, 
and between Horse-Head Crossing and the Mustang Ponds (near the head of 
Concho), except at the stations, 

Srxrn Division.—Fort Chadbourne to Station No. 1, 12 miles; Mountain 
Pass, 16; Phantom Hill, 80; Smith’s, 12; Clear Fork (of the Brazos), 26; 
Francis’s, 13 ; Fort Belknap, 22 ; Murphy's, 16 ; Jackboro’, 19; Earhart's, 16 ; 
Conolly’s, 16; Davidson’s, 24; dainewille, 17 ; Diamond's, 15; Sherman, 15; 
Colbert's Ferry, (Red river), 18}. 

Total, 2824 miles. Time, sixty-five hours and twenty-five minutes. 

Seventu Division.—Colbert’s Ferry to Fisher's, 13 miles ; Nale’s 14 ; Boggy 
Depot, 17 ; Gary's, 16 ; Waddell’s, 15 ; Blackburn’s, 16 ; Pusley’s, 17 ; Riddell’s, 
16; Holloway’s, 18; Trayon’s, 19; Walker’s (Choctaw Agency), 16; Fort 
Smith, 15. 

Total, 192 miles. Time, thirty-eight hours. 

Eigutn Division.—F ort Smith to Woosley’s, 16 miles ; Broodie’s, 12 ; Park’s, 
20; Fayetteville, 14; -—-—- Station, 12; Callaghan’s, 22; Harburn’s, 19; 
Couch’s, 16; Smith’s, 15.; Ashmore’s, 20; Springfield (Mo.), 13; Evans’ 9 ; 
Smith's, 11; Bolivar, 11}; Yost’s, 16; Quincy, 16; Bailey’s, 10; Warsaw, 11; 
Burns’, 15 ; Mulholland’s, 20 ; Shackelford’s, 18; Tipton, 7. 

Total, 318} miles. Time, forty-eight hours and fifty-five minutes. 

Ninta Division.—Tipton to St. Louis (by Pacific Railroad), 160 miles. Time, 
eleven hours forty minutes. 








RECAPITULATION. 

Miles. Hrs. M 

San Francisco to Los Angeles.............. OE Sait o-40 80 
Los Angeles to Fort Yuma..............-- . i 72 20 
FOUR Tees C0 TUMNII Ns 0 cies oo cas cock Guns cues TS ons tA 71 45 

‘RU We PTO, > uns chat cee) ohne eee OT es eu 82 
Franklin to Fort Chadbourne................ Se 126 30 
Fort Chadbourne to Colbert’s Ferry......... Ere 65 26 

Colbert's Ferry to Fort Smith............... ee. Sh saar 88 
Fort Smith to Tipton Sapp aR kp. eae Sage BR STBR ences 48 55 
TG Oe Ee. LAD... 2.00 soc eahens® oa0.cies Bo nao o's 11 40 
MS Sicadhi duce tamhaes nceaeene ET as ane 6 596 35 


Deducting from this, two hours and nine minutes for the difference of time 
between San Francisco and St. Louis, and reducing it to days, there results 
twenty-four days, eighteen hours, and twenty-six minutes as the time actually 
oceupied in making the trip. 


2.—_SOUTHERN PACIFIC RAILROAD. 


Our veaders are aware of the great contest which has been going on between 
the old stockholders and the new Company ; and we have published recently, a 
fall account of a Convention, which was held to determine upon the proper line 
of action to be pursued. It will be seen, by the annexed award of arbitrators, 
that matters are beginning to assume a better shape, and that all the legiti- 
mate stock is to be protected. 

AWARD. 


Whereas, Jeptha Fowlkes, President of the Southern Pacific Railroad Com- 
any, chartered by the State of Texas, in behalf of the Directors and Stock- 
olders of said Company, being fully authorized thereto, have submitted to L. 

P. Grant, President of the Southern acific Railroad Company, organized under 
the act of the Legislature of the State of Texas, approved the 19th of Deeem- 
ber, 1857, certain points of difference between their = organizations, to 
the undersigned for final adjustment, determination, an award—each party, as 
aforesaid, in behalf of their respective organizations, as aforesaid, being fully 
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authorized and empowered to act in the premises, and each, in behalf of his 
respective Company, or organization, as aforesaid, having entered into a bond 
to the other in the sum of five hundred thousand dollars, conditioned to abide 
their own agreement, and the award of the undersigned, or a majority of the 
same in the premises ; 

And whereas, the party of the first part has proposed to the party of the 
second part, that all bonafide debts against the Goonpaniy in the hands of the 
New Comeey shall be paid off; one_fourth in three months, one fourth in five 
months, one fourth in seven months, and the remainder in nine months, in cash, 
or with such negotiable paper as shall be good, and approved by a majority of 
the Committee. 

To pay the moneyed demand held against the Company, and merged in the 
stock of the Company, to receive and take, as payment be made, a transfer of 
the stock with the debt ; 

And whereas, the party of the second part agree, that the bonafide stock- 
holders of the “sold-out Company” may be permitted to pay all the debts 
recognized and contracted by the said Southern Pacific Railroad Com ny, pro- 
vided, the same shall be paid by the expiration of three months. And the part 
of the second part, in consideration of such payment, agree, that all the stoc 
held by the corporators of said Company representing said: debts, shall, at the 
time of said payment in full, be transferred to the bonafide stockholders ; 

And whereas, both parties agree, that the undersigned shall settle and deter- 
mine who are bonafide stockholders : 

Now, therefore, touching the points of difference in the foregoing propositions 
between the parties, the undersigned award and determine, that the said party 
of the first part shall pay and satisfy in cash, or good negotiable paper, to be 
approved by the undersigned, all the bonafide debts held by the party of the 
second part, merged in or represented by their stock, in three equal payments, 
at intervals of three, five, and seven months from this date. 

It is further awarded and determined, that on the final payment as afore- 
said, the said party of the second partshall assign and deliver over, to such 
parties of the first part, as may be determined to be the bonafide stockholders 
in the Company of the party first aforesaid, all the stock in the Company of the 
second part, representing the debts originally due from the party of the first 
part, and converted into stock in the Company of the party of the second part, 
as aforesaid. 

The party of the second part prepare that, on executing the agreement pro- 
posed for payment and transfer of stock as aforesaid, the party of the first part dis- 
miss a certain suit now pending in the District Court of Harrison county, Texas, 
wherein the Southern Pacific Railroad Company is plaintiff, and J. M. Ay vag 
and others are defendants. The party of the first part agrees, that the under- 
signed shall be invested with full power to direct the institution or dismissal 
of suits between the two Companies, and against others, jointly or severally, 
and make such orders and requirements, from time to time, as it may deem best 
to further the objects of the agreements. 

It is therefore awarded and determined, touching the matters last aforesaid, 
that if the party of the first part shall make default in their said several pay- 
ments, as herein before awarded to be paid, or any one thereof, then, and in that 
ease, the said suit shall stand dismissed at his cost, and all the rights ciaimed 
by the parties therein shall be and remain forfeited, and henceforth of no avail 
whatever. 

It is further awarded and determined, that should the party of the first part 
make default, and forfeit as last aforesaid, that then, and in that case, the said 
party of the second part shall succeed to all their rights and privileges. And 
the undersigned regarding the assets or property of such a corporation as a trust 
estate—equitably liable in whatsoever 8 it may be, for all the just and bona- 
fide debts created for its benefit alike without diserimination—doth award and 
determine, that, in case of a forfeiture of the rights of the parties of the first 
part, as aforesaid, then, and in that case, the oni” party of the second shall pay 
and satisfy all the just and bonafide debts of right due, and owing, on account 
of said Southern Pacific Railroad Company, in three equal payments, at three, 
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five, and seyen months from such forfeiture; such debts to be examined and 
approved by the undersigned. 

e undersigned, being fully authorized thereto by the = aforesaid, doth 
award, order, and determine, that all the stock claimed, held, or owned in the 
Company of the party of the first at and each and every member thereof, be 
transmitted to G. G. Gregg, at Marshall, Harrison county, Texas, within six 
months from this date. It is further ordered and determined, that, in default 
hereof, the said stock be held and considered barred, and forever forfeited. 

That all stock surrendered and transmitted as herein provided, and approved 
as bonafide stock, shall be entered upon the books of the Company to the credit 
of the owner, and a reissue made onli returned to the same, in lieu of the stock 
now outstanding. 

It is further awarded, that, so soon as the said stock to be returned shall be 
examined and approved, as hereinbefore provided, a meeting of such stock- 
holders be held for re-organization and transaction of business of the Company. 

It is further awarded, that, on the final payment as heretofore provided, by 
the party of the first part, and the assignment; of stock by the party of the 
second part, then the party of the second part shall deliver possession of said 
road-bed property, and appurtenances belonging to the same. 

It is further ordered, that all the other matters submitted to the undersigned 
for consideration, be reserved for future action. 
tae at Committee Rooms, in the city of Marshall, Texas, October 15th, 


~ 


(Signed,) G. G. Greece, [L.8.] 
J. MarsHa.t, [L. 8.] 
J. M. Woskom, [1.8.] 
H. P. Perry, ({(t. 8.) 
Beyyamin Lona, [. 8.] 
Committee. 


i. have examined the foregoing award, and declare the same meets my appro- 
tion. 
(Signed,) L. P. Grant, President. 
J. Fowrkes, President. 


We certify that the above and foregoing award of five pages, is a correct copy 


of the original on file with us. 
G. G. Greea, [L. s.] 
J. Marswatt, [t. s.] 


MISCELLANEOUS DEPARTMENT. 
1—NOTES ON GEORGIA. 








1.—Aveusta. 


Proresson Srenckrati writes as follows to the Review, from Augusta, 
Geo. : 

Augusta was first settled about the year 1735, by General James Oglethorpe, 
and noted most for the Indian trade. "The first export from this place was, after 
peltry, indigo, which was succeeded by tobaeco, Cotton became an article of 
merchandise about the beginning of the present century, but tobacco still was 
largely pores up to 1815, and by 1820 cotton superseded tobacco almost en- 
tirely. The possession of this place was considered, during the Revolutionary 
war, as an object. of great importance, and a great deal of blood was shed in 
the many efforts made for its retention or recovery. Fort Brown was in the 
possession of the English until about 1780, when it was captured by the Amer- 
ican forces under Col. Lee and others. It stood at the site of the present Epis- 
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eopal Church, called St. Paul. Another fort, known as “Fort Grierson,” was 
situated near the northwest corner of Broad and Marbury streets, and was 
taken by storm by the Americans previous to the capture of Fort Brown. The 
Whigs had thrown up field-works on the hill south of the Culverts, and there 
are persons here who have seen the remnants of their rough fortifications, and 
even the site of their magazine. 

The fort, known as “ Spring Garden” in Revolutionary history, was situated 
about half a mile westward of the city, near where the magazine of the United 
States Arsenal now stands. It was occupied by Col. Brown, and he was be- 
sieged by Col. Clark and others. A ntumber of Whigs were left, and recom- 
mended by letters from Col. Clark to Col. Brown, requesting him to treat those 
as prisoners-of-war. 

he export trade of Augusta was carried on by pole-boats until about the 
ear 1817, when steamboats were introduced on the river, and used as propel- 
ers for the boats above mentioned, until about 1852.* The South Carolina 
Railroad was opened for traffic in the year 1830, the Georgia railroad about 1836, 
and the railroad communication with Savannah was not formed until 1852. The 
first Augusta bridge was finished before 1796, and carried away by a freshet of 
that year, known as the “ Yazoo Freshet.” Thesubsequent bridge was commenced 
in 1813, and finished in 1815, and partially carried away in 1840, as well as the 
upper bridge entirely, by the same freshet. Both bridges were rebuilt, and the 
whole of the upper one, and a part of the lower bridge were carried away in 
the year 1852. In the year 1853, the present South Carolina Railroad Bridge 
was finished for the passage of the railroad cars. 

On the 3d of April, 1829, the larger portion of the city was destroyed by fire, 
which commenced in the afternoon about 3 o'clock, and continued until the 
next morning. In the year 1839, Augusta was visited by “ yellow fever” as an 
epidemic, and again by the same disease in 1854. The citizens have great con- 
fidence that by care they can be protected from the visitations of such a calami- 
ty in futnre, and the reason of this is, that ee have succeeded this year in 
guarding their city from that disease, notwithstanding it was prevalent in 
Charleston and Savannah. 

The “ canal” above mentioned, was commenced in 1845, and finished in 1846. 
Its length is nearly seven miles, and the cost about $500,000. The fall of the 
water from Bull-Sluice, where the canal leaves the river, to the Augusta bridge, 
is about 45 feet. 

On the canal have been built three flour-mills and two cotton factories. The 
latter were not profitable to the first stockholders; but now, having changed 
hands, there is a fair prospect of advantageous results to the present owners 
and of enlarged benefits to the city. The flour-mills have always done well. 

Augusta has a population of about 17,000, and the trade of the place is in a 

rosperous condition, and profitably conducted by intelligent merchants. 

Broad-street is the pare business street of Augusta, is 165 feet wide and 
about 2 miles in length. 

Green-street is occupied entirely by private residences, and is beautifully 
shaded by ornamental trees. The water-works are not very extensive, but 
famous for the purest water known. The citizens are projecting works on a 
large seale, by the water of the canal. 

“Phere are 2 Episcopal, 2 Methodist Churches, 1 Christian, 1 Baptist and one 
Catholic Church, nearly completed, and most of them are regularly opened for 
worship. 

The S eadomy is an old Institution, established by the State at an early period, 
and is in good condition now. 

The Medical College is also well attended. 

The Bank of Augusta, the Branch of the Bank of the State of Georgia, the 
Mechanics’ Bank, the Georgia Railroad Bank, the Union Bank, the Insurance 
Bank, and the City Bank, are in a flourishing condition and in good eredit. 

Among the Hotels in the city are the “ United States Hotel,” “ Augusta Hotel,” 





* A great number of steamboats were introduced to carry freight and passengers to 
Savannah and Charleston, until the South Carolina Railroad was completed. 
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and “Pl inters’ Hotel,” known for their good fare and comfortable accommodations. 
A great many buildings of Augusta are of the} best kind of brick, manufactured 
on the south borders of the City, by Caartes Detarce, Esq., “ a gentleman well 
known for his charity and liberal hospitality.” 

In conclusion, I am delighted with my visit to Georgia, and bear willing testi- 
mony to the justice of the following extract from the as Telegraph : 

Georgia has over twelve hundred miles of railroad built and paid for, and 
a to the stockholders more than an average of seven per cent. yearly divi- 

ends. 

Within the next year, two hundred miles of additional road, completed and 
equipped, will be in operation. These roads, with but a single exception, are 
mainly the results of the enterprise, the energy and capital of our own people. 

We have cotton, and wool, and paper factories, rolling mills, foundries and 
machine-shops, merchant mills, marble-yards, gold and copper and coal mines, 
all in a flourishing condition, and remunerating the proprietors by handsome re- 
turns on the capital invested. 

The cotton crop of the present year will bring twenty-five millions of dollars 
at present prices. The crop of cereals is worth twice that sum—the sugar and 
tobacco crops not being included in the account. 

The State tax is not quite one twelfth of one per cent. The net income of the 
State road will be three hundred thousand dollars, The State debt amounts to 
about two millions, and a tax of one fifth of one per cent. would pay it in two 
years. Our banks are solvent—our merchants in the best of credit, and the people 
generally out of debt, with full crops of cotton, corn, &c.,on hand. The country 
is healthy, with the exception of the epidemic in Savannah.. We have six 
male colleges, and colleges for the fair sex, in almost every village contain- 
ing five hundred inhabitants in the State. Looking to this statement of facts, 
is there a State in Christendom in the enjoyment of so many of the material ele- 
ments of comfort, prosperity, and success, as the great State of Georgia? If 
then, at this time, she occupies so proud a position, what will she be when all her 
projected lines of railroad are completed—when the mines of gold, and copper, 
and coal, that now lie deep in the bosom of her mountains, are opened, and their 
rich deposits brought to market? When. instead of but a fourth, as she now has, 
of her rich lands in cultivation, the full half of the rich valleys in the North shall 
bear a golden harvest, and the plains of the South and West shall be white with 
the kingly staple. When that day shall come, Georgia will not only be the Em- 
pire State of the South, but the Empire State of the World, 


2.—MILLEDGEVILLE. 


“ Milledgeville, which derives its name from Governor John Milledge, was 
founded in the year 1807, and was pointed out by an act of the Legislature, 
before its settlement, as the place at which the permanent seat of government 
for the State of Georgia should be fixed. It has not become a place of much 
commercial importance—the rivalship of Macon, on the one side, and Augusta, on 
the other, has ene too great an wc rar to its commercial prosperity. The 
number of inhabitants, at present, is about 2,500. They enjoy a medium degree 
of wealth and comfort, and are but little troubled with the fluctuation of commetee 
in which the principal part of its population is not concerned. With the great 
system of railroads in the State, they are connected by a single branch, whieh 
unites with the Central railroad at Gordon, which lies about sixteen miles south- 
west from the capital. The inhabitants of Milledgeville do not look forward to 
any great advance in its population or wealth ; they are, however, supplied 
with the usual advantages of civilized communities. The presence of the seatof 
government, Oglethorpe University within a mile, and other minor institutions 
of learning, give to its inhabitants an appearance of respectability, which is 
easily observed. The State is gradually erecting around it several public insti- 
tutions. The Penitentiary is located here, and they have now nearly eompleted 
an “ Asylum for the Insane,” which would do credit to any State. In addition 
to this, it may not be amiss to say, that this city is in about the most healthful 
region of the United States. There are four churches in this place ; the Method- 
ists, Baptists, Episcopalians, and Presbyterians, have each a church, and the Bap- 
tists are now erecting one for the colored population. 
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“The above mentioned Oglethorpe University, of whose highly respectable 
President, Dr. 8. K. Tal , I have been so fortunate as to make the acquaint- 
ance, is now, as may be said, in a state of being founded. It is in the ownership 
and patronage of the Presbyterian church, and from the great zeal of that church, _ 
in propagating learning, especially in its higher branches, we may look forward to 
a great increase in the influence and standing of this college. Indeed, there is 
no circumstance to which Milledgeville come with more pleasing hopes, than 
the rise and progress of this college. 

“ The legislature, which, in this State, is elected for two years, is now hold- 
ing its second session. They have but just assembled, and it does not —— 
that any business of unusual importance will be placed before them. Col. 
John E. Ward is still serving as President of the Senate—his duties as Minister 
to China will not, come early enough to interfere with this service. 

“ There are but two newspaper-presses in this metropolis, The Federal Union 
and The Recorder. They are weekly papers, but The Federal Union has, for 
the first time, commenced, with the present session, the issue of a daily sheet. 
The Recorder, at the same time, issues a tri-weekly paper. They both seem to 
be in a flourishing condition, and I have great pleasure in acknowledging the 
kindness of their editors.” 


2.—THE SLAVEHOLDING STATES. 


To the Editor of Dz Bow’s Review: “os 

Every fresh manifestation of public opinion bearing directly or remotely 
upon the subject, very clearly shows that the political interests of these States 
are becoming more and more identical. The bond of African slavery is a bond 
incomparably stronger than that of American Union, as was satisfactorily ex- 
emplified in the last Presidential election, and in numerous instances since. 
Though the Union may be severed by the machinations of Northern traitors, 
there is such a reliable fraternity of political sentiment in the slaveholdin 
States entertained by one for another, that they must remain forever united, 
whatever the position or condition of the non-slaveholding ones. No rational 
mind can come to a contrary opinion. In the event of a dissolution, Missouri 
would be at no loss to choose between her present sisters Illinois and Arkansas ; 
Tennessee at no loss to choose between Alabama and Indiana ; Kentucky at no 
loss to choose between Ohio and Louisiana ; Maryland at no loss to choose be- 
tween New-Jersey and North Carolina ; Virginia at no loss to choose between 
New-York and South Carolina. Their respective and cherished affiliations 
would determine their instantaneous decision. All efforts at emancipation in 
either of them, however remote the period contemplated, have signally failed. 
Nor is it probable that any attempt to consummate such an object will ever 
again be undertaken. Of Liberia philanthropy, the civilized world has al- 
ready had enough, while free negroes we everywhere regard an objectionable 
population, if not an intolerably worthless one. Legislation in nearly all the 
States of the Union is adverse to them—aiming in one way or another at their 
expulsion. Manumission, under such circumstances, is a positive cruelty, and 
8 cessation of it is inevitable. Neither States uor individuals can be so imeon- 
siderate as to assume so grave a responsibility. The workings of the coloniza- 

, tien scheme’ are anything but encouraging for them to be guilty of such pro- 
eedures. There is as good as an end to emancipation, public and private ; and 
enlightened civilization has cause to rejoice that this is the ease. It has been a 
mistake from the beginning to place the African in a condition—after he has 
been well eared for—by which his degeneration, from the law of his nature, 
was almost a necessity. Better, far better, had it been for that peculiar race, 
and for the general interests of humanity, if the first of them yet had to be set 
7 ; and to this opinion healthful philanthropy is steadily, and indeed rapidly 

vancing. 

In aren view of the case, it is palpably distinct that the common bond of 
political union of the slaveholding States is certain to strengthen from year to 
year. Is it not then of paramount importance, that those States should eo- 
operate harmoniously and efficiently for the development of their several re- 
sources? That which they require to enable them to enter upon an unparal- 
lelled career of pecuniary prosperity, 1s concert of action—resolute action. They 
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must avail themselves of the natural advantages which they enjoy to so eminent 
a degree, and employ all the improvements which science is discovering to as- 
sist in renderin Gite advantages profitable. The trade relations of the na- 
. tions on the globe, have undergone, are still undergoing, a surprising change 
under the influence of steam, on land and water. The laws which governed 
those relations at the beginning of this century, are now utterly obsolete. 
They have been superseded by those of locality. Expedition has become 4 
sine qua non in trathe, and intermediate locations along its direct line of travel 
are indispensable to its success. It has to benefit by every agency in self- 
defence that can accelerate its progress. The slaveholding States represent, in 
this respect, the most favored region on the American Continent. The destined 
highway between Europe, and all the terra firma drained by the vast Pacific, 
will, if they choose, pass through their very centre. Three years ggo the most 

rominent and far-seeing men in England ridiculed the notion, as they termed 
it, to the writer of this article, that even, under any circumstances, the travel 
and trade of Western Europe between Australia, China, &c., would cross that 
Continent. Their forecast of the future seems at present to be wiser, as may 
be seen from the following, taken from a late number of the London Times : 


“Some time since the public were informed that plans had been submitted to the Colonial 
Minister for the construction of a railway from Halifax to Fraser River connecting the Atlan- 
tic with the Pacific by a chain of communication passing entirely through British territory, 
The conception is one, the magnitude and importance of which grow upon the mind the longer 
they are contemplated. As the subject is intimately allied with many of the most important 
events in progress at the present day,I venture to recapitulate some leading facts, and to 
draw some conclusions familiar to many, but unnoticed, no doubt, by others of your readers, 
The entire length of the proposed line is 3,200 miles. As compared with the route to British 
Columbia. via Panama, the proposed line presents the following advantages: Liverpool to 
Panama, 22 days; Panama to San Francisco, 14 days; San Francisco to Fraser River, three 
days; in all, 39 days. Liverpool to Halifax, 10 days; Halifax to Fraser River, 3,200 miles 
railway, say seven days; in all, 17 days, or 22 days saved via Halifax. The position of Van- 
couver’s Island, as contrasted with Panama in relation to China and Australia, is also very 
significant: Panama to Canton, about 10,000 miles; Vancouver's Island to Canton, 6,900 
miles; Panama to Sydney, 8,200 miles; Vancouver’s Island to Sydney, 7,200 miles. This prox- 
imity to Australia is especially er of note at a time when the transmission of the mails 
across the Pacific is again being prominently advocated. It will be apparent from the afore- 
given distances that, by transmitting the Australian mails from England to the Pacific across 
British North America via Vancouver's Island, instead of via Panama, a saving is effected of 
five days between England and the Pacific, and of 1,000 miles, or say five days more, in the 
passage across that ocean—ten days saved in all. The advantages to Great Britain -which 
would accrue consequent upon the entire service being performed through British territory, 
are beyond all calculation. The construction of the railway would not merely open up to 
cultivation a large territory in British North America hitherto almost unexplored, but it 
would open up to the cultivators of the soil in that territory and in Canada a means of tran- 
sit to all the markets of the Pacific, and an open passage to the China seas as well as to our 
East Indian possessions.” 

Now the distance between the Chesapeake Bay and the Gulf of Califor- 
nia, at or near Guymas, via Lynchburg, Memphis, Little Rock, Austin, 
and El Paso, cannot much exceed two thousand miles, and may be 
travelled by the locomotive in five days with more certainty and ease than 
that (3,2 miles) between Halifax and Fraser River, in seven days 
Moreover, the former route will be free from interrupting snows through- 
out the year, while the latter will be impracticable, to some extent at least, six 
months out of the twelve. From Milford Haven to the Chesapeake the ran may 
probably be made in less time than from Liverpool to Halifax, certainly in two 
or three days less if the —_ in navigation, to be demonstrated in the Great 
Eastern, results successfully. If ever the waters of the Pacific, North of Pana- 
ma, ate reached by mail or travel from Liverpool, Halifax, Lake Superior and 
Fraser River in seventeen days, ag will just as certainly be reached via Mil- 
ford Haven, the Chesapeake Bay, Knoxville, Little Rock and Guymas, in twelve 
days. It is not unlikely that before the Ist of January, 1860, that the mail will 
be conveyed from the Chesapeake, via New-Orleans and Tehuantepec, to the 
Pacific, in eight days. Stage communication across the Isthmus is about to be 
commenced, and if the route possesses the advantages claimed by those who 
seem to know most about it, an immense thoroughfare, from Ocean to Ocean, 
will be immediately opened—bringing California, Oregon, and Washington, three 
or four days nearer to the Chesapeake than they are at present. This will- be 
a great point gained for the Slaveholding States. But they should never rest 
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satisfied until there is a direct railroad connection between the Chesapeake and 
the Gulf of California. There is no formidable barrier whatever to its comple- 
tion. The work may be perfected within a third of the time that would be 
— to build the proposed British line. 

t is true that we should have to obtain right of way from Mexico, from the ~ 
Texas line to Guymas. This she would likely be disposed to convey to us for a 
suitable consideration. Guymas is represented to be a fine harbor, and direetly 
on the line to Australia from the Chesapeake, and but little off to China, Japan, 
and the Sandwich Islands. 

Favored as the slaveholding States are, in their location on the earth's sur- 
face, with respect to traffic, there can be but little doubt that they are also to 
furnish the terminal point for the most successful submarine telegraph for con- 
necting the two hemispheres. A route from Lisbon, embracing Fayal and 
Bermuda, to Cape Henry, may be established much more readily, than was 
that from Valentia Bay to Trinity Bay. The longest cable required for the 
connection, would be less than 1500 miles—the distance from Fayal to Bermuda. 
With the ex@eption of a few hundred miles, there is already telegraphic inter- 
course between Great Britain and Lisbon. From Cape Henry, to New-Orleans 
and Memphis, such intercourse also exists, except over the low miles between 
the Cape and Norfolk. Its extension to the Pacific cannot be too much hast- 
ened, for the good of all concerned. With a perfected direct line between San 
Franciseo and Europe, and the necessary connecting lines which would diverge 
from it, the slaveholding States would be stimulated to take that stand, com- 
mercially, which nature’s God seems to have so kindly provided for. There are 
wealth and glory in store for each, if they will cordially unite for its speedy re- 
alization. Let them go diligently to work—not a day is to be lost—to advance 
their common commercial and financial interests. Let each citizen subseribe 
one hundred dollars, to be paid in instalments, for the creation of a capital 
stock enough to meet all the requirements in navigation, &e., of the slavehold- 
ing States, and let them afterward decide, with the information obtained before 
them, through directors of their choice, the size of the vessels to be employed, 
and the ports to which they shall run. Let all local jealousies, or preferences, 
be discarded, as unworthy of citizens who are aiming at noble ends. 

Let the broad sentiments which animated Washington (as contained in the 
following paragraphs taken from a letter written to Benjamin Harrison, on the 
10th of Oct., 1784) prevail, and the difficulties which he had then to contend 
with will be utterly overcome. Let his posthumous adherents in the great 
work of Southern commercial and internal improvement manifest, by enlarged 
views, that they are more worthy of his efforts than were many of his cotempo- 
raries : 


“T shall take the liberty now, my dear sir, to suggest a matter which would (if I am not 
too short-sighted a politician), mark your administration as an important era in the annals 
of this country, if it should be recommended by you, and adopted by the Assembly. 

“It has long been my decided opinion, that the shortest, easiest, and least expensive com- 
municaticn with the invaluable and extensive country back of us, would ~ one or both 
of the rivers of this State, which have their sources in the Appalachian mountains.” 

* . * * >= 7. * > * * * 

“ Taking Detroit, then (which is putting ourselves in as unfavorable a point of view, as we 
ean well be placed in, because it is upon the line of the British territory), as a point by 
which, as I have already observed, all that part of the trade must come, it appears from the 
statement inclosed, that the tide-waters of the State are nearer to it, by one hundred and 
sixty-eight miles, than those of the river St. Lawrence, or those of the Hudson, at Albany, by 
176 miles,” 

* * 7 * * * . * * * * 

“Thus much with respect to rival States. Let me now take a short view of our own; and, 
being aware of the objections which are in the way, I will, in order to contrast them, enumer- 
ate them with the advantages. 

“ The first and principal one is the unfortunate jealousy which ever has, and it is to be 
feared, ever will prevail, lest one part of the State should obtain an advantage over the other 
parts, as if the benefits of the trade were not diffusive and beneficial te all. Then follows a 
train of difficulties, namely, that our people are already heavily taxed; that we have no 
money ; that the advantages of the trade are remote; that the most direct route for it is 
through other States, over which we have no control; that the routes over which we have 
no control are as distant as either of those which lead to Philadelphia, Albany, or Montreal ; 
that a sufficient spirit of commerce does not pervade the citizens of this commonwealth ; and 
that we are, in fact, doing for others what they ought to do themselves.,” * oti 
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History of Frederick the Second, called 
Frederick the Great ; by Thomas Car- 
lyle, in four vols. 1858. 


The Messrs. Harper forwarded us 
vols. 1 and 2 of this unique work. The 
subject, and the man, and the times, are 
all worthy of the genius of Carlyle, 
though almost a new field for it to lux- 
uriate in. The work contains a portrait 
of Frederick, and many valuable maps. 
Let us take an extract at random, as a 
specimen of the style. Page 148. “ His- 
tory must admit that he attains the 
maximum in several things. Maxim- 
um of physical strength:' Can break 
horse-shoes, nay half-crowns with fin- 
gerand thumb. Maximum of sump- 
tuosity: really a polite creature. Max- 
imum of bastards: three hundred and 
fifty-four of them; probably no mortal 
ever exceeded that quantity. Lastly, 
he has baked the biggest bannock on 
record ; cake with 5,000 eggs in it and 
a ton of butter. Poor devil, he was 
full of good-humor too.” 


Self-Made Men. By Charles C. B. 
Seymour New-York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1858. The volume is hand- 
somely issued, and contains more than 
sixty biographies, among the number 
Jackson, Webster Maury, Burns, Fox, 
Neibuhr, Boone, Paul Jones, Diekens, 
Franklin, Fulton, Evans, Arkwright, 
Cobbett. 


The History of Prostitution—its Extent, 
Causes and Effects throughout the 
World; being an official report to the 
Board of Alms-House Governors of 
the City of New-York : By William 
W. Sanger, M. D. 1858. 

The Harpers send us this large, and, 
without doubt, very valuable book to 
the moralist, the philanthropist, and 
legislator. It is the first work of the 
kind, we believe, that has appeared in 
this country. The picture presented is 
indeed a fearful and terrible one. It 
exhibits an appalling amount of depra- 
vity and consequent wretchedness, with 














no redeeming features, presenting the 
most mournful subjects for reflection, 
and appealing loudly everywhere for 
remedial measures. 


The author, who is a young citizen 
of Philadelphia, sends us a copy of a 
romance entitled The Jeweler’s Daughter. 
It is by W. D. Reichner, Esq. The 
story, without seeking to array the 
poor against the rich, elevates the char- 
acter of industry in all useful pursuits, 
by illustrating practically that the sure 
and only honorable road to competence 
and fame is, not by quarreling with your 
neighbor because he is wealthy, but, by 
emulating his example, work out, by 
persevering energy and a a gy 
your own destiny as the architect of 
your own fortune. 


The article in our October number, 
by W. J. Grayson, of Miss., on the 
Natural Equality of Man, contained, we 
regret to say, some typographical er- 
rors. In our next number, a second 
contribution from that gentleman will 
appear. 


The reprints of Foreign Reviews, by 
Leonard Scott & Co., New-York, are 
regularly received by us, and consti- 
tute a kind of elevated literature which 
should be procured by every family. 
The price of either Review is $3 per 
annum; for Blackwood and the four 
Reviews, $10 per annum. 


The past season has been one which 
will long be remembered at the South 
for the fearful pestilence which has pre- 
vailed in so many quarters. In Charles- 
ton, Savannah, Mobile, and New-Or- 
leans, the extent of the mortality seems 
only to have been limited by the num- 
ber of subjects, while in many ports 
of the Rio Grande, in Texas, the hayoo 
has been truly frightful. One favora- 
ble feature the present season, however, 
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has been, that the disease has travelled 
searcely any into the interior, as it did 
a few years ago. 


The following figures show the ex- 
tent of mortality by yellow fever up to 
the first of November, at New-Orleans, 
as published in the Delta : 


Weekly. Daily. 


Weekly. Daily. 





“ “ 


2...... 


seoweccacees 4,468 


The Picayune pays a beautiful trib- 
ute to the noble charities which pre- 
vail in New-Orleans during these severe 
visitations of Providence. It says : 


It is wis how active, disinterested 
charity—not that ending in unctuous profes- 
sions and mere eloquent words, but in deeds 
of love wrought out toilsomely, at the ex- 

nse of time, money, rest—at the risk of 

ealth and even life—suddenly, under the in- 
fluence of the example of our young men, 
} a ae the whole community, as soon as 

isease makes itsappearance. The merchant, 
who at a distant watering-place or fashionable 
resort, hears the signal of their organization 
to wrestle with the epidemic, opens liberally 
his purse, and makes them his almoners to 
God’s poor in their distress; the politician, 
for the moment forgetting his plans of ambi- 
tion, gives a few noble heart-throbs as he re- 
sponds to the call for aid; and the selfish 
churl, who usually chuckles over his gains, 
eannot withstand The sympathy that pervades 
all classes, and a ray of light finds a way, as 
it were, through a crevice, into his callous 
heart, warming it into life, and softening it 
into the similitude of fiesh. 


¥ We are indebted toa friend for a cop 
of a speech, delivered by Thomas Wal. 
ton, at a Barbacue, given near Warren- 
ton, Miss., which diseusses with much 
ability the subject of the Slave Trade and 
the rights of the States under the con- 
stitution in regard tu it. Hereafter we 
may be enabled to extract from this 
speech, butat present can only say, that 
it offers an elaborate argument on the 
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interesting topics embraced. Mr. Wal- 
ton says: 

“TI believe that the people of Mississippi 
could easily be brought to realize, that their 
only constitutional hope of enjoying their 
natural and just right to draw more negroes 
from Africa, springs from their power and 
right to nullify the unconstitutional laws of 
Congress. They could easily be made to per- 
ceive that through nullification alone has the 
South any hope of preserving slavery every- 
where that it now exists, and of adding to the 
number of slave States in this Union. Missis- 
sippi has her destinies in her own hands. It 
does not depend upon the Northern people, 
but it depends on us, whether we will restore 
the Southern people to a position of equality 
in this confederacy. The only a it re- 
quires is, that we tell our people to buy ne- 
groes wherever they can get them, and that 
we protect them against the arm of the Federal 
Government, and against its attempts upon 
them here at home. 


It is worthy of remark, that the sub- 
ee is even now under discussion in the 
egislatures of Mississippi and Georgia, 
and will be one of prominent interest 
hereafter, without doubt, in many other 
of the Southern Legislatures. 


In a recent number of the Review, 
we referred to a painting which was in 
progress at Philadelphia, representing 
the Scene in Court at New-Orleans, 
when Judge Hall was pronouncing sen- 
tence upon Gen. Jackson for a disregard 
of the civil power, during the exciting 
times which attended his military ope- 
rations in that quarter, in 1814-15. 
This notice has induced the proprietor, 
J, J. Hedenburg, 1919 Vine-street, Phila- 
delphia, to address us a letter, from 
which we make an extract for the bene- 
fit of our readers. The artist is still 
without a portrait of Judge Hall, though 
very anxious to obtain it. 


“T regret very much I did not have the 
pleasure of seeing yourself and Hon. Charles 
Gayarre, when you were last in our ms 4 It 
would have afforded me great pleasure if you 
could have seen the Jackson Picture in its 
then condition, but far greater, could you see 
it at this moment. I yesterday was at Mr. 
Scheussele’s studio, and what I then had pre- 
sented to my view, was more than I can pos- 
sibly describe, Oh! how I do wish you could 
see it ; it iseven nowalmost a thing of life. 
Mr. 8. has made himself thoroughly acquaint- 
ed with the scene he is to represent ; all the 
details are beautifully and strikingly made 
out, In the general arrangement, disposition 
of the many portraits, the grouping, he has 
been happy, very py—no condensed, 
crowded mass, but open, well balanced, dis— 
tinct, easy, forcible, and pleasant to look at, is 
the entire work. There fs sufficient action re- 
presented, not enough, however, to detract 
from the dignity, which should characterise 
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such men as are therein represented. The 
aitit needs information with regard to the 
etyle of costume worn at the period, when the 
scene he is endeavoring to illustrate, was en- 
acted. Can youafford him any assistance? ifso, 
please do it, and place both Lim and myself un- 
der lasting obligation. I am so immersed in bu- 
siness at this time as to render it utterly im- 
possible to answer the numerous letters I am 
receiving, asking how the work is progressing. 
If you would be so kind as to notice the paint- 
ing in your widely circulating Review, and say 
to the friends that all is going on Lp ye 
and will probably be completed in about six 
months, you would do me a very great favor. 
I wish I was an artist, that I might give you, 
in such terms as you would fully comprehend, 
the glories and beauties of the work, even in 
its present state. Scheussele’s soul isin the 
work. He says no history, ancient or modern, 
ever presented to his mind a subject, so glori- 
ous, so full of nobility of character, and one 
which should command the best efforts of an 
artist, as the one now being illustrated, Hay- 
ing published many large and valuable en- 
gravings, and for the past twelve years having 
been constantly engaged in works of art, I 
may claim to know some little of the effect 
necessary to be produced in an historical pic- 
ture; and my own opinion, and that of my 
friends is, the Jackson picture will command 
the admiration of all who see it. If you 
should visit Philadelphia before the painting 


is sent to London to be engraved from, please} 


call at the studio of Mr. Scheussele, 8th-st., 
two doors below Vine, west side. He will be 
delighted to see you or any of your friends 
who may visit our city. 


An account of the Educational Con- 
vention at Kingston, Alabama, has been 
furnished us. The attendance was 
large, and addresses were delivered on 
the organization of schools by Messrs. 
Smith, Crossland, and Peurifoy. Of 
the last named, the Southern’ Statesman 
says: 

“We feel that we do no more than simple 
justice to- the speaker, and his effort on that 
occasion, when we characterize it as one of 
the most chaste and beautiful addresses to 
which it has ever been our pleasure to listen, 
abounding in all the grandest imagery, and in 


illustrations the happiest and the most stri- 
king.” 


Our worthy friends of the Charleston 
Courier are always so kind and indul- 
gent in their references to the Review, 
that we felt a little mortified recently 
to find a word of complaint from that 
quarter. It was, of course, entirely an 
oversight that the commereial statistics 
of Charleston for the last year were not 
credited. They came from the excel- 
lent financial columns of that paper. 
It is our wish always, in such matters, 
to do what is right; but in cases, like 
that of Dr. Bachman’s paper, when 
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we copy from a reprint or compilation, 
the Charleston Book for example, our 
rule is to carry the credit back to the 
author himself, and this seems tor he 
the justone. The object being temake 
the Revirw a repository of the most 
vaiuable information, applicable to the 

itical and industrial interests of the 
day, we take our articles from every 
quarter, and greatly prefer an able ex- 
tract sometimes to a Jame and impotent 
contribution. 


The report of the Cotton Crop ef 
1857-8, which appeared in the Novem- 
ber number of Review, is inaceu- 
rate in a few particulars, which can 
readily be corrected by reference to the 
other statistics published by us in the 
last few months. The corrections will 
be given in our January number as 
furnished by the New-York Prices Cur- 
rent, which. at this moment, is not in 
our possession. 

WANTED. 


The following numbers of the Revizw will 
be taken in exchange for others, or purchased 
at the office in New-Orleans : 
1846—January, February, March, April, July, 

September. and October. 
1847—January, March, May, and June. 


1855—November. 

1856—January, and August. 
1857—May, October, and December. 
1858—January, March, and August. 

These numbers are of great impor- 
tance in making up sets, and any friend 
would do us the greatest service by 
supplying one or more of them. Those 
who have not preserved the work reg- 
ularly would do well to exchange these 
numbers for future ones. ill our 
friends and agents endeavor to aid us 
in the matter ? 


a 


(>> A few complete sets of the Review, in 
25 volumes, price $75, handsomely bound, 
may still be had at this office ; also a few sets 
of the Industrial Resources of the South and 
West, three volumes, price $5. 


TO ADVERTISERS. 

Can we induce some Southern merchants, 
plenters, oolagan, schools, manufacturers, 
awyers, etc., to advertise in the pages of the 
Review? Our terms are moderate, and our 
advertising space limited. We greatly prefer 
Southern advertisements, and if they are offer- 


ed, would fill our entirely with them, 
to the exclusion of all others. 
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A History of the United States, from the Discovery of the American Continent. By Hon. 
GeorGce Bancrort. With Portrait, Maps, &c. 7 vols. 8vo., cloth, $14. 

Vol. VII. is also published as Vol. I. of the American Revolution, with title-page and binding 
to correspond. 

“ The distinguished merits of the work have been gratefully acknowledged by his country- 
men. .... The brilliant disquisitions and episodes which enrich these volumes with a wealth 
of rhetoric, and the gatherings of an amazing extent of scholastic research and literary cul- 
ture, serve to remind a reader that the slightest details of the narrative have relations to 
some of the loftiest themes of human thought and interest.”—Christian Examiner. 


SHAKESPEARE’S COMPLETE WORKS. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. New and elegant edition. The Plays, edited from the 
Authentic Folio, with Various Readings from all the editions and all the Commentators, 
Notes, Introductory Remarks, an Historical Sketch of the Text, an Account of the Rise 
and Progress of the English Drama, a Memoir of the Poet, and an Essay upon his Genius. 
By Ricuarp Grant Waits. To be comprised in 12 yols. post 8yo. Vols. 2, 3, 4, 5, now 
ready; cloth; per vol., $1 50. 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA: 


Or, Dictionary of Arts, Science, and General Literature. Eighth edition; revised, enlarged, 
and brought down to the present time. Edited by Toomas Stewart Traiuy, M. D., F. R. 
8. E., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence in the University of Edinburgh. With upward 
of five hundred Engravings on steel, and many thousands on wood. To be comprised in 
22 volumes, 4to. Vols. 1 to 16 now ready. Cloth; $5 50 per volume. 

This edition has undergone careful revision and extensive alterations, so as to accommo- 
date it to the improved taste and advanced intelligence of the times. The editor has secured 
the co-operation of the most eminent living authors, who have contributed treatises in the 
various departments of Science, Literature, the Arts, Manufactures, Commerce, Statistics, and 
General Knowledge, to supersede those now rendered obsolete by the progress of discovery, 
improvements in the arts, or the general advancement of society. 

One thousand copies of this great work are already ordered to supply the subscribers in this 
country, and the number is continually increasing. It is believed that no publication of the 
kind, so extensive, has hitherto commanded so large a sale, or been so deserving of the pa- 
tronage of the reading community. 


BRITISH POETS. 


A Complete Collection of the British Poets, from Chaucer to Wordsworth ; embracing the 
whole Works of the most Distinguished Authors, with Selections from the Minor Poets ; 
accompanied with Biographical, Historical, and Critical Notices. 

This series of the British Poets has secured the unqualified commendation of the press and 
the public, in all parts of the country, so that the success of the undertaking is firmly estab- 
lished. It is universally acknowledged to be the best edition ever issued, both in point of 
editorship and mechanical execution, placing it out of the reach of competition. Each sepa- 
rate work is sold by itself; and the price of each volume, 16mo., bound in the Aldine style, 
or in black cloth, gilt-lettered, is 75 cents. 

One hundred volumes are now ready, comprising the following :— 

Akenside, 1 vol.—Ballads, 8 vols.—Beattie, 1 vol.—Butler, 2 yols.—Campbell, 1 vol.—Chat- 
terton, 2 vols.—Churchill, 3 vols.—Coleridge, 3 vols.—Collins, 1 yol.—Cowper, 3 yols.—Donne, 
1 vol.—Dryden, 5 vols.—Falconer, 1 vol.—Gay, 2 vols.—Goldsmith, 1 vol.—Gray, 1 vol.—Her- 
bert, 1 vol.—Herrick, 2 vols.—Hood, 4 vols.~-Keats, 1 yol.—Marvell, 1 vol.—Milton, 3 vols.— 
Moore, 6 vols.—Parnell & Tickell, 1 vol.—Pope, 3 vols.—Prior, 2 vols.—Seott, 9 vols.—Shak- 
speare, 1 yol.—Shelley, 3 vols.—Skelton,’3 vols.—Spencer. 5 vols.—Surrey, 1 vol.—Swift, 3 vols. 
—Thomson, 2 vola—Vaughan, 1 vol.—Watts, 1 vol—White, 1 vol.—Wordsworth, 7 vols.— 
Wyatt, 1 vol.—Young, 2 vols. 


THE BRITISH ESSAYISTS; 


With Prefaces, Historical and Biographical. By A. Ca#atmens, F.8. A. In 38 yols., 16mo. ; 
$28 50. Tatler, Spectator, Guardian, Rambler, Adventurer, World, Connoisseur, Idler, 
Mirror, Lounger, Observer, Looker-on. 











Are admitted to be more than ordi- 
narily reliable, and deing known already 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
_ land, do not require an extended adyer- 

tisement.. The parent concern at Phila- 
delphia,and the branches at Charleston, 
S. C., and St. Louis, Mo., are, as usual, 
each fully supplied. 


DAVID LANDRETH & SON. 
( Landreths’ Rural Register and Almanac, 1859, gratis to all applicants. [3m-dee 


BR. BUIST, 


NURSERYMAN AND SEEDGROW ER, 


OF PHILADELPHIA, 


Offers every assortment of Fruit an@ Ornamental Trees, Greenhcuse and Hothonse Plants, 
Grape Vines, Roses, and the rarest Evergreen Trees and Shrubs. Also, Vegetable, Flower, and 
Field Seeds, of the best and purést torts. 

Catalogues supplied.—Stock unequalled. 

R. BUIST, NURSERYMAN AND SEEDGROWER, 
922 AND 924 MARKET-ST, PHILADELPHIA. 
3m-dec UG>> Dealers supplied. 














A NEW AND IMPORTANT DISCOVERY! 


PRENTISS WASHING and SCOURING SOLUTION 


MANUFACTURED FROM SOLUBLE GLASS.—PATENTED JUNE 22, 1858. 


This important discovery bas just béen patented by the United States, and it is now confi- 
dently recommended to manufacturers, housekeepers and others. It is a labor-saving prepara- 
tion, and costs less than half of any other article known for cleansing purposes. While it 
cleanses, whitens, and purifies Cotton, Linen, and’ Woolen Goods, of every description; it will 
not injure the most delicate fabric. Certificates of its value have been given by some of the 
leading manufacturers of the country, as well as by many reliable housekeepers and citizens. 
Printers will discover that the Solativn alluded to will cleanse their type more readily than 
the old system of using Potash.—Manufactured by the Patentee, and for sale by 


ly-dee SAMUEL GRANT, Jr, & CO., 139 8. Water-St , Philadelphia. 


DR. BARNES’ CAMPHORATED EXTRACT OF GINGER, 


For the cure of Cholera, Dysentery, Cholera Morbus, and any Chronic or Acute Complaint of 
Stomach and Bowels; Dyspepsia, Flatulency, and Colic, are also cured by it. Recommended 
highly by the officers of Adams’ and Kinsley & Co,’s Express; used, also, for several years 
past, by the conductors on the Camden and Amboy and other Rail-Roada. 


DR. BARNES’ PILE LOTION, 
A speedy and permanent cure for Hemorrhoids, either internal or external, never known to fail. 
DR. BARNES’ UTERINE TONIC, 


For the cure of Prolapsus Uteri. References to gentlemen in this city, in whose families some 
member thereof has been cured, 


DR. BARNES’ LINIMENT, 


Superior to any other in use for Rheumatism, or any other complaint for which Liniments are 
uged. It isthe best in use for Horses. Galls are cured without taking the anitdal from work, 


iBRmiBVaA Sew | A a VW UB. 
Warranted to prevent Gathered Breasts, and also for the cure of Carbuncles and Boils, 
COUGH SYRUP. 
A speedy cure of Coughs, Colds, Bronchitis, Hoarseness, and Preventive of Consumption 
DR. BARNES’ OINTMENT 
For the cure of Tetter, Itch, and other Cutaneous Diseases. 
Prepared only at 333 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. . 


= — directed to JOHN R. S. BARNES,—Medicines sent to any part of thé United States, 
I> eC 











JAMES E. CALDWELL & CO., 


HAVE REMOVED TO THEIR 
NEW MARBLE BUILDING, 
Vo, 822 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
OPPOSITE THE GIRARD HOUSE. ; 


We respectfully invite our Southern friends te examine our entire NEW STOOK, recently 
selected by one of the firm in Europe, comprising ‘ 


SUPERIOR WATCHES, 
FROM ESTABLISHED MAKERS.. 
Only authorized Agents in Pennsylvania for the sale of Charles Frodsham’s Gold Chrono- 
meter Timekeepers, made in London; and Patek, Philippe & Co.,in Geneva, with certificates ; 


Jules Jurgensen. Hanting Minute Repeaters and Lightning Seconds; J. E. Caldwell & Co.'s 
Timekeepers ; Edward Favre Brandt, and other makers. 


18-CARAT GOLD CHAINS ANVD GROUPS, 
RICH DIAMOND AND PEARL, NAPLES, ROMAN AND FLORENTINE 


STEWwELRY, 


MAGNIFICENT ENGLISH PLATED ON GERMAN SILVER, AND 


Sine Cut Glasswares, of Original Designs, 


FOR DESSERT AND ORNAMENTAL PURPOSES. 
ARTISTIC BRONZE 


CLOCES AND ORNAMENTS, 
FOR THE DRAWING-ROOM. 
Sterling Silver Tea Sets, Forks, Spoons, Tureens, Waiters, #c. 


ENGLISH AND FRENCH FANCY GOODS. 
“THE WONDERFUL PUMP.” 


This recently invented PUMP stands without a rival! It is made 
_ of wrought and cast iron. works by band and lever pewer IN 
ALL DEPTHS UNDER ONE HUNDRED AND FIFTY FEET. It 
is simple, powerful, durable, ch varying from $20 to $80—and 
can be used with iron, rubber, or lead pipe; will net freeze; raises 
from ten to fifty gallons per minute, and is 
Warranted in every particular. 

As may be seen in cut, rods extend from lever to bottom, where 
they are attached to short, rivet-linked chains, which pass around 
sullays, and fasten to the pistons, causing a perfectly regular motion 
in and out, making it a 

‘*‘DOUBLE ACTING FORCE PUMP,’’ 
driving the'water up through the air-chamber and pipe to the top, 
either perpendicularly or up inclined planes. 


dec-ly 








Drawings and full particulars sent frec. 
Address JAMES M. EDNEY, . 
dec-ly 147 Chambers-street, New-York. 





GALVANIZED AND COMMON SHEET IRON. 
MARSHALL, GRIFFIN & CO., 


Pr s of the U. 8S. Galvanizing Works and Penn Treaty Steam 
efit 8 Sheet Iron Bolling Néill. 

Manufacturers of the AMERICAN GALVANIZED SHEET IRON CHARCOAL BLOOM ; 
best Refined and Common Sheet and Flue Iron; have constantly on hand, at their Warehouse, 
a full assortment of Galvanized Sheet Iron; Galvanized Hoop, Rod, and Band Iron; Galvan- 
ized Nails, Spikes, Wire, Rivets, &c.; Galvanized, , and Plain Roofing Iron; Gal- 
vanic Protected and Painted Roofing Iron. Also, Sheet Iron, coated with Poleux Patent Me- 
tallic Alloys, warranted to stand the action of Acid, and Solder with Rosin ; Charcoal Bloom ; 
best. Refined and Common Black Sheet Iron—all numbers, from W. G., 10 to 29, inclusive, up 
to 36 inches wide, and made to pattern. 

All kinds of W: t and Cast Iron Galyanized to order, 

{>> Orders taken for Iron Truss, Frame, and Plain Roofs, or Corrugated, or Plain Iron. 

N. B.—This is the only establishment in the United States prepared to Galvanise Tele 
graph Wires. 

Office, Warehouse, and Galvanizin be nae No. 1142 North Front-street ; Rol Mill, cor- 
ner Beach and Marlborough-streets, hiladelphia, Pa. -6mo0s 
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Belleville Iron orks, Algiers, La., 


Iron founders and manufacturers of steam engines, sugar mills, vacuum pans, cotton presses, 
saw mills, draining machines, and machinery.of every description. lron and brass castings 
made to order. S.eamboat, cotton press, railroad, and plantation work, executed with care and 
the utmost despatch. Metallic and composition ing for steam cylinders, of all kinds. made 
to order at the shortest notice. Grate bars of ous patterns and styles; stirrups, flange bolts, 
&c., constantiy on hand. Iron fronts and builders’ castings furnished with despatch, and in the 
best possible style; and boiler work of every description. 

These works are located on the river bank, and have an excellent wharf belonging to them, 
for the accommodation of steamboats and vessels, They are close to the depot of the Opelou- 
sas Railroad, the track of which connects with the works. ‘ june-ly 

! 


THE GREAT INVENTION—CLOTHING WITHOUT SEAM 
Manufactured only at Matteawan, New-York, by the 


SEAMLESS CLOTHING MANUFACTURING 60. 


AND SOLD AT ITS DEPOT, 


NO. 39 MURRAY-STREET, NEW-YORK. 
C. E. LATIMER, Agent Sales Department. 








Overconts, Business Coa Pilot Coats, Pea Jackets, Pants, Vests, 
Men’s and Women’s Leggins, Shees, Gaiters, Mittens, &c., 


Of great variety and most desirable styles. 


These fabrics are woven in the wool without any seam, will always retain their shape, and, 
in point of strength, warmth, durability, cheapness, and all other desirable qualities, are un- 
questionably superior to any other styles of Clothing—as all who test them must admit. 


Dealers in Clothing are invited to call and examine. 





Unirep States Steam Fricate Nracara, 
. “* New-York, August 27, 1858. 
“Sim: Previous to the sailing of the Niagara, on her late expedition to assist in laying down 
the great Atlantic Telegraph Cable, I farnished myself with a suit of your Seamless Clothing, 
and during that expedition gave diam ao impartial testing, and have no hesitation in saying 
that they were the most esrviceable suit I ever owned—being not only warm, and impenetrable 
to the cold, but they are all that one needs for all kinds of weather, and they both look and 
wear well. During my stay in England, I visited the mining districts in their rainy seaso 
and so much was your coat admired, that one of the largest firms engaged in mining, reques 
=o get you to forward them, by the first steamer for Southampton, fifty of your coats for 
eit own use. 
“You are at liberty to use this as you may see fit, as I have the coat, &c., to show after the 
service they have rendered me. : 
ae “ Your obedient servant, &c., 
“H. P, LESLIE, U.S. Navy.” 


MR. C. E. LATIMER, Sales Agent for Seamless Clothing Manufacturing Company, 39 - 
street, New-York. . Pisthing vo how in 
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WM KNABE & CO., 


Manufacturers of Grand and Square 


PIADOFORVES. 
captnne Otentipoe Lick oe 


FACTORY—Nos. 1, 3, 5. and 7 North 
Eutaw st., one door ftom Baltimore-st. 


These celebrated PTANOS have, at different Fairs, for several suecessive years, been awarded 
the HIGHEST PREMIUMS for excellence over all competition. They have also been pro- 
nounced, by S. Thalberg, the most celebrated pianist in the world, ani other distinguished 
artists, including M. Strakosch, G. Satter, &e., &e. to be equal, if not superior to any in this 








country. 


(> In every case we guarantee our Pianos to give entire satisfaction. 
Constantly on hand, a fine assortment of MELODEONS, of the best makers, at prices from 


$45 te $200. 


Always for ale, a large number of good SECOND-HAND PIANOS, at prices ranging from 


375 to $ 
abeiy 





BALTIMORE OYSTERS, 


PUT UP BY 


A. FIELD, 
At his Old Established Stand, 
309 West Lombard-street, 
BAvtTimorg, Mp. 


Warranted to keep twelve. months in any 
climate. Orders from the country solicited, 
and promptly attended to. 

The attention of Merchants aad: Dealers is 
ealled to my article of COVE and SPICED 
OYSTERS, .which are superior to any in mar- 
ket; and I ‘will sell on the most reasonable 
terms, feb-ly 


Armstrong, Cator & Co., 


Importers and Jobbers of 


RIBBONS, MILLINERY, SILK GOODS, 
Ruche Straw Bonnets and Flats, 


No. 237 Baltimore-street, between Charles 
Hanover streets, 
BALTIMORE. 


Our stock will be found unequalled in va~ 
riety, extent, and cheapness, Terms strictly 
six months, or 6 per cent, off for par funds. 

feb-ly 


CANCER CURED. 
Cancers, Tumors, Wens, Scrofula, Ulcers, 
$e., cured, 
WITHOUT SURGICAL OPERATIONS, 
By DR. LOUNSBERRY § CO., 
No. 50 North Fifth-street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Dr. L. & Co., during fiffeen years, sed 








especially to the treatment of the abov 
eases, have fully demonstrated the grea 
riority of their mode of treatment 
other known systems. 

Further information or ‘advice may be bel 
by addressing Dr. L. & Oo.; or theit pamphlet 
on Oancer will be sent to any P. 0, address fi 
of charge, It contains much valuable in 4, 
mation. deo-ly 
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WM. KNABE & CO. 


P, W. SHEEFER, 
POTTSVILLE, PENNSYLVANIA, 


Formerly of the State Geological Survey of 
Pennsylvania, 


Explores Mineral Lands, Railroad Routes, &c. 








Surgical and Dental Instraments, 
ELASTIC TRUSSES, Ke. 

The sadentr ned, manufacturer of every va- 
riety of INST UMENTS used by the Surgical 
and Dental profession. Also, cealer in 
DENTAL FILES. FOIL, TEETH, SYRINGES 

BREAST-P IP Es, 
Shoulder-braces, Fracture Apparatuses, 
Bandages, Medicine-chesta, 
Saddle-begs, &e &e. 
F. ARNOLD, 
No. 15 South Sharp-street, 
meh-ly Baltimore. Md. 


KERCHNER, 





NO. 178 BALTIMORE-STREET, 


Opposite Light, Baltimore, Md. 


Wholesale and Retail Manufacturer of 
ntlemen’s 


Boots, Suors, ann Garters. 


Drawings taken of the feet, and a good fit 
guaranteed. Boots.sent to any part of the 
Union. Excelsior is my motto. mch-ly 


JACOB HYLAND, 
COMMISSION MERCHANT, 


No. n PATTERSON -STREET, 
meb- al © Baurmmons, 


| ESSE ‘MARDEN, : 
a | OAc MAKER, 
' feaaae ~~ éotmer of Charles text! 
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MANIPULATED OR PHOSPHO-PERUVIAN GUANO. 


WARRANTED ONE HALF BEST PERUVIAN. 
Containing Ammonia 8 per cent., Phosphate of Lime, 45 to 50 per cent. 


The above fertilizer is Peruvian Guano, so modified as to remedy its radical defect, viz.: 
that of exhausting the soil. Its finely pulverized condition, its superior permanent qualities 
and less price, must render it desirable to the eomwumers of Guano. 

To parties wishing farther information, we will forward by mail a pamphlet, containing a 
demonstration of its superiority, based upon received principles of Agricultural Chemistry, 
with a detailed account of its production. We have no secret in its preparation, but submit it 
to an enlirhtened public upon principle and its own merits. The pamphlet may also be had of 
the following Agents, who are also prepared to furnish the Guano. 

_ The extensive use of the above article for the two past year, renders a more extended notice 
unnecessary 

The advantages we claim for this article over Peruvian Guano, and all other fertilizers, are 
briefly the following: Ist. It is equal to Peruvian on the first crop. 2d. The product of grain 
will be better developed and heavier, because it affords an abundance of the element which 
forms the grain, (Phosphate of Lime,) whichis not the care with Peruvian. 3d. It is far more 
permanent in effect, because it contains nearly double the quantity of Phosphate of Lime. 4th. 
Being in a finely pulverized condition, and free from lumps, a uniform distribution may be 
made over a field. 5th. There is no joss from lumps, every particle being available, and it re- 
quires no preparation by pounding, sifting, &c., to render it fit for use. 6th. It is superior to 
all manufactured articles, because it contains more Ammonia, and more Phosphates, and is the 
natural (juano. 7th. it is cheaper ! 

The article is put in strong bags, of convenient size, and sold by the ton of 2,000 pounds, Its 
price will vary with that of Peruvian and the Phosphatic Guanos. : 

JOHN 8. REESE & CO.. Office, 77 South-street, (up stairs.) Baltimore: 

Supplies may be obtained from the following authorized agents: 

J.G. Waters & Co., Georgetown, D. C., James H. Besant & Co., Point Rocks, Md ; A. K. 
Phillips & Co., Fredericksburg, Va.; E. T. Winston & Co, Richmond, Va.; Peebles & White, 
Petersburg, Va.; William A. Miller, Lynchburg, Va.; Rowland & Reynolds. Norfolk, Va.; R. 
Norfleet, Tarboro’, N. C.; De Rosset & Brown, Wilmington, N. C.; James Gadsden & Co. 

harleston. 8. C.; Wheat & Bro., Alexandria, Va.; Acree & Turner, Walkerton, Va. jan-ly 


CHANGE OF SCHEDULE, 
To take effect on Georgia Railroad, December 28, 1857. 








Leave Augusta.... 2 30a.m., and 4 00 p. m. 
Atrive at Atlanta..1? 36a.m.and 1 04.4. m., 
Leave Atlanta....12 00a. m.,and 10 00a. m, 
Arrive at Augusta. 8 56a m.,and 7 00 p. m, 


Sunday Trains, leaving Augusta 4p. m. and 
Atianta 12, night, discontinued. (The 2 30a. 
ia. Train from Augusta connects through to 
Memphis.) 


Connects with South Carolina Railroad. 


Arrive at Augusta.. 100a.m..and 2 30 p. m. 
Leave Augusta....10 00a. m.,and 8 05 p. m. 


Western and Atlantic Railroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta..11 22p.m..and 9 33 4. m- 
Leave Atianta...... 1 45a. m.,and 12 30 p. m- 


Atlanta and LaGrange Railroad. 


Arrive at Atlanta..10 16 p. m..and 7 00 a.m. 
Leave Atlanta,.... 200a.m,and 1 00p. m. 


Macon and Western Railroad. 


Arrive at Atianta.. 8 20a.m.,and 5 30 p. m. 
Leave Atlanta. ...12 00 p. in., and 12 Night. 


, ‘ept-am 





Athens Branch—Sundays excepted. 


Leave Augusta... .o..-..000+++ 2 80, Night. 
Leave Atlanta..............,.-12 00, Night, 
Arrive at Athems,.....-.....++- 10 30, Day. 
Leave Aihens .........+..++.+ 12 00, Night. 
Arrive at Augusta......,...... 9 00, Morning. 
Arrive at Atlanta..<,s.0-+++> 11 34, Morning. 
Washington Branch—Daily Train—Sundays 
excepted, 
Leave Augusts.........sbsse0* 2 30, Night. 


Leave Atlanta..... gv ecces wes 12 00, Night. 
Arrive at Washington.... .... 7 35, Morning. 

On Mondays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, an 
Extra Train Kove Washington at 1 45, Even- 
ing, and connects with the down Day Pastenger 
Train from Atlanta, and returning to Wash- 
ington at 5 45, Evening. 


Warrenton Branch—Sundays excepted, 


Leave Augusta......-.05. ..-. 4 00, Evening. 
Leave Atianta......... Givis~. 10 00, Morning. 
Arrive at Warrenton..-....... 8 00. Evening. 


3 30, Evening. 
7 00, Evening. 
1 14, Night. 


Leave Warrenton.........+...- 
Arrive at Angusta ........... 
Arrive at Atlanta... ......... 


GEORGE YOUNGE, General Superintendent. 








Holloway’s Pills and Ointment 


Are twin curatives, derived from one 
origin. The vegetable productionsof 
the soil, they act in unison on the 
system, the one internally upon the 
secretions of the body. and the other 
ex‘ernally through the countless ori- 
fices.of the skin, cleansing and.recu- 
perating the vital orgauization. 

{> Sold at the manufactory, No. 
80 Maiden Lane, New-York, and hy 
all Druggists, at 25c., 68c., and $1 per 
box or pot, 
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PAGE'S 
IMPROVED PATEN T CIRCULAR 


SAW MILLS. 


CEORCE PACE & CO., 
Manufacturers of 
Patent Portable Circular : , 
SAW MILLS, 
Also, PORTABLE Steam 


ENCINES, 
Wo. 5 Schroeder St,, 
BALTIMORE, MD. 





GEORGE PAGE & CoO., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near West Baltimore-street, Md., 


Manufacture three classes of PORTABLE SAW MILLS; which are sim- 
ple in construction, durable, and not easily put out of order. They will 
saw from 2,000 to 10,000 feet of lumber the day, of ten hours, and have 
given universal satisfaction wherever used. . They also. manufacture 
STEAM ENGINES of all sizes, both ‘portable and stationary, that Will 
compare favorably with those of any other manufactory. Among the Porta. 
ble Engines, they manufacture siz and ten horse powers, both suitable for 
plantation and.farm use. They also manufacture 


HORSE POWERS OF THREE SIZES, 
AND 
GRIST MILLS OF VARIOUS SIZES, 
all well adapted to farm and plantation use ; also, a CHINESE SUGAR 
MILL, well adapted to meet the wants of those experimenting with the 
Chinese Sugar Cane, as well as those growing small quantities of the ordi- 
nary cane. 

As the Patent Right of their Saw Mills is the joint property of the firm, 
no assignment or transfer of any right, or rights, will be valid unless signed 
by a majority of the members of the firm. .A pamphlet descriptive of their 
several classes of Mills, prices, terms, capacity for sawing, and of their 
Engines and other machinery, will be sent to any gentleman applying’ by 
letter for the same. 

&F They warn all persons from infringing their Patent Rights, as they 
are determined to prosecute all offenders.'~ Address 

GEORGE PAGE & Coa., 
No. 5 North Schroeder-street, near Baltimore-street, Baltimore, Md. 
CLARE, STAUFFER & Co., Agents, — 
New Orleans, Lowisianas» > 


” 








PATAPSCO FEMALE INSTITUTE, 
MARYLAND.  _ 


The Trus‘e@: of the Patapsco Female Institute announcé to the public that the additional 
buildings ard improvements commenced by them a year ago, in accordance with the subjoined 


resolutions, are now complete. These im 
erease the school, but for the greater 

The new cha 
inmates of the [ustitute, and in all ité arran: 


8 new organ, of fine construction and excellent tone. 


The administration of Mr. Arcl-er for the 


is a handsome and most a 


nts have not been e with a view to in- 
and comfort of the u number of pupils. 
stracture, for the exclusive use of the 
complete, is furnished with 


year ahd the present, has been attended with 


ts it is most 


unprecedented success, and the Trustees feel themselves fully justified in recommending the 


Institute to the continued favor of the South. 


It has pre-eminence in healthfulness. The pupils/avoiding, on the one hand, the debilitating 
effects of a Southern climate. and on the other, the rigors of the North, have few of the inter- 


ruptions incident to both these climates. 


It is sufficiently near to the city of Baltimore to énjoy the benefits of a city without any of 


its evils. 


As an Institution of learning, it has the advaritage of a full organization, a resident chaplain, 
and a corps of accomplished teachers and professors. called together from time to time in the 
long experience of those having charge of the Institute. 

The Trustees of the Patapsco Female Institute, having been duly notified by Mrs. Lincoln 
Phelps of her intention to resign her office of Principal at the close of the present school year, 


have elected Ropert H. AncuEn, vs 
in conducting for many years a Schoo 


insure the permanent pr 


as her successor. The eminent success of Mr. Archer, 
for Young Ladies in the city of Baltimore, entitles him 
s0 our confidence as a person peculiarly qualified to maintain the present high ast and 

osperity of the Institution; and with this view we are engaged in 


the 


erection of another building in addition to the present extensive accommodations of the In- 


stitute. 


CHAS. W.. DORSEY, President. 
T. WATKINS LIGON, BE. HAMMOND, JCHN P. KENNEDY. 


WM. DENNY, M. D., Secretary. 
jan-ly 








HOWE'S PATENT ELLIPTIC SPRING-BED BOTTOM. 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


It is truly a luxurious article —U. S. Journal. 
Has accomplished the object desired.—Home 
Journal. 
Will bé universally used.— Times. 
ay everything else in that line.—Daily 
s. 


ews. 
A most i nvaluable invrention.— Times and Mes- 


senger. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it — 
Mer. Mag. 

It is easy, luxurious, cheap. We speak ad- 
visedly.— Atlas. 

We know them to be just the thing.—Ohio 
Farmer. 

Is universally admired and applauded.—Com. 
Advert’r. ; 

The public are unanimous in its praise.— Balt. 
Dispatch. 

The most meritorious invention ever intro- 
duced.— Cleveland Plain Dealer. 

For sickness it must be invaluable.— Hartford 


Press. 

It is simple, durable, and cheap—Chicago Tri- 
bune. 

Economical, and will not get out of repair.— 
Chicago Journal. 

Ranks foremost among modern irnventions.— 
Intelligencer. 

Vields to every part of the body.— Valley Far- 


mer. 

Tt far exceeds our expectations.—Lowisville 
Courier. 

Commends itself to every lover of easy repose. 
—N. Y. Evangelist. 

Must secure for itself a universal demand.— 
New- Yorker. 

Truly, it is an ease to the weary in limb.— Put- 
nam’s Monthly. 

Can be fitted to any ordinary bedstrad.—Spi- 
ritual Tel. 


The lleled 





They are all the inyentor claims for them.— 


. Miner. 

The ‘ Invalid’s Bed” is particularly valuable.— 
Mother's Mag. 

We unhesitatingly advise our friends to buy it. 
— Trenton Gazette. 

Every family will certainly adopt it—Louis- 
ville Jour, 

We are satisfied with our investment.— West- 
ville (Ind,) Herald. 

The greatest of luxuries.—Ladies’ Newspaper. 

No per-on can afford to dispense with it.— 
Sunday Atlas. 

Being of good steel, will last for ever —Cleve. 
H 


erald, 
/Dhie bed costs Jes# With thap without it.--The 
‘armer. 
It is precisely the article wanted.--Mereantils 
Traveller. 
It must always be a great favorite. — Hotel Di- 


rectory. 

Tts use woos sleep to the eydlids.—S. I. Chro- 
nicle. 

Every “Angel of the Household” will adopt 
them,—Newark Advertiser. 

Something entirely new, aod of great value.— 
Southern Monitor. 

Luxurious, durable, simple, and economical,—- 
Newark Register. 

Reeommended by all who have used them.— 

leans American. 

Cool, compact, portable, durable, cheap, clean- 
ly, and delightful.— Knickerbocker Mag. 

The Company cannot at the present sapply all 
their orders.—N. Y. Mercury. 

It is within the reach of every family.—Del. 


Gazette. 
It is the ne plus ultra of what it purports to be. 
—Medina Tribune. 





of the Elliptic Spring-Bed Bottom. leaves no room to doubt its 


aniversal adoption amon cence g Hy Hotel Keepers, Public and Private Ins‘itutions, Steam- 


ers, Sailing Vessels, ete., throughoat 


he country. The Springs may be procured of first-class 


or address 


dealers, or direct fromthe manufacturers. Cal 
liptic Bed-Spring Co., 378 Broadway, N. Y. 


oct-3m GEO, F. GRAY, Sec’y 








EASTWICK BROTHERS, 


STEAM SUGAR REFINERS, 


No. 221 Vine-street, Philadelphia. 


(> Manufacturers of Double Refined Loaf, 
Crushed Sugars, and Steam Refined Syrup. , 


Hard Crushed, Coarse and Pine Pulverized, Soft 
se | 


apl-ly 





ROBERT SHOEMAKER & CO., 


WHOLESALE 


DRUGGISTS, 


Northeast cornér of Fourth and Race streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, 7 
Importers and Manufacturers of Paints, Window and Plate Glass, &c., Gt. 


Invite the attention of the Southern trade to their large stock of 
DESIRABLE GOODS. 


{>> We are the Sole Agents in Philadelphia f 


GLASS, from the * COMPAGNIE DE FLO 
and American Zine Paints. 


the sale of the celebrated FRENCH PLATE 
BE?’ Also, Agents for the celebrated French 


At our Steam Paint Miil, we manufacture White Lead, Red Lead, and every variety of Paints, 


and offer them dry and ground in oil, Likewise, Varnishes, Putty, &c. 


apl-ly 





CIDER AND VINEGAR 





HENRY F. 


NIEMANN, 


$27 South Water-street, Philadelphia. 


07> Clarified Cider Vinegar, White Wine Vifegar, Champagne Cider, warranted to meet the 


approbation of the purchaser. 
Barrels in good shipping order. 


apl-ly 





FOWLER, WELLS & CO., 


Phrenologists and Publishers, 


922 Chesinut-streel, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Furnish, at wholesale and retail, stand- 

{ works on Phrenology, Physiology, 

ilydropathy, Phonography, &e., atthe 

lowest cash prices, _Urdera by mail, or 

otherwise, promptly attended to. 

Phrenological examinationsygrith advice in 

reference to Business, Matrintony, Self-culture, 
&c., given day and evening. ap 





HAYWARD, BARTLETT & CO., 
Founders & Manufacturers 


Of Tron Fronts, Verandas, Balconiés, Railings, 
Building and Ornamental Iron Work gene- 
rally; with Stoves, Parlor Gtatey Raziges, 
Hot Air and Hot Water Furnaces, Apparatus 
for heating with steam or hot water. 

blic or private buildings furnished to or- 
der. © Orders received at 24 Light-street, Bal- 
timore, Md. ap 





A. G. HARRISON, 


DBALER IN 


CARRIAGES, BUGGIES, 


Harness, Saddles, Bridles, $c. 
No. 123 Sycamore-street, 
PerenssurG, VA. 





LAMBERTS & HOWELL, 


Importers and Dealersin - 
Carpetings, Oil Cloths, 
MATTINGS, IRISH LINENS, 
PIANO AND TABLE COVERS, 


219 KING-STREET, 


Charles Lambert, 
Walter Lambert 
Samer 8. Howell, 


HOLLOWAY’S 


WORM CONFECTION 


Is a delicious compound of Sugar, that an 
child might eat. It never fuils to expel gall 
Worms.feqm the, system, Holloway’s is the 
original and oaly safe preparation of Sugar for 
Worms, Prepgred only by Johnston, Hol- 
loway: & Cowden, No. 30 South Fifth-street, 
Philadelphia. (ap) 
tG> For sale by all respectable druggists, 


HOLLOWAY’S 
ARNICA PLASTERS, 


The origimal and only true Arnica Plasters 
—a cureall for Aches, Pains, and Weakness 
of the Breast, Side, or Back. Prepared ao 4 
by Johnston, Holloway & Cowden, 30 Sout 
Fifth-street, Philadelphia, For sale by ol 
spectable druggists. 


Onarvezston, 8. C. 
ap 














Iron Railing and other Ornamental Fron Work. 
WOOD & PEROT, Philadelphia; 
WOOD, MILTENBERGER & €0., New-Orleans, 


ARE PREPARED TO FURNISH 


TRON BATLINGS, 


FOR CEMETERIES, CHURCHES, PUBLIC SQUARDS, &c.; VERANDAIIS, BALCONIES, 
STAIRS, STATUARY, CHAIRS, SETTEES, TABLES, VASES, 
Samp Posts, Animals, and all Pescriptions of Ornamental Iron Work, 
At the very lowest prices; and pores the largest Establishment in the United States, 


and the greatest variety of Patterns, r every inducement to buyers. 
The following Agents are eee to give all necessary information, and are author- 


ized to receive orders at our lowest prices. 
THOMAS ELLISON, Mobile, Als. JOHN T. BALL, J: Miss, 
BDBgRT PLETC TCRER, Memphis Tenn. Cons, MAMLOVE & CO., Vicksburg, Miss, 
ba ICH, Augusta, Geo, eae “Tex 
M. H. SAL SBURY, “ M, KERR, W ashington, D. 0. 
ROSS CRANE, Athens, BOWIE, WRIGHT & SHARPE, Petersburg, Ve 
H. H. LINVILLE, Sav rannahy RICHARD HARE, Yorkville, 8. 
D. B. WOODRUFF, Macon, . * Charleston, 
GOETCHIUS & HODGE®. Columbus, o. ‘I, BLFORD, Greenville,“ 
J.C. & RB. B. WOOD, Wilmington, N. Cy SMITH & HUGHES, Nashville, Tenn. cept-yr 





Ss. M. MECUTCHEN, 


oi Wright, Machinist, and Burr RUU-Stone 


MANUFACTURER, 


SOLE PROPRIETOR OF 
JOHNSON’S IMPROVED SMUT AND SCREENING MACHINE, 
IMPROVED WROUGHT-IRON CONCAVE GRAN-DUSTER, ETC., 
No. 34 HAYDOCK.STREET, BELOW FRONT, 
(RESIDENCE Xo. 221 QUEEN-STREBT, 18th WARD,) 








PHITLADISID PENA, 
IMPROVED OLD ANCHOR BOLTING CLOTH. 
ADDRESS KENSINGTON POST OFFICE. sept-yr 


HAWKINS & THORNTON; 


Kentucky Mustard Manntactnrers, 


SPICE MERCHANTS’ COFFEE ROASTERS, 


AND 


GREAT WESTERN BLACKING MAKBERS, 
WHOLE AND GROUND SPICES, 
STEAM MILLS, 28 BULLITSTREET, LOUISVILLE, KY. 


“Fresh Ground Spices put up ‘in om f variety of package. Liberal Discount to 
Wholesale Dealers. Cash for Mustard See sept-yr 








WM. WILSON & SON, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


SILYER WARE, 


(ESTABLISHED 1812, } 
8. W. Cor. of Fifth and Cherry Sts., Philadelphia. 
i IMPORTERS OF PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARE, apr-ly 


BEGGS & ROWLAND, 
Manufacturers of Wagons, Drays, anil Carts, 


AND ALL KINDS OF 
TRON AND STBBL WORK, 
Nos. $38 and $40 North Front Street, between Vine and Callowhill Streets, 
apr-ly PHILADSLPHIA. 


A. PARDEE! & cCo., 


COLAt DRADLBRS, 


No. 303 WALNUT-STREET, se poe ery rey 
ORANBERRY A. PARDEE, 


SUGAR LOAF, COALS. 43.0: re: v taleton, Pen 


HAZLETON, Philodétphia. 
Thee se Superior Coals are Mined and Shipped exclusively by ourselves. apr-ly 


itwemeler .. .. > tir 


ENVELOPE AND BAG MANUFACTORY AND PRINTING OFFICE, 


128 (late 55) SOUTH FOURTH-ST., BELOW CHESTNUT, PHILADELPHIA. 














0G Engraving, Envelope Printing, Homeopathic bal Aer) Flour and Salt Bags, &c,, 
made and printed. Also, Paper Bags for Groceries, Garden Seeds, &c. apr-ly 





LETTERS BY STEAM. 
SIGNS! SIGNS? 


AT THE 


United States Stenm Carhed Block Better Emporium, 
No. 35 SOUTH THIRD-ST., PHILADELPHIA, 


Where every variety of House and Sign Painting, Graining, 
os Gilding, Bronzing, &c., is neatly executed. 

WM. C. MURPHY has on hand the largest and best assort- 

- ment of Carved Block Letters in the United States. He can 

- supply them beantifall y finished for Signs (ready packed for 

shipment) at 24 hours’ notice. All orders promptly executed. 











WM.-D. ROGERS, 
COACH AND. LIGHT CARRIAGE BUILDER, 


Manufactory, Corner Sixth and Master Streets; 
Bepository, 1009 aud 1081 Chestnut-Sireet, Philadelphia. 


CARRIAGES OF EVERY DESCRIPTION BUILT TO ORDER. apr-ly 








DR. HOOFLAND’S CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 


PREPARED BY 


DR. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pa., 


‘WILL EFFECTUALLY CURB 


LIVER COMPLAINT, DYSPEPSIA, JAUNDICE, 


Chronic or Nervous Debility, Discaseswf the Kidneys, and all Diseases arising 
» from a Disordered. Liver or Stomach. 


The proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to this preparation, does so with a feel- 
ing of the utmost confidence in its virtues, and aduptation to the dinenwes for which it is recom- 
mended. 

It is no new and untried article, but one that has stood the test ofa ten years’ trivl before the 
American people, aud its teputation and gale are unrivalled. by any similar preparation extant. 
The testimony in its favor-gived by the most prominent and well-known physicians and indi- 
viduals in all parts of the country, is immense, and a careful perusal of the Almanac published 
annually by the proprietor, and to be had gratis.of any of his Agents, cannot but satisfy the 
most skeptical that this remedy is really deserving the great celebrity it has obtained. 

Dr. Hoofiand’s Balsamie Cordial will cure coughs, colds, &c. 

{>> Principal Office and Manufactory, No. 418 Arch-street, Philadelphia, Pa. (apl-ly) 

{> For sale by Druggists.and Storekeepers in every town and village in the United States. 





M. W. BALDWIN. M. BAIRD. 
MM. W. BALDWIN & CO., 
PHILADELPHIA, 

MANUFACTURE 


LOCOMOTIVE ENGINES, 


Of the most approved construction, and perfect‘adaptation to all the variety of circumstances 
under which they caa be usefully employed, ratging in weight from ten to thirty-six tons, and 
using one half, two thirds, three fourths, or the whole weight for adhesion, as the grade of the 
road, or business to be doné, miay render desirable or necessary. 
Plan A, and B, on six wheelg single pair of drivers and Truck. 
Plan G, on eight wheels, tWo pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, en ten wheels, three pairs of drivers and Truck. 
Plan D, on six wheels, three pairs of drivers. 
Plan E, on eight wheels, four p of drivers. 
The D and E are intended @xclusiy for freight, and are. adapted to roads having heavy 
es and curves of short radius. The temporary track over the Blue Ridge, connecting the 
and Western divisions of the Virginia Central Railroad, and having grades o t 
rise per mile, and curves of three hundred feet radius, has been successfully worked for y 
two years, by six-wheeled D engines of our make. t 

The materials and workmanship, efficiency and durability, economy of fuel and repairs, are 
guaranteed equal to any other engines in use: 

We refer to the following Railroad Companies:—N. 0. J, & G. N. R. R. Co., New Orleans, 
Louisiana; M. & W. P., Montgomery, Ala.; M. & @.. Colainbus, @a.; 0: R. R. & B. Co., Sa- 
vahnah, Ga.; G. R.R. & B. Co., Augusta, Ga,; 8. C. R. R. Co.. Charleston, 8. ©.; Greenville and 
Columbia R. R., Columbia, &. C.; W. & R., Witmington, N. 0.;-Virginia Central R. R., Rich- 
mond, Va.; Pe ivania R..R.Co.; Philadelphia and Reading R. R.; North Penn. R. R.; 
Philadelphia Ger. & Nor. R. R.; Beaver Meadow R. R.; offices in Philadelphia; Belvidere, 
Del. R. R., N. J, and others. / apl-tf 


MACHINISTS’ TOOLS. 
BEMENT & DOUGHERTY, _ 


INDUSTRIAL WORKS, 


2029 Callowhill-street, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
Lathes, Planers, Shaping. Slotting, Boring, Drilling, Wheel and Screw Cutting; Punching and 
Shearing Machines; Wheel Presses, Cranes, Cupolas, Forges, Ladies, ete. 
SHAFTING.--Bement’s Patent Improved Adjustable Hangers; superior to any others in use 
having both Vertical and Horizontal Adjustment. and Self-adjusting Ball and Socket Bearings., 


. tal ; L tat it. , 
Sys ogues, with fill dese tosbg a9 a Bs 23 brash tilthiada: Méddrs..1/ DiS 


& Co Me * on Oe o Meaties . wa B Allen, Esqy; Messrs. Gaty, MeOum & Co., and 
., Mesers. Skates & Co., @; Gera . Allen, $. L ’ a * 
, Railroad Companies. apl-ly 


others, St. Louis, and all the Southern-and Southwestern 














BURGER & BOYLE’S 


GREAT SOUTHERN 


Stem Saw Manufactory, 


Corner of Bird and Tenth streets, 


Richmond, Virginia, 
The only manufacturers. of SAWS in the United 
States, who give a full warrantee on their work. 
CIRCULAR SAWS OF ALL SIZES, 
from 4 to 72 inches in diameter. Also, every varie- 
ty of Saws, sold at Northern prices. 
Circulars sent by mail when requested. 


Address BURGER & BOYLE, 
july-ly Richmond, Va. 








HN 4. TARRANT, . 8. J. BILLINGS,. 
Pr muneros | SOHN A. TARRANT & CO., {ici em. 

DRUGGISTS. AND APOTHECARIES, No. 278 Greenwich-street, corner of Warren- 
street, New-York, proprietors and manufacturers of Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient, 
Tarrant’s Cordial Elixir Turkey Rhpbarb, Tarrant’s Indelible Ink, Tarrant’s Compound Extract 
of Cubebs and Copaiba, Dr. Grovér Boe's Eclectic Remedies. i f 

Sole Agents for Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, Fuller’s Cochlearia 
for Fever and Ague. 





WM. D. RHICHNER’s 


Fancy Cane and Spring-seat Chair Manufactory, 
No. 339 Norru Froyt-street, above Vine, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


(>> All work manufactured of the best material, and sold, Wholesale and Retail, at the 
lowest cash price. june-ly 


PENNSYLVANIA STEAM SUGAR REFINERY 


CORNER OF RACE AND CROWN STREETS, 


PHILADELPHIA. 
(>> Orders filled at market prices, on delivery. (june-ly) T. A. NEWHALL & CO. 


A. REED, 


BULLDBRS WLilaile, 


Marshall and Franklin Avenue, 
Wareroom, 215 North Second-street, Philadelphia. 
Doors, Sash, Blinds, Shutters, Mouldings, Brackets, Newell Posts, 
Balusters, &c., 
Warranted of Good Material and Workmanship. 


To easiicane Machinery for Planing, Tenoning, Morticing, Working Mouldings, &c. 
une-ly 











TAW & BEERS’ 
CAR GREASE, 


Used for ten years on many roads, and is eminently superior to any other grease or oil as an 
Economical and Durable Lubricator. 

WHITE AND BLACE GREASE, 
For gga, Carriages, Carts, Drays; Wagons, and heavy Machinery, in tin cans, kegs and 
barre’ s. 

ka” For sale by Druggista aud others, “4 the Manufaetarere, 


AW & BEERS, 18 South Water-stree 
PHILADELPHIA. 








J. M. EASON & BROTHER, 


MANUPACTURERS OF 


STEAM ENGINES AND BOLLERS, 


MACHINERY FOR RICE, SAW, SUGAR AND GRIST MILLS, 
. . CASTINGS IN IRON AND BRASS. 


We also manufacture a Parent MACHINE FOR FLowine axD Drarsina Rioz anp Svear 
Lanps—the cheapest and best machines known—and the performance guaranteed. 
J. M. EASON, corner Columbus and Nassau streets, 
feb-ly Charleston, 8. C. 


ORCUTT, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOOKING-GLASS, PORTRAIT, anv PICTURE FRAMES, 


AND DEALER IN 


LO KING-GLASS PLATES, BRACKETS, 
WINDOW CORNICES, ROOM MOULDINGS, &c. 


Old Frames regilt equal to new. 
mar-ly 196 KING-STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. 0, 


JOHNS. BIRD & CO., 


AT THE SIGN OF 


. 
WH GOLD SOVPBECTAGCLBS, 
No. 225, IN THE BEND OF KING-STREET, CHARLESTON, 8. C., 
Has constantly on hand a general assortment of the following goods, for sale at as low prices as 
can be obtained in the city: 
MILITARY GOODS, LOOKING-GLASSES PICTURE FRAMES. 


Looking-glass Plates of all sizesfitted to frames, Gilding and regilding. Spectacles to suit all 
ages and sights. Pebbles and Periacopic Glasses fitted to frames. Surveyors’ Instruments, 
Thermometers, Barometers, Telescopes, and Microscopes; also, a choice collection of Engra- 
vings, which will be offered at low cas’ prices, mar-ly 


R. A. PRINGLE, 
BOOT AND SHOE DEALER, 


No. 177 East Bay, Charlesion, S. C., opposite the Building of the New Custom- 
‘House, one door from 8. S. Farrar & Bro’s. 


“Phe subscriber would invite the attention of Merchants and Planters, visiting this city, to 
his stock of BOOTS AND SHOES, which will be sold at the lowest manufacttrer’s price. 
apr-ly R. A. PRINGLE. 


H. W. KINSMAN, WELCH & HARRIS, 
223 King-streot, Charleston, 8. C. BLANK BOOK MANUFACTURERS AND 
ler in Curtain Goods, Window Shades, 
pomleangines: aie Agent or cree | SOOM BIN OARS, 
Baker's Sewing Machine. manly No. 59 Broad-street, Charleston, 8. C. 
T. M. BRISTOLL, Books bound in all ‘varieties of style, from 


ae the plainest to those more richly gilt and orna- 
a4 FASHIONABLE mented. Editionsof Books bound in Embossed 
Ew, Boot, Shoe, & Trunk Store, | Must, plain or gilt. 
=" 


8. Bh. WELCA. H. HARRIS, 
(Sign of the Mammoth Bovt,) 















































No. 232 King-street, 
Cuar.esgtoy, 8. CO. 
T. M. B. will constantly be re 
ceiving fresh supplies of Phila- 
delphi 
BOOTS AND SHOES, 


which are offered at 
fair pricer. 







mar-ly 





JAMES E. SPEAR, 
Importer and Dealer in 


FINE WATCHES, JEWELRY, 


AND SILVER-WARE, 
No. 235 King-street, opposite Hasel, Charles- 
ton, 8. C. 


Diamonds and other precious stones reset. 
Gold and Silver Medals made to order, 





wre 
_——- 


wm. 








| es 


ey a 


WHOLESALE LOOKING-GLASS STORE. 


, —$—9+ oe 
JOSHUA, COWPLAND, 


Manufacturer and dealer, continues his old business at No. 53 South Fourth-Street, between Market and 
Chestnut, where he offers at low prices, an extensive variety of Looking-Glasses, in Gilt, Mahogany and Walnut 
Frames. Large French Plate Mirrors, plain and rich! bree g vad oilet, Dressing and Swing Glasses, Gilt 
and Fancy Wood Portrait and Picture Frames. "Lopkhag <aidad by the Box, or in less quantity. Goods 
packed in the safest manner and insured against breakage. 

JOSHUA COWPLAND, 


april-lyr ae No. 53 South Pourth-Street. 


i’ 


TRUSSES, SUPPORTERS, &C. 
























SUPERIOR FRENCH AND OTHER TRUSSES. 


Spring and Lace Utero-Abdominal Supporters ; Elastic Stockings, Knee-C 
Anklets, Improved Shoulder Braces. i Instruments, Instruments for 
Club Foot, Bow Legs, Knock Knees, and all Surgical appliances, by 


DR. W. A. DAVIS. 
| 412 Raop-St,, Philadelphia. 








april-1 yr 





























WM. SELLERS. » JOHN SELLERS, JR. 


WILLIAM SELLERS & CO. _ 
Penn’a Avenue & 16th St. Philad’a, 


MANUFACTURE 


ENGINEERS & MACHINISTS’ TOOLS, 


IMPROVED SHAFTING, 


With Self-adjusting Bearings and Double Cone Couplings, to admit of easy attachment, 

Also, Railway Turning and Sliding Tables and Pivot Bridges. 
The Turn Tables and Pivot Bridges fitted with Parry’s Patent Anti-Friction Box. 

april-lyr. 









WRIGHT, HUNTER & CO., 


PLUBRESS AND GAS FITTERS, 


SOUTHWEST CORNER OF 
NINTH AND WALNUT STS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 





A 3rass and Iron, Lift and Force 


PwUrAPS, 


Of superior qnality, always on hand. 


 Sydroulic Rams, 








Of various sizes. 


Lead and Iron Pipes, , 


@») Of all »izes, for Water, Gas, or Steam. 
ft Bath Tubs and Shower Baths. . 
a Brass Cocks, of every variety. 


ith a full supply of Plumbers? 
a}s, always on hand. 

The Trade and others supplied on 
‘he miost reasonable terms. 

WiLLiam Waieut, 




















apl-ly 
UTRIAE “WHELLS, 


LRON, BELL, AND BRASS FOUNDER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


LOCOMOTIVE AND STATIONARY ENGINES, 
PASSENGER AND FREIGHT CARS, 
VERTICAL AND CIRCULAR SAW WILLS, 
Grist-mill Machinery, Tobacco Presses, 

AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS, &, ‘ 
meh-ly . PETERSBURG, VIRGINIA. 


IMPORTANT CHANGE 


RAILROAD SCHEDULES, 


Via Columbia, Gharlotte- and Raleigh, to Weldon. - 


On and after Tue sday, 6th of ‘April, the hg pe = be the Schedule between Columbia and 
New-York 








Leave Colambia Se rs ee T 00 p. m, | Lenve'New-York.......... ... 8 00>. =. 
Leave Charlotte. ........... ssees 1 00 a. m, el Se NE Seer 1 00 p. m. 
Leave Raleigh ...... ...6.+.-s+000 9 00a, m. | Leave Baltiniore,............. 00 er 
Leave Weldon... ..6 6.4 ...0c.0-.4e 2 00 p. = ia ps S (day) 
Arriveat New-York, by either Pe- : Sueded ow p- m. 


tersburg or Portsmouth route... 6 00 p, m, Leave Chat oes ...12 00m. 
oct ; 




















BAIRD’S MARBLE WORKS 


Ridge Avenue and Spring Garden street, 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANSA. 


The various improvements which have been made in nearly all the branches of trade, have 
not been overlooked in the manufacture of MARBLE, and a rapid and important progression 
has been the consequence. The many changes of style and ornamentation in the interior of 
our dwellings, have been met by an equal advance in taste, beauty, and cheapness, in this impor- 
tant department ef the Arts; and that, too, in a manner unsurpassed in skill by that of any 
other branch of trade. Human ingenuity, and the powers of invention, have been called into 
requisition, and with the aid of machinery and steam, that which was deemed almost impossible 
but a few years ago, is now an everyday occurrence, 

The proprietor has been a number of yearsin the Marble busines+, and finding, some years 
since, a desire on the part of the public for a better ape ad inthe Monumental Art, he deter- 
mined that they should be gratified, and directed his attention to an improvement in that de- 
partment, and he is happy to say that, with the aid of steam machinery (the most of his own 
invention), he has realized his most sanguine ee He bas also procured the aid of the 
first architects of this country, as well as native and — ornamental sculptors, for the pur- 
pose of furnishing original designs, which have received the approval of a discerning public, 
both for their beauty of style and cheapness of execution. 

Having one of the largest STEAM MARBLE WORKS in the country, he offers his services for 
the manufacture of Mantels, Monunijenta, Mosaic Floors, and all other kinds of Marble Work, in 
a style of the greatest perfection, at the lowest charges, feeling confident that he can complete 
all orders with punctuality, and satisfaction to all who may favor him with their patronage. 

_& idress as above. oct-ly 





CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY, 


A desire to lessen the consumption of impure spirits, know- 
ing their injurious effects on the constitution, has induced the 
offering to the public of an article, which the analyzation of 
Professor CHILTON. Analytical Chemist, of New-York, and 
Messrs. BOOTH, GARRETT & CAMAC, of Philadelphia, 
Oo | proves beyond all question to be the most pure, and conse- 
\\ quently least injurious spirit ever offered the American 


Certificate of James R. Chilton. 


“T have analyzed a sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHIS- 
KEY, received from Mr. Charles Wharton, Jr., of Philadel- 
phia, and having carefully tested it, 1am pleased to state 
that it is entirely free from poisonous or deleterious sub- 
stances. It isan unusually pure and fine flavored quality of 
Whiskey. 

“JAMES R. CHILTON, M. D., Analytical Chemist. 






‘* New-York, September 3d, 1853,” 
* PuILaDELPata, September 9th. 1858. 
‘Dear Sim: We have carefully tested the sample of CHESNUT GROVE WHISKEY which 
you sent us, and find that it contains none of the poisonous substance known as Fousil Oil, which 
is the characteristic and injurious ingredient of the Whiskeys in general use. 
“ Yours, respectfully, 
BOOTH, "GARRETT & CAMAC, Analytical Chemists. 
“To Cuas. WHARTON, Jr. No. 23 South Front-street Philadelphia.” oct 


ARTIFICIAL LEGS AND HANDS, 


SELPHO’S ANGLESEY LEG, 


With his newly invented Patent Elastic Jolnt ‘(Selpho's last and best improve 
ment), by means of which the foot accommodates itself to uneven ground, 
closely imitating the side motion of the natural ankle joint, and affording great 
ease to the wearer. Patented(May 6th, 1857. 

Also, Selpho’s ARTIFICIAL HAND; a new and useful eubstitute for a lost 
Hand, so arranged that the wearer can open and shut the fingers, &c. 

WM. SELPHO, 
nov-ly 516 Broadway, New- York. 


LADD, WEBSTER & CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


IMPROVED SEWING MACHINES, 


oct-ly 820 CHESTNUT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


























TO COTTON PLANTERS. 


f 








We would introduce to your notice a ROLLER GIN for SHORT STAPLE 
COTTON, a machine which has been long sought for. This Gin has Two Cy} 
inders moving together, one of which is filled with teeth of a peculiar eonstruc- 
tion, composed of Angular Steel Wire, placed so close together that nothing 
but cotton is seereted between them, leaving the trash and seeds upon the str- 
face. These teeth are placed in the Cylinder tangentially to its axis, so that 
they always present Needle Points with Broad Backs. One of the peculiar 
features of this Gin is, that the sand and trash of the Cotton, instead of dulling 
the points of the teeth in the Cylinder, sharpen them. In connection with this 
Cylinder is a Stationary Straight Edge, which acts in concert with the toothed 
Roller, in the same manner as the Revolving Rollers do on the Sea Island Cot- 
ton, combing it under the Straight Edge, and straightening the fibre. The 
Cotton is then taken off the Cylinder with the Brush and thrown into the Lint 

toom in the usual way. Immediately over the top of this Straight Edge, and 
in close proximity to the toothed Cylinder, is an agitator which keeps the Seeds 
in constant motion, instead of the Lint moving them as is done by the “ Saw 
Gin.” The Machine is simple in its construction, no more liable to get out of 
order, and not as liable to take fire, as the Saw Gin. Anything can be placed 
in the breast of this Gin, sueh as sticks, trash, &c., without injuring it, as the 
Cylinder receives and takes forward nothing but the Lint, rejecting all extra- 
neous matter. This is a novel feature in the Gin, and peculiarly adapts it to 
the wants of large planters, who are short handed, and gather their Cotton 
trashy, as it will increase the value of the Cotton from 1 to l}e. per lb. more 
than that Ginned upon any other Machine ; and if the cotton is clean picked, 
the value per Ib. will be increased from } to $c. per lb. This Gin will take 
through from 4 to 5 bales per day, ordinary running, and run with less power, 
and oceupy much less room, than a Saw Gin of the same capacity. For fur- 
ther information apply to 
ALPRED JENES & SONS, 
sep-ly Bridesburg, Pa. 
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IRON RAILING WORKS. 
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THE SUBSCRIBER IS PREPARED TO FILL ORDERS FOR 


IRow RATUOIN @& 


FOR 
PUBLIC AND PRIVATE PARKS, BALCONIES, CEMETERY 
LOTS, STEPS, ETC., 
ALSO, 
VERANDAHS, IRON STAIRS, DOORS, SETTEES, CHAIRS, STATUES, FOUNTAINS, 
AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


ORNAMENTAL AND USEFUL IRON WORK, 


Having the largest assortment of Patterns and the greatest facilities for ering this kind of work. 
Persons can depend on being suited. Orders promptly attended to. Articles boxed carefully, to’ carry 
to any part of the Union. 
Persons wishing to make selections, by addressing the subscriber, stating what class of work they ‘want, 
will have Portfolios of Design sent to them. 
w. P. HOOD, 


nov-yr Ridge Avenue and Broad-Street, Philadelphia. 


CHICKERING & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
GRAND, PARLOR GRAND, SQUARE AND UPRIGHT 


PIANO FHORTES. 


This is the largest and 
oldest MANUFACTORY in 




















America—haying been es- 
tablished in 1823. Since 
owhich time we have made 
and sold 20,200 Pianos; 
== and we have, received, as 
Testimonials of their Su- 
periority over all others, 
" 11 Gold, 18 Silver, and 4 
Bronze Medals. 





ufactory and Warerooms, Tremont-Street, Boston. 
Branch Houses—694 mn New-York, and 1307 Chestnut-Street, Philadelphia. nov-yr 








GREAT AND UNUSUAL INDUCEMENTS 


In first-class Engravings, will be made until further notice, on all cash purchases of 


LOOKING-GLASSES, PIC? URE FRAMES, 
ENGRAVINGS, ARTISTS MATERIALS, &e,, &e, 


Which will be sold independently of the deduction, at the lowest market prices, and the > 
vilege of selecting said deduction from an immense stock, and great variety of FINE ENG 
VINGS, given to each purchaser. 

In our LOOKING-GLASS Department may be had every variety of Pier, Wall, and Man 
tel Mirrors, Portrait and Picture Frames, Cornices, Bases, &c., of our own exclusive manufac 
ture, from choice and original designs, not elsewhere to be obtained, and of superior quality. 

In our FINE ART Department will be found first-class impressions of all the finest Euro 
pean Engravings, with a general assortment of desirable publications. 

In our ARTIST MATERIAL Department will be found (of superior quality only) every 
requisite for the Artist, Amateur or Pupil. 

he usual discount to the Trade and Schools. Orders by letter carefully filled, and packed 

with the utmost care. To the economist, and all desirous of obtaining superior quality articles 

at moderate prices, the above presents unusual advantages. 
WILLIAMS, STEVENS, WILLIAMS & CO., 

may-ly 353 Broadway, New-York. 


GLENN c&e CO., 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Perfumery, Cosmetics, and Toilet Soaps, 


No. 726 Chestnut-street, Philadelphia, 
Oldest established Manufactory of the kind in the United States. 


Double Extracts for the Handkerchief, &c., Hair Oils and Pomades, 
Preparations for the Teeth, Eau Lustrale Mair Bestorative, 
Arematic Vinegar, Fine Toilet Soaps, &c., &c. 


GLENN & OO. would respectfully inform dealers that they can always find, at their estab 
lishment, a very large assortment of goods in their line, and would assure dealers in them that 
all articles sold by them are manufactured of the purest ingredients, and by none but the moss 
skillful and experienced workmen, june-ly 


SIMONS, COLEMAN & CO., 


1009 NORTH FRONT-STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 


- Manufacturers of every description of WAGONS, 
jj LB2~ oxnr 8, DRAYS, OX WHEELS, TIMBEB 
f WHEELS, WHEELBARROWS and TRUCKS. 

» Orders sent by mail, or otherwise, will meet with 
prompt attention, and executed on the most liberal 
terms, 














Agents.—Messrs. Phelps, Carr & Co., New Orleansy 
Barnewell & Filter, Mobile, Ala.; H. F. Baker & 
Co., Charleston, $8. C.; A» Fromme & Co., Indiam 
ola, J. Sorley, Galveston, J. J. Cain & Co., Houston, French & Groesbeck, San Antonig 
Texas. june-ly 


BLLLAARRB TABLES, 


PHELAN ’s 
Improved Billiard Tables and Cembination Cushions, 
PROTECTED BY LETTERS PATENT, 
Dated February 19, 1856, October 28, 1856, December 8, 1857, January 12, 1858. 


The recent improvements made in these Tables, make them unsurpassed inthe world. They 
are now offered to the scientific billiard player as combining speed with truth, never before ob 
tained in any billiard table. 

(>™ Sales-room, 786 and 788 Broadway. Manufactory, 53 Ann-street. 

may-ly O’CONNOR & COLLENDER, Sole Manufacturers. 
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WELLS & PROVOST, 


WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE 


POR EVERY VARIETY OF 


PICKLES, PRESERVES, 


Preserved Onions, Sauces, 
FANCY SHELF GOODS, &e., 


215 AIND 217 FRONT-STREDBT, 


june-ly WBEWcTOBK. 





Volcanic Repeating Fire-Arms, 


MANUFACTURED BY THE 


REW-HAVEN ARMS COMPANY, 
NEW-HAVEN, CONN. 


PATENTED 1854.- 








RIFLES, CARBINES, AND PISTOLS, LOADING WITH FROM 7 TO 30 BALLS, 
CAN BE DISCHARGED WITH GREATER RAPIDITY AND CER- 
TAINTY THAN ANY OTHER PISTOL OR RIFLE. 


THIRTY BALLS CAN BE LOADED AND DISCHARGED IN ONE MINUTE. 
JOSEPH MERWIN, Agent. 
july-lyr OFFICE AND DEPOT, 267 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK. 





JOHN C. HULL, CHARLES W. HULL, RICH. C. HULL. 
J. C. HULL & SONS, 
(SUCCESSORS TO W. HULL & SON,) 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


Steam Soup and Patent Refined Mould Candles 


ALSO EVERY VARIETY OF FANCY SOAPS, 
Nos. 108, 110 AND 112 CLIFF-STREET, 
july-lyr NEW-YVToREz. 








RUTGERS FEMALE INSTITUTE, 


Nos. 262, 264, and 266 Madison-street, New-York. 
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The Rutgers Female Institute has been in successful operation for ninejyeen years. During 
this period about five thousand young ladies have been under its care, and have received a sub- 
stantial education, including the valuable orfamental branchés.> With its commodious edifices, 
located in one of the most healthful, quiet, and moral neighborhoods in the city, easy of access 
from all quarters,.and surrounded by churches; and4,-with its very extensive Library and Philo- 
sophical Apparatus; itsample range and thoroughness of study; its system of classification, 
securing the fullest attention of the inativthore te the pupils; its large and efficient body of 
experienced teachers; the vigilant supervision of the Board of Trustees; the freedom from dis- 
tracting frivolities; the constant aim to imparta solid education of the highest order; the in- 
comparably low charges; and, it may be addéd. with the character and attainments of its grad- 
uates and pupils, and its high standard and widely extended repntation, the Rutgers’ Female 
Institute offers to parents and guardians a most eligible opportunity for the education-of young 
ladies. 

The Institute comprises three departments--the Preparatory, Academic and Collegiate. 
These are subdivided, as the number of pupils and the degrees of their progress may require. 
There is a special department for each extra study, and each room has its separate teacher, 

In every department, where it is practicable, free use is made Of ill@strations to the eye. 

It is the aim, in every stage of the course, to have pupils acquire a knowledge of things, facts 
and principles, rather than mere words. And the studies are so pursued, and varied with appro- 
priate recreation and exercise, as to provide for the ee intellectual, and mora! edification 
ofthe pupil. Special attention is given to the inculeation of those great Scriptural principles 
which should govern the moral being, and to the decorum which should distinguish the social 
circle. Semi-monthly reports are sent to the parer ts, and at the close of the academic year, 
suitable testimonials are givea to those who have pursued a commendable course throughout 
A diploma is also given to those who have completed the course of study. 

The Twentieth Annual Session commenced on the thirteenth day of September, . The Prin- 
cipal has a commodions residence near the Institute: and receives into his family pupils from 
@ distance, who will thus be under his immediate and constant care. 

Board, including fuel, lights. and washing, and instruction in English branches, $300 per an- 
num, payable quarterly in advance. + 


. EXTRAS 
French, German, Ttalian or Latin,........- We, Se Pee er $5 00 
Oil Painting and Pastel......... Us sc aheRienuta sak, Pibrabvws oy bev aes .... 1000 
Music, for Piano ..........+ faa eue sk pee eM OR CNTED I ie) 0 0s ceeees $15 to 35 00 
Use of Instrument....... cheba eae py > BARRE Se? ey epee ...» 5600 
| Sr ee Swe 0c os eee sheeeeerys BAG AEs nce ccsce dcssces $15 to 20 00 


The Trustees most cordially invite parents. seeking for their daughters a system of mental 
culture, most effective in eabteh pm. and maturing the faculties of the mind, to examine, by 
ersonal visitation, the practical ‘working of Rutgers Female Institute. The Principal will be 
appy to introduce, to any of the Departments, persons wishing to inspect the method of in- 
struction, and to answer all inquiries. 
For farther information, apply to, or address 
Mr. HENRY M. PIERCE, Prrycirpat, 217 Madison-street. 
The Faculty of Instruction consists of the Rev. John M. Krebs, D. D., President, and Lecta- 
rer on the Evidences of Christianity; Mr. Henry M. Pierce, Principal, and Professor of Moral 
Philosophy, assisted by a full corps of ablévand experienced teachers in all the several Depart- 
ments. oct-ly 














FOR ENGLAND AND FRANCE. 
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Heu-VYork and More Steamship Company. 
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The United States Mail Steamers Arago, 2,500 tons, D. Lines, Commander; Fulton, 2,500 tons, 
J. A. Wotton, Commander; will leave New-York, Havre, and Southampton, in the year 1858, 
on the following days: 


1858. 1858. 1858. 

LEAVE NEW-YORK. LEAVE HAVRE. LEAVE SOUTHAMPTON. 
Arago, Saturday, June 26th | Fulton, be cond Ue June 29th | Fulton, Wednesd’y, June 80th 
Fulton, July 2ith | Arago, July 27th Arago,/ July 28th 
Arago, ~ Aug. 2st. | Fulton, 6 Aug. 24th | Fultony # Aug. 25th 
Fulton, 6 Sept. 18th | Arago, « Sept. 21st} Arago, “ Sept. 224 
Arago, “s Oct. 16th} Fulton, * Oct. 19th | Fulton, $ Oct. 20th 
Fulton, % Noy. 18th} Arago, s Nov. 16th | Arago, von Nov. lith 
Arago, . Dec. 11th | Fulton, ” Dec. 14th | Fulton, ™ Dec. 15th 

1859. 1859. 1859. 

Fulton, Saturday, Jan. 8th|Arago, Tuesday, Jan. 11th} Arago, Wednesd’ y, Jan. 12th 
Arago, “ Feb. 5th | Fulton, * Feb. 8th | Fulton, Feb. 9th 
Fulton, “ March 5th | Arago, - Mar. 8th | Arago, % Maréh 9th 
Arago, - April 2d | Fulton, - April 5th | Fulton, be April 6th 
Fulton, 6 April 80th | Arago, ve May 3d /| Arago, . May 4th 
Arago, 4: May 28th | Fulton, - May 31st/ Fulton, e June ~ lat 

Arago, 44 June 28th | Arago, a June 29th 








These steamers, built expressly for Government service, with double engines under deck ; 
every care has been taken in the construction of hull and machinery, to insure safety and 
speed; the ships have five water-tight compartments, enclosing the engines, so that in the 
event of collision, or stranding, water could not reach them; and the pumps being free to 
work. the safety of the vessel and passengers would be secured, Recent experience has de- 
monstrated the absolnte necessity of this mode of construction. The accommodation for pas- 
sengers are believed to combine every comfort and convenience that-can be desired. 


From New-York to Southampton or Havre, lat cabin...........-.0-.-eeeeee $130 
a “a * SMe Bi a. eons ncchenpece< dodedh 75 
From Havre or Southampton to New-York, Ist “ | ....... Sapo avevscess 700 frs. 
Ps - ° “ Be one et ea tap cope neces 350 frs. 


To passengers going to London, these steamers offer the advantage of economy, both in time 
and expense. Specie delivered in London. No passage secured until paidfor. An experienced 
surgeon on board. All letters and newspapers must pass through the Post-office. 

For freight or passage, apply to 

Ww. DRAYTON, Agent, 7 Broadway, 
WIL LIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
CROSKEY & CO., Southampton. 
sept-ly AMERICAN EUROPEAN EXPRESS CO., Paris. 


THE BOUDOIR SEWING MACHINE, 


(DANIEL HARRIS, PATENTEHE,) 

Are now so generally in use (being thé family favorite) that special reference, with a view te 
prove its utility or value, has become unnecessary. Those about purchasing will find four pat- 
terns to select from, at 444 Broadway,'New-York. Prices from $40 to $60. 

G. C. MUNSON, Agent. 

P. 8.—Circulars and samples of work by mail, if desired. sept-ly 


PETER LORILLARD, 


SNUFF AND TOBACCO MANUFACTURER, 


Wo. 42 Chatham-street, New-York. 


{> On application as above, a circular of prices will be sent, sept-ly 




















RECOMMENDED BY THE MEDIONL FACULTY. 
TARRANT’S PREPARATIONS. 


The Attention of the Medical Profession and the Public is invited to the following Preparations : 


TARRANT’S EFFERVESCENT SELIZER APERIENT. 


Prepared on an entirely new principle, from a late and accurate analysis of the celebrated Selt- 
ser Spring in Germany. combining efficacy, economy, and portability, with such additions and 
improvements as will be found materially to increase its efficacy. This much esteemed and 
highly valuable preparation will not fail to effectually remove Dyspepsia or Indigestion Bil- 
ious Affections, Headache, Heartburn, Acidity of the Stomach, Costiveness, Gout, Rheumatism, 
Loss of Appetite, Gravel. Nervous Debility, Nausea or Vomiting, Affections of the Liver, &c. 


TARRANT’S CORDIAL ELIXIR OF TURKEY RHUBARB 

Takes its place as the best remedy for Dyspepsia or Indigestion of the present dav; and for 
its efficacy and safety, deserves the name of being, in Truth, a Family Medicine. Those who 
suffer from excessive fatigue, mental anxiety, or intellectual application of whatsoever kind, 
will find it to be a medicine of extreme value. It is particularly recommended to those suf- 
fering from Bilious and Nervous Headache, Diarrhoea. Constipation, Flatulency, Indigesticn, 
Summer Complaints, Cholera Morbus, &c.,&c. The utmost reliance can be placed on it, both 
as to its innocent nature and highly curative qualities. 


TARRANT’S INDELIBLE IWK. 
A superior article, warranted by the proprietor. and acknowledged by all who have tested it, 
to be the best article of the kind now in use. 


TARRANT’S COMPOUND EXTRACT OF CUBEBS AND COPAIBA. 

Sanctioned by popular opinion, and high authority of the most distinguished of the medical 
faculty, it offers fo the afflicted a remedy whose success has, in every instance, supported its 
deserved reputation. Being convenient and agreeable in its use, experience has proved that 
it retains in every climate its desirable and truly valuable character. It is in the form of a 
paste, is tasteless, and does not impair the digestion. Itis prepared with the greatest possible 
care, upon well-tested principles. To persons following the sea, or going long voyages, this 
prenaration possesses qualities far surpassing any other; neat and portable in form, speedy 
and efficacious in its operation, successful, both in the earliest and worst stages of the seve- 
rest disease, while the usual nauseous taste and unpleasant odor of Copaiba is wholly avoided 
in this preparation. 

Prepared and sold, Wholesale and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Druggists, 278 
Greenwich, corner of Warren-street, New-York, and for sale by all the principal Druggists in 
the United States, British Provinces, West Indies, and South America. 


TEE GREAT ENGLISH REMEDY. 
Thorn’s Compound Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla 


Possesses advantages not enjoyed by any other medicine for the cure of sexual diseases, which 
must, with an enlightened public, render it assuredly highly popular, and a desideratum long 
sought for in the medical world. It needs no confinement or change of diet. In its approv 
form—that of paste—it is entirely tasteless, and causes no unpleasant sensation to the pa- 
tient. It has acquired the utmost fame in almost every part of Europe; it has been examined, 
approved of, and sanctioned by the Faculty of Medicine, and recommended by the most emi- 
nent of the profession. Prepared by J. B. Thorn. Chemist, London; and for sale, Wholesaie 
and Retail, by JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., Sole Agents for the United States, 278 Greenwich- 
street, New-York. 

As the above valuable preparation has been extensively counterfeited by unprincipled par- 
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SECURE THE GENUINE, 
OBSERVE THIS LABEL, (> 
BURNED IN 
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UNITED STATES AGENT. 
Druggists and Dealers will observe on each Dozen Package the following Label: 
Importaxt Cavtion.—The increased reputation and great demand for Thorn’s Compound 
Extract of Copaiba and Sarsaparilla, have been inducements for others to offer imitations of 
this valuable medicine. Venders are particularly warned of this fact, that they may be on 
their guard, and not dispose of any impure article, calculated to injure their reputation, and 
destroy the merits of the original preparation; to obviate which, the subscriber (ruccessor to 
James Tarrant, by whom it was first introduced into the United States.) has attached his sig- 
nature to thiscaution, to counterfeit which is forgery. JOHN A. TARRANT. 
For the aboy, address orders, with full directions for shipment, to 
july-ly JOHN A. TARRANT & CO., 278 Greenwich-street, New-York. 





























IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


MEN'S FURNISKING COCR, 


AND MANUFACTURERS OF THE 


GOLDEN HILL SHIRTS, 


99 CHAMBERS STREET, Cor. Church St., 
New York. 


JOHN F, SEYMOUR & CO., 


IMPORTERS OF AND DEALERS IN 


CHINA, GLASS & RARTHENWARE, 


| 78 WARREN STREET, 
| see) New Yonx. 


REBAD TAYLOR co Co., 
IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


WATCHES, CLOCKS, FINE JEWELRY, 
Precious Stones, 
AWD PANCY GOODS. 


9 MAIDEN LANE, New York, 


A. LONGETTE, 
84 CLIFF STREET NEW YORK, 
DEALER IN 


Jeruvian, Elide Island, and Mexican 


Gera WO, 
SUPERPHOSPHATE OF LIME, 
AGRICULTURAL IMPLEMENTS. 


HiGHET & GLARK, 
Carriage Manufacturers, 


REPOSITORY, 442 BROADWAY, 
MANUFACTORY, 47 & 49 GREENE STREET. 





























C. B, HATCH, HILLER & MERSEREAU, = 
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— -MASURY & WHITON, 


WHITE LEAD, ZINC, AND COLORS, 


Importers of English, French and German 


Brushes, Canvasses, Oil and later Colors, 
ARTISTS’ MATERIALS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
No, 111 Fulton Street, and 50 Ann Street, 


Catalogues and Price Lists sent on,Application. New Yorx. 


BNOBLE FIRB HOS. 


This superior Hose manufactured of the finest of Hemp, with- 
out seam, is especially adapted for the use of FIRE ENGINES 
and FORCE PUMPS, MILLS and MANUFACTORIES, 
STEAMBOATS and RAIL ROADS, HOTELS and GAR- 
DENS, and other HYDRAULIC purposes, Its advantages over 
other Hose are its lightness and CHEAPNESS, costing less than 


ONE WALF of the price of leather hose, with the same durability.—Certificates of its efficiency from Jxssx 
Gay, Esq., Chief Engineer of the Brooklyn Navy Yard, Lieut. G. B. Barcn, Jonn Ratnsow, and Ase G. 
Davis, + Washington Navy Yard, Atrrep Carson, Esq., Ex-Chief Engineer, New York Fire Dept., 

Sami. A, PRewon, Esq., Chief Engincer, Jersey City, N. J. Fire Dept., James B. Franors. Esq., Agent and 
Engineer of Locks and Canals, Lowell, Mass., and numerous other practical and experienced ‘parties, can be 
examined at my office. Isaac N. Marks, Esq., Chairman of the New Orleans Fireman’s C. A. 


CHARLES LENZMANN, Sole Agent for the United States and the Canadas, 
54 CEDAR STREET, New York. 


SAMUEBIL FP. AYRES, 


MACHINIST AND MANUFACTURER OF 


ST OP €O€EK S 
and Hire Mrdrants, 


Nos. 176 and 178 RIVINGTON STREET, 


Corner of Attorney Street, New York. 


J. F. BROWNE & CO., 


HAR PB’ M A KER S. 


WAREROOMS, 295 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 


Strings, Music, and evern Requisite for the Harp. 


PRICES AND DESCRIPTIONS FORWARDED BY MAIL FREE. 
ESTABLISHED 1810. 


P= Ke. 


R. R. R.—Radway’s Realy. Relief for Headaches, whether siqk or nervous; Rheumatism, Diarrhea, Dys- 
entery, Cholera Morbus, Cramps, Influenza, Bloody Flux, Paralysis, Lambago, Gout, Neuralgia, 
Toothache, Smal! Pox, Fevers, Swollen Joints, Kidhey Complaints, Scarlet Fever, Pains around 
the Liver, Pleurisy, Measles, Heartburn, and Pains of all kinds. Radway’s Ready Re Hef will, 
in « few minutes, change the miseries you suffer to joys of pleasure. 

RB. R. B.—Radway's Renovating Resolvent, for the cure of chronic diseases—snch as Scrofulous and 
Syphilitic complaints, Consumptive and other affections of the Lungs and Throat, Induration 
and Enlargements of parts, Eruptive and other diseases of the Skin, Nodes, Tumors, Ulcers, 
Dyspepst., and all other diseases arising from an impure state of the Blood. 

R. B. R.—Ra lway’s Regulators will cure, effectively and speedily, Costiveness, Indigestion, Painter's 
Cholie, Lead t Diseases, Inflammation of the Bowels, Dyspepsia, Liver Complaint, Diseases of 
the Heart and Kidneys, Female Complaints, Small Pox, Fevers, Measles, ete. ete. Whenever 
the system is out of order, or the blood impure, a dose of Radway's Regulators will restore it to 
regularity, and purify and cleanse the blood. No female should be without them. 

R. R. R. Remedies are sold by Druggists and Merchants everywhere. 


RADWAY & Co., 162 Fulton Street, New York. 
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Wu.'@ LANE & Co. 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FANCY ANB STAPLE BRY GOODS, 


ee | 194 Broadway, 
EDW. H. LANE, 
p= yg > Tl f New York. 





TIFFANY & Co., 
| IMPORTERS AND MANUFACTURERS, 
No. 550 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


DIAMONDS AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES, 


FINE JEWELRY, WATCHES, CLOCKS, SILVER WARE, BRONZES, GAS FIXTURES, 
ROSEWOOD AND LEATHER DESKS, DRESSING CASES, &., RICH FANS, 
OPERA GLASSES, and every Variety cf FANCY GOODS. 


Attention is particularly called to our SILVER. WARE DEPARTMENT. Not only do we claim supe- 
riority as far as artistic design and perfect finish are concerned, but every article we now make is guaranteed 
equal to English sterling quality —_ fine—a feature which should not be overlooked by purchasers of Sil- 
ver Ware in this country, where there is no legal restriction to regulate the standard. 


St Meek Ge we, 10), 


DEALERS IN AND IMPORTERS OF 


www wh anim Ww @ 
e Ga eRe YS, 
SILVER PLATED WARE, 
FIRE IRONS, CUTLERY, MATS, HOLLOW WARE, HAMMOCKS, &c. 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
PLANISHED TIN WARE, TOILET SETS, WATER COOLERS, BATHING APPARATUS, &e, 
(Formerly.of 56.4 58 Maiden Lane,) 
No. 21 JOHN STREET (Between Broadway and Nassau Street), 
NEW YORK. 








GEORGE W. & JEHIAL READ, 
MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
WATS. GAPS. AND STRAW GOODS 
| rans STLLS SONNSTS, 
FLOWERS, UMBRELLAS AND PARASOLS, &c, 
120 CHAMBERS and 50 WARREN STREETS, New York City. 


Factory, 388, 890 & 392 Broapway, Atpany, N. -Y. 
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SCHANCK & DOWNING, 
D&POT AND AGENCY FOR 
| @M@mHemea a GS a? fe e 
|'FRENCH PLATE GLASS 
FOR STORES AND DWELLINGS; 
ALSO, 
FRENCH GLASS OF ALL SIZB5S, 


45 &6 47 CHAMBERS STREET, 
NEW YORK. 
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HENRYS, SMITH & TOWNSEND, 
IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


STARLE AND FANCY DRY GOODS, 


pec ny tomy 17 & 19 Warren Street, 


WILLIAM H, TOWNSEND, 
PUILIP HENRY, JUN., (A few doors West of Broadway,) 
EDWARD FENNER, 


JONN J. TOWNSEND, 
LEWIS B. MENEY. New York. 


STRANG, MURRAY & Co, GEO. W. STOW, 


SUCCESSOR TO 8TOW & SMART, 
IMPORTER, JOBBER, AND DEALER IN 


PIHE GROCERIES,| “MaARPDWARE, 


SOUTHERN TRADE. CUTLERY, GUNS, 








IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 








tates stnkue SHOVELS, NAILS, HOLLOW WARE, éc. 
(Second Block rear of the Astor House,) No. 37 WARREN ST., near Broadway, 
NEW YORK. NEW YORK. 
OSCAR CHEESMAN, MELIUS, CURRIER & SHERWOOD, 
IMPORTER AND DEALER MANUFACTURERS OF AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 


China, Glass & Earthenware, BOOTS ane SHOES, 


145 DUANE STREET, 
42 WARREN ST., 





(Secomd Block west of Broadway,) weer wative 
GEO, W. LIVELY. NEW YORK. >. >. cuzawoon, New York. 





(. W. FREDERICKSON, 


COTTON BROKER, 


78 Beaver Street, and 125 Pearl Street, 


NEW TORE. 
ANY TRANSACTIONS CONNECTED WITH COTTON ATTENDED TO. 





STATEN ISLAND 
PANCY 


WHOLESALE DRUGGISTS,| DYEING ESTABLISHMENT. 


BARRETT, NEPHEWS & CO,, 
203 FULTON STREET, 


\ 3&5 JOHN STREET (two doors from Broadway), 
WEST OF BROADWAY, NEW YORK 


| THOMAS & FULLER, 











New Yor«. [eB Goods received and returned by express. 
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hk. BRIDGES Se ae, 


MANUFACTURERS AND DEALERS IN 


RAJLROAD AND CAR FINDINGS, 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION, 
64 Courtlandt Street, New York. 


LOCOMOTIVE AND HAND LANTERNS.—-COTTON DUCK FOR CAR COVERS.—-ENAMELED HEAD LININGS. 
FLUSHES.— BRASS AND SILVER TRIMMINGS. WHEELS, AXLES, BOLTS, NUTS, WASHERS, 
BRIDGE AND SHIP BOLTS; ALSO, IRON FORGINGS OF VARIOUS KINDS, ETO. 


ALBERT BRIDGES. JOEL ©. LANE. 
Wa. SMITH BROWN &Co., | CARROLL, HERRICK & MEAD, 


LATE PIERSON & CARROLL, 
WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 


BOOTS AND $HOLS,\centLemen’s AND YOUTHS’ 





WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 





No. 29 OHAMBERS STREET, CLOT HIN 6, 
East of Broadway, 
NEW YORK. 49 Chambers Street, 
WM. SMITH BROWN. DE WITT 6. LAWRENCE. NEW YORK. 





ALLEN, M°LEAN & BULKLEY, 


IMPORTERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS IN 
Foreign and Domestic 
Dm RwWwGaGceeoow,wD ss, 
49 Chambers Street, 


WILLIAM ALLEN, 
New York. 


JAMES M°LEAN. 
WALTER H, BULELEY, 


BULKLEY, FISKE & CO., 
WHOLBSALE GROCBRBS, 


No. 51 Vesey Street, New York. 


IMPORTERS OF BRANDIES, WINES AND LIQUORS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS, 
iso of Pine Mavana Cigars, 
AGENTS FOR SALE OF VIRGINIA MANUFACTURED TOBACCO, 
AND DEALERS IN 
V3HNS GROCESISS OF BVSST DRSCRIPTION, 


SUITABLE FOR SOUTHERN TRADE. 








CYRUS J. LAWRENCE, 


WHOLESALE DEALER IN 


FaHGY 20028, 


PERFUMERIES, JEWELRY, STATIONERY, &, 
29 Chambers Street, 


NEW YORK. 
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cannot tire in its praise.—New- Yorker. 
GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 


Sewity- Hy deg. 
7} 






495 Broadway, New-York. 


18 Summer Street, Boston. 

730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
137 Baltimore Street, Baltimore. 
58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 


Ge” Agencies in all the principal cities aud villages 
in the United States. 4 
A NEW STYLE—PRICE, $50. » 

Tuest Machines sew from two spools, and form a seam 
of unequalled strength, beauty, and eiasticity, which will 
wot rip, even if every fourth stitch be cut. They? » un- 
questionably the.best in the market for family use. ¥ 


2" SEND FOR A CIRCULAR. 
novwJm 


Sewing Machines. 


OFFICE, 343 BROADWAY, N. Y. 
NEW AND VALUABLE IMPROVEMENTS. 





, 


WHEELER & WILSON'S 


- 








SEND FOR A CIRCULAR, 


DIAGRAM OF THE LOCK STITCH, 


This is the only Stitch that cannot be raveled, and 
§ that presents the same appearance upon each side of 
foamy the seam. It is made with two threads, one upon each 
side of the fabric, and interlocked in the centre of it. 


News Style Machine, Ss5o. 

We prefer them for family use— Tribune. They are the favorites for families.— Times. They 
have no rival.—Sctentific American. Works more uniformly than the hand.— Herald. Do the 
work of ten ordinary sewers.—Jour. Com. Equal to nine seamstresses.—Home Journal. An 
almost perfect instrament.—Evening Post... The Machine, for family use.— Advocate and Jour- 
nal. Most honorable to American genius.—Independent. We cannot imagine anything more 
perfect —Evang. Will give entire satisfaction.—Obdserver. The best ever invented.—Christian 
Inquirer. In looking for the best, see these.—Ezam/iner. Admirably adapted for family use.— 
Chronicle. Indispensable in every family—The Preacher. We praise it with enthusiasm.— 
Christian Intel. Worthy of the highest award.—Sabbath Recorder, A benefaction of the age. 
—Putnam’s Monthly. Magical in operation.—Mrs, Stephens’ Monthly. Beyond al! question, 
the machines.— Life Illustrated. The stitch cannot be unravelled.—Am. Agricul. They main- 
tain the pre-eminence.—Ezpress. Saves the time and health of ten women.—W. Cure. Our 
household is in eestacies with it-—Porter's Spt. Supply the fashionable world—News. Are 
pre-eminently superior.—Ladies’ Visitor. One of our household gods.—U. S. Journal. Unri- 
valled in every quality—-Day Book. Pretty, useful, magical.—Leslie’s Gazette. Have no 
equal for family use—Musical World. A triumph of meclranical genius.—N. Y. Journal, 
Combine every requirement.— Family Magazine. 
Are without a rival.—Am. Phren. Journal. We entirely prefer them.—Mother’s Journal. We 


Vastly superior to allothers.— Golden Prize, 


august-lyr 


OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 


Grover & Baker’s is the best.—Amer. Agriculturtat, 
To all of which the 7ridwne says, Amen.— 7ribvune. 
It..s all that it claims to be.—/Jndependent. 

lt_ finishes its own work—others do not.—//ome Jow 
We give it the preference.—American Baptist. 

It needs to be seen to be appreciated.—/’hren. Jovr. 
Adapted for woolens, linen, or cotton.—Amer. Month). 
We like Grover & Baker's best.— Ladies’ Wreath, 

“ Which is the best?” Grover & Baker's.— Dispatch, 
Superior to all others.—Merewry. 

We have no hesitation in recommending it.—Zxpreesa, 
It requires no re-spooling.—Hvangelist, 

For family use they are uprivalled.—Daily News, 

They sew a seam that will not rip.— Courier. 

It performs nobly and expeditiously.— Zz2aminer. 
Remarkable for firmness of seam.— Gazette. 

Adapted to all kinds of family sewing.—Odserver. 

Best adapted for family use.— Day . 

We do not hesitate to recommend it.—Chroniele. 

It sews strongly, and does not rip.—Life JWustrated. 
The prince of inventions.—Prot. Churchman. 

It is woman's best friend — Weekly News. 

We give our preference to Grover & Baker’s.—“tudent. 
The most blessed invention.—Mvther’s Magasine. 

It makes pleasure of toil._—Brening Post. 

The favorite for family use.—Brookiyn Star. 

We highly appreciate their value.—American Miss, 

It sews a seam that will not rip.— Wash. Union, 
Cannot be too highly recommended.— Tenn. Baptist. 
Grover & Baker's is the best.—//wntingdon Journal 
The best in use.— Pittston Journal. 

Not liable to get out of order.— Westchester Jeff 

The most convenient in use—Chicago News Letter. 
The cheapest and best.—Zaston Whig. 

The most successful invention.— Binghamton Rep. 

Is easily managed and understood.—Yort Plains Reg. 
Grover & Baker's is the best.— Goshen Democrat. 

Has given entire satisMiction.— Catskill Hraminer. 
Grover & Baker's ts easily pang 2 he! awe Times. 
Purchase a Grover & Baker.—Zimira Gazette. 

Will do most beautiful sewing.— AWentown Dem. 

It will net get out of order.—Auburn American, 
Commend us to Grover & Baker's.—Springfield Nonp. 
It is a deed of emancipation to woman —Zlizabeth Jour. 
Wil do better sewing then by hand.—Genera Courter. 
Wik do all the sewing of a family.— Oswego Palladium. 
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With the prestige of 39 year, success & experience 























JAMES T. WRIGHT, 
227 GREENWICH STREET (one door below Barclay), N. Y., 


IMPORTER, MANUFACTURER, AND DEALER IN 


DRUGGISTS FLINT AND GREEN GLASSWARE 


} AMONG WHICH MAY BE FOUND 
TINCTURES, SALT-MOUTHS, SPECIE JARS, VIALS, SYRINGES, BREAST PIPES, NURSING 
BOTTLES, SHOW BOTTLES, CARBOYS, &c., &c, 





ALSO A COMPLETE ASSORTMENT OF 


Crockery Dealers’ Glassware, Kerosene Lamps, Chimneys, and Wick. 


WOLFE, DASH & FISHER, 


BUCCESSORS TO WOLFE, GILEESPIB & CO., 


IMPORTERS AND JOBBERS OF 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC HARDWARE, 


FINE SHEFFIELD CUTLERY, 

GILLESPIE’S CELEBRATED GUNS, PISTOLS & RIFLES, 
. SUPERIOR ¢. 8. PLANTER’S HOES, CHAINS AND HEAVY Goops, 

> ike 38 Warren Street, 


F. A. FISHER. 








New Yore. 





TREDWELL & JONES, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


AGRICULTURAL IWPLBEWBITS 


AND PLANTATION MACHINERY, 
DEPOT, 251 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


WESTS IMPROVED PUMP, 


MANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY 


GAY & WEST, 
118 Waiden Lane, 
‘ NEW YORK, 
= The most Simple, Durable, Powerful and Cheapest Pump 


a in use, either for Wells, Factories, Steamboats, Vessels, Mines, &c. 


We are now using Wrst's Improve Pume, after trying two other kinds, to force water into the upper 
story of our Banking House, and we find it answers the purpose much better than any we have tried. 
New York, Noy. 16th, 1857. DUNCAN, SHERMAN & Co, 
Office of the Muscan Hair Co., Harlem, Nov. 14th, 1857.—Messrs. A, W. Gay & Co.—Gents: We are 
pleased with West's Improved Pume we had of you for our Factory, and that after the unsuccessful trial 
of others. It costs less, works easier, and needs less repair than any other within our knowledge, It has 
now been in use over a year, pumping alternately from well and cesspool, clean and ri 4 water, having a 
pipe from each, and has cost nothing for repair, never even been choked. SAM’L BARKER, Pres. 
DAVID HOUSTEN, Engineer. 
New York, Nov. 11th, 1S57.—Messes. A. W. Gay & Co.—I have in use four Fg pumps, and find 
them equal to the recommendation, One of “ West's Imrrovep” is worked by wind power, forcing water 
to an elevation of about one hundred feet, and to the distance of nearly one thousand feet. I believe the 
Pump eapable of performing all that your advertisement. states, and L.don’t hesitate to add my testimony of 
its efficiency to the numerous recommendations in your possession. W.B. DINSMORE, (of Apams & Co.) 
New York, Nov., 1857.—We are using three of West's Improvep Pumps at our Alcohol and Camphene 
Distillery in this city, aad can recommend them as easy to work and powerfulin action. I prefer them to 
all others. JAMES A. WEBB, 229 & 230 West Street. 
IN A DEEP WELL.—I ean confidently recommend it as the best on my farm, and that is saying 
much in its favor, as I have several that L thonglit unexceptionable. R. L. PELL, Pres. Am. Inst. 
AT RAILROAD STATION.—Rai/road Office, Flushing, Nov. 11th,.1957.—After using other kinds kf 
Pumps, we are now, and for sometime past have been, using West’s Improven Pump, for filling our wate 
tanks on the Flushing Road, and I can cheerfully recommend them as cheap, — durable, and very effi- 
cient. I prefer them to all others. M. M. SMITH, Sup't. 
* OW SHIPS.—I would rather use your Pumps, as I consider them best. 
Mystic Bridge, Oct. 18th, 1857. C. H. MALLORY, Ship Builder. 
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